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FouB reasons will explain why the following senuonH appear in print. The 
desire of my friends to see them; the readiness of others to misstate their 
teachings; my willingness that the public should know the whole reason why 
I am under the necessity of separating from the Presbyterian Church; and 
above all, the hope that they may contribute something to the diffusion of a 
more healthful sentiment upon the main subject of which they treat. I am 
asked to " print ^ttst as preached." Only the slightest changes, in no way 
affecting the sense, therefore, are made in any part, and none at all in the 
second discourse, which gave the chief offense. The fourth was added to the 
course as serving to explain, and perhaps justify, the attitude of Free Discus- 
sion which I have taken. The Introductory History explains the rest. May 
the Truth prevail. 
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INTRODUCTORY HISTORY. 



[The following is a history of the Ecclesiastical action pi evoked by the dis- 
courses here given to the public] 

On the 7th day of April last, the week following the Sabbath 
on which I had preached the second of three sermons on the 
Future State, the regular semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery 
of San Jose was held in the First Presbyterian Church of Oak- 
land. Early in the session, a member rose and stated that he 
had learned that there was great excitement in the church and 
congregation about some sermons that the pastor had lately 
preached, and the peace of the church required that Presbytery 
take some notice of the matter. It might not be necessary to 
take any formal action; they were not prepared for this, as no 
formal charge had been preferred; but he moved that Bro. 
Hamilton be invited to a ** fraternal conference" with Presby- 
tery, and requested to read the sermons in question, and make 
such explanations as he might see fit. Presbytery voted this 
motion. I was glad to have a ** fraternal conference " with the 
brethren and readily acceded to their request. The sermons 
were produced and read. After some discussion a committee was 
appointed to confer privately with me, and report. The confer- 
ence was entirely frank and cordial on both sides; and after 
sleeping on the matter, the committee submitted a series of reso- 
lutions to me which, if passed by Presbytery with my assent, 
pledged me in effect to state from the pulpit before my congre- 
gation that as the views of the future life which I had preached 
were not revealed in the Bible, but were merely speculations of 
my own, I did not claim for them the authority of a divine 
revelation. This being directly contrary to my convictions, I 
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declined to give such a pledge. Thej' then requested me to 
state in writing what I would do for the peace of the church and 
the satisfaction of Presbytery. I retired, and hastily drew up a 
statement of my motives in preaching these doctrines, my denial 
of the false inferences that others had drawn from my teachings, 
and closed with these words: ** I do not expect to make these 
subjects prominent in my public teaching; it would be base and 
dishonorable in me to give a pledge that I would never intimate 
or express these sentiments in my private associations or public 
ministrations. I cannot give such pledge. I shall endeavor to 
use all due discretion, and shall respect the opinions and feel- 
ings of my brethren who fii^er from me in whatever I may feel 
bound in conscience to say on these points." After a few words 
of remark, a funeral service, which I had previously engaged to 
attend, called me away. I left, stating that I should say more 
on the subject if I had time; and carefully made and repeated 
the request that if. Presbytery felt bound to censure my teach- 
ings, they would clearly specify the points censured, supposing 
that their Book of Discipline required this of them. Using all 
proper diligence upon my return, as I stepped into the door of 
the church the benediction was being pronounced, on the ad- 
journed Presbytery. To my great surprise and pain, I received 
from the stated Clerk the following copy of the minutes of the 
action that had been taken in my absence. I give it just as it 
was given to me, certified by the stated Clerk. 

** Rev. W. W. Brier, chairman, reported as follows: 

I. That Rev. L. Hamilton's sermon on Matt, xxv: 46, read 
before Presbytery, contains teachings, in the judgment of this 
body, contrary to the word of God and the standards of our 
church. 

II. That a committee of three be appointed to confer with 
Bro. Hamilton. 

III. The Rev. L. Hamilton is hereby solemnly e'lijo-hwd not to 
preach the peculiar doctrines of this sermon. 

IV. That this Presbytery, when it adjourns, adjourn to meet 
in the Presbyterian Church of Oakland, on Thursday, June 9th, 



at 1 o'clock P.M. , to hear the report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence. 

Rev. Dr. Sessions, Walsworth and Brier were appointed a 
Committee of Conference with Mr. Hamilton. Dr. Eells was 
invited to act with that committee. 

A copy of these resolutions was to be submitted to Bro. Ham- 
ilton by the stated Clerk. 

y. ' Whereas, impressions seem to have been taken from the 
teachings of this sermon quite contrary to the author's senti- 
ments; therefore, 

Resolved y That Bro. Hamilton be requested to correct publicly 
these impressions without reaffirming the peculiar doctrines of 
this sermon.' " 

I was thus requested to ** correct publicly" false reports con' 
cerning my teachings without telling what I had taught — unless 
I would deny the doctrines. This was the ** Fraternal Confer- 
ence." Before entering the pulpit again I called a meeting of 
the Church Session. Bev. Dr. Sessions, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Conference appointed by Presbytery, came in by 
special invitation, and joined our deliberations. I then stated 
to the Session the action of Presbytery in condemning my sermon 
and enjoining me not to teach its doctrines; that this condemna- 
tion and injunction were passed in my absence |* and (notwithstand- 
ing my thrice repeated request) without specifying the doctrines 
prohibited; that this action seemed to me judicial in its nature, 
yet taken without due process of trial; that regarding it as irreg- 
ular and unconstitutional, I did not feel bound by it as a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery; yet if the church as represented in the 
Session fully sympathized with and indorsed it, my sense of duty 
and fidelity to my own conviction of the truth would not permit 
me to return to their pulpit. I could not preach the Gospel with 

* It was openly asserted in Synod, and the assertion allowed to pass uncontradicted, that 
Presbytery had a right to ex»mine and condemn the sermon and enjoin the author not to 
teach Its doctrines without any reference to his presence or absence. If this is Presbyteri- 
anism, I have not uuderKtood it. I am not now in a position to deny the assertion. If I 
were and could do so with any degree of truthfulness, I would deny it for the honor of the 
system. I should regard the admission of a particular wrong or mistake in Presbyterial 
action as far less damaging than the admission of such a principle in the system itself. I 
I cannot decide as to the right of Presbytery. I simply state what was done and how I 
regarded the act at the time. 



such a gag in my mouth. Dr. Sessions stated, on the side of the 
Presbytery, that they did not regard their action as judicial but 
admonitory y and to prevent mischief that would arise from the 
further public preaching of doctrines which Presbyterj^ felt to 
be erroneous and contrary to the standards of our church, and 
which had already created an excitement unfavorable to the 
interests of religion. 

After a free interchange of opinions, the following resolutions 
were passed : 

"liesolved, That the Presbytery of San Josd be requested to 
expunge the word 'enjoined * and substitute therefor the word 
' requested ' in a certain resolution passed by them at the recent 
session of that body in the City of Oakland, and add thereto 
the words that were originally appended to the resolution : — (No . 
3) — * During the pendency of the fraternal conference between 
the Committee of the Presbytery dnd the Kev. Mr. Hamilton.' " 
[Dr. Sessions confirming the statement that had been made to 
me that such a clause, after debate upon it, had been deliber- 
ately stricken out. 

'^ Resolved, That we have full confidence in the ability, integ- 
rity and faithfulness of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and urgently 
solicit his continuance in his ministrations as heretofore among 
us." Ayes — Dr. W. Newcomb, E. Bigelow, J. J. Gardiner, W. 
C. Dodge, G. W. Armes, and Prof. H. Durant; Noes — none. 

On the two Sabbaths next ensuing, I preached the thii'd and 
fourth of the sermons composing this pamphlet. The excite- 
ment raised by the Presbytery subsided. The 9th of June, came, 
and with it the Presbytery again. The above request of the 
Session was presented to them and readily granted. A member 
then rose and said, that having learned that Bro. Hamilton's ser- 
mons following the meeting of Presbytery had been satisfactory 
and had allayed the excitement created by his former discourses, 
he moved that the further consideration of this matter be post- 
poned till the next regular meeting at Brooklyn, in August. 
This was carried. This easy disposition of the case led me to 
suppose the matter virtually ended. I was mistaken. At the 
August meeting it was called up again. I said frankly that I 
had nothing to retract, and while I intended to be prudent, 
could not consent to any abridgment of my liberty to teach the 
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doctrines condemned. The old "injunction" to silence was 
then moved and vigorously pressed. I stated that such action, 
if taken, must terminate my connection with Presbytery. The 
question was about to be put, with a majority manifestly in the 
affirmative, when Judge S. A. Hastings, lay-delegate from the 
Alameda church, in evident reluctance to have the matter come 
to the extreme result threatened, rose and moved the following 
resolution : 

"Besolved, That further discussion of this subject be post- 
poned, and Bro. Hamilton be requested to prepare a document 
specifically setting forth his views on the doctrines of Future 
Punishment and Probation after death, and present it at the 
next meeting of this Presbytery." 

Against this it was at first objected that the Presbytery had 
already been too lenient, too slow; that religion was suffering in 
the churches from their over-indulgence to me; but the motion 
finally carried. The first Wednesday in October, at 1 o'clock, 
P.M., was appointed for the adjourned meeting; place, the How- 
ard Church, San Francisco, the Synod having appointed its 
annual meeting there on the evening of that day. 

The appointed hour brought a full Presbytery together. The 
requested statement of my views was read. (See p. 12.) After 
some discussion a committee of three was aDpointed to examine 
the paper and recommend some action on it. The next day they 
presented the following report : 

** Your Committee report: That the paper read by Rev. L. 
Hamilton, expressing his opinions on Future Punishment and 
the possibility of forgiveness of sins after death, contains views 
not according to our standards; yet they do not destroy the 
vital doctrines of the Christian religion. While we accord our 
brother liberty to clothe his thought in language of his own and 
to preach the whole truth, we are bound to enjoin upon him a 
careful study of the Confession of Faith and to conform his 
teachings to the system of doctrines therein contained." 

This was briefly discussed, when Presbytery was obliged to 
adjourn till the next day. 

The Committee had once unanimously agreed upon this re- 
port. But before any motion was made for its adoption, the one 
who presented it at the next session moved the following substi- 
tute : 2 
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''Resolved, That the paper presented by Rev. L. Hamilton on 
the subjects of Future Punishment and Probation after death, 
contains doctrines so contrary to the word of God and our Con- 
fession of Faith, and to the doctrines of vital importance to the 
salvation of men, that the license asked by him to preach those 
doctrines exceeds the highest liberty that should be given to a 
minister of the Gospel ; and that, therefore, the Presbytery 
enjoins upon him not to teach them." 

The adoption of this substitute was moved and carried, only 
one member voting in the negative, and one, at his own request, 
being excused from voting. The direct contradiction between 
the report first presented, and the substitute for which two 
members of the committee finally voted, is apparent — the one 
pronouncing the doctrines touched " vital," the other that they 
are not. How they could first agree upon the one and then con- 
sistently vote for the other is not quite apparent to me. 

When this action had been consummated, I felt that a great 
wrong had been done me and the cause of truth. I was not 
willing to go to the extreme of defying the excommunication of 
Presbytery ; I had no wish or ambition to head an independent 
movement. So to leave no measure untried by which I might 
hope to get this wrong set aright, and upon the advice of friends 
whose judgment I trusted, 1 resolved upon the only recourse 
left me — appeal to Synod, I at once communicated my intention 
to that body, then in session in the same church ; and they 
promptly voted that when they adjourned, they would do so to 
meet at the call of the Moderator, at such convenient time and 
place as he might name, to hear and issue this appeal. 

Pursuant to this adjournment. Synod convened again in Oak- 
land, January 13th, 1869. The argument contained in the 
second Article (see p. 22) was presented. The history of the 
previous action in the case was given in detail. The intimation 
• having been thrown out publicly that I had violated my ordina- 
tion vows in preaching doctrines contrary to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, and that it was dishonorable for one hold- 
ing and teaching such doctrines to remain in a Presbyterian 
pulpit, I gave my reasons for the course I had pursued. I had 
asked myself whether my difference with the standards was of 
such magnitude as to justify so serious a step as withdrawal from 
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the ministry of the Church; whether it would not subject me to 
the charge of needlessly impugning the liberties she would allow; 
whether one of her teachers, upon reaching such a difference on 
one point in his investigations could be justified before his own 
conscience or the Christian judgment of the people, in making 
that difference the ground of forming a new church, or seeking 
a connection in other respects, perhaps, less congenial. The 
answer my own mind gave would not excuse me for going out 
of the Church. I had believed the Presbyterian system elastic 
enough to make room for my difference. Hence I asked the 
Synod to reverse the decision of Presbytery. If they could not 
do this, then they would give me an excuse and justification for 
some other step. I had supposed that if I could give an impreg- 
nable argument from the Bible for the doctrine I had taught, it 
would have influence toward a judgment in my favor. It was 
just the contrary. It would have been only arguing successfully 
to make out a stronger case against myself. Had I convinced 
every member of Synod that the doctrine was thoroughly scrip- 
tural, the result would have been, not to procure the liberty 
asked to preach it, but to make every one feel bound in con- 
science to leave the Presbyterian pulpit. ** Preach it/' I was 
told, ** if you believe the Bible teaches it, but not as a Presby- 
terian." 

The vote was called, and every voice but one was given to sustain 
the Presbytery, The whole cogency of the reasons given was the 
the necessities of " Church organization." I shall find no fault 
with this decision. I find myself in hopeless conflict with the 
system, and the system, as it seems to me, in hopeless conflict 
with the Bible. If the doctrine be ever so clearly scriptural, 
Presbyterianism, as it is, cannot make room for it. I bow to 
this fact. Nothing is left me but to seek the door that leads 
outward from the system. I go with the utmost kindness of 
feeling toward those from whom it is necessary to sever my 
ecclesiastical relation. I go, firmly believing that at no distant 
day their noble old church, which has done the world good 
service in her time, will relax the bonds which forbid the possi- 
bility of the progress of religious thought among the ministry 
who remain in her communion. 



STATEMENT BEFORE PRESBYTERY. 



Moderator and Brethren: 

At the last meeting of this Presbytery, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting me to state in writing my views of the pun- 
ishment of the wicked in the future life, and of the possibility, 
of repentance and forgiveness after death. In complying with 
this request, I shall, as far as possible, avoid complicating the 
question awaiting your decision by keeping mainly to the two 
points named. Yet, in order to be fully understood, it will be 
necessary for me to do something more than make a bare propo- 
sitional statement of my views. Your patience will bear with 
me in giving all needed explanations. 

In regard to Future Punishment, it is the peculiar aspect 
under which I have represented it, and not its denial j for which 
I am called in question. You have all agreed with me in dis- 
carding a material fire as the means. Upon my denial of any 
arbitrary and extraneous infliction of suflfering upon the soul at 
the hand of God, a difference of opinion has developed itself 
among yourselves in debate. But the offending peculiarity of 
my view is in setting forth the future condition of an unrepent- 
ing soul as the exact contrast to the life of growing knowledge, 
love and joy in heaven. I have taught that it is an essentially 
diseased condition of the soul, it is most naturally conceived as 
a djdng life, ever declining in knowledge, capacity and sensi- 
bility to suffering. But three conceptions of this subject seem 
possible to our choice. In naming them I will put that as first 
which I have adopted ^nd just stated, and which may be called 
the natural or reasonable view. The second would make the 
future life of the impenitent an eternal, changeless monotony 
of misery, neither increaing, diminishing or varying in amount 
of capacity or suffering. This is too unnatural to need discus- 
sion. The third supposes an eternally increasing capacity, 
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wickedness and consequent misery. That any sane person of 
ordinary intelligence should seriously propose this as his belief, 
is indeed marvelous. The inferences it inevitably compels, make 
it too monstrous for credibility. We must then beliteve^not only 
in an eternal state which utterly sets at naught ever}^ law and 
condition of the soul's life and development of which experience 
or reason gives any intimation here on earth, and in a kingdom of 
evil spirits eternally increasing in power and in hostility to the 
kingdom of God ; but we must also believe in an eternally grow- 
ing suffering endured by countless millions of beings like our- 
selves, which must in the great cycles of the future reach an 
intensity of agony to which the hottest furnace of literal fire 
would be welcomed as a sweet relief, and this changing only as 
it goes on into still deeper agony. This we would represent as 
one part in a system which God has deliberately created in the 
clear foresight of this result. We would necessarily anticipate 
for ourselves either an inheritance in this suffering as our endless 
portion, or else that we should look upon it from another sphere 
of the future life with an eternal exultation of delight. Men 
delude themselves when they try to persuade themselves that 
they seriously hold a belief that so dishonors God and revolts 
all reason and humanity. It is simply unthinking acquiescence in 
teachings supposed to follow as a logical necessity from revealed 
truth. I am sure I could not really believe in such a doctrine 
without soon becoming an atheist or a fiend. I cannot hesitate 
to adopt and teach the first named of the foregoing alternatives. 
As to the duration of future punishment, I have uttered in 
public no definite opinion. I have purposely, and with studied 
design, been indefinite. I leave that subject where I believe the 
Scriptures have wisely left it, veiled in mystery.. Every one who 
will investigate, can easily ascertain for himself, that the Greek 
word used in the New Testament to express the duration of pun- 
ishment in the world to come, and the words answering to it in 
Hebrew and the ancient dialects of Egypt and India, are all 
popularly used to express a very long, indefinite period. They 
all pronounce without qualification the sufferings of the wicked 
in hell to be eternal ; yet the fundamental doctrines of their 
religions that, at the close of certain immeasurable cycles, the 
hells and all created things are to be destroyed, and a new crea- 
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tion to be inaugurated, make it certain that tbey«could not have 
meant to assert those sufferings to be literally without end. 
Scores of examples of its usage in this loose, popular sense, can 
be found in the Greek and Hebrew, for every one in which it 
bears the strictly metaphysical conception of endless duration. 
That our Savior in his teachings used it in the strict rather than 
in the popular import is, to say the least, contrary to probabili- 
ties. If you ask me, therefore, whether I am ready to teach 
that the sufferings of the wicked will be literally endless, I 
frankly answer I am not. Neither do I assert the contrary. I 
leave the matter with God. If I have ventured to express the 
hope that all individual sin and suffering would, in the mercy of 
God, in some way be brought to an end, I doubt not that I have 
in this expressed the real, though it may be secret, fact in the 
heart of my brother Presbyters — differing from you only in my 
judgment of the discretion of intimating such hope, and in the 
deeper sense of comfort with which I indulge it. Since I have 
attained the consciousness that it was not at deadly war with my 
theology or a reasonable interpretation of Scripture, I have found 
relief from that prolonged ** horror of great darkness " which 
drove Albert Barnes to write, " In the distress and anguish of 
my spirit, I confess I see not one ray to disclose to me the reason 
why man should suffer to all eternity. I have never seen a par- 
ticle of light thrown on these subjects that has given a moment's 
ease to my tortured mind. It is all dark — dark — dark to my 
soul, and I cannot disguise it." I have learned to wonder that 
a man like Mr. Barnes, whose belief compelled this state of 
mind and rendered no other logically legitimate, and would 
necessarily, if true, make heaven still darker than earth, unless 
death kills every human sympathy and turns the saved into 
white-blooded* demons instead of pure spirits of love, did not 



*The language of this article was stigmatized in Synod a8 " bitttT and virulent towards 
OhriHtians," and these words were specifically referred to as an example. The imputation 
would be deserved if they had been applied to Christians; but I feel very sure that no Chris- 
tian ever was, or ever will be, such as it is here intimated would deserve to be thus character- 
ized. The example fails to support the charge. I know also that the doctrine of a life of 
eternally growing sin and pain strikes many Christian minds with the repugnance I have 
ventured to express. A Christian ftiend, well cultured in the best thinking of this time, to 
whom I read this article and the condemned sermon, writes me, along with an earnest cau- 
tion agaiuiit "leaving the shore of Scripture and rowing out into the sea of speculation:" 
" I do not see that your conception of the nature of punishment obliges you to say it is not 
eternal. You concede it may be, and your theory of it takes away the monstrosity of a Hell 
keeping pace with Heaven (and possibly getting a little the better of it in progress) ." 
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dare to reconsider his creed, and see if he had not exaggerated 
the true conception of future woe. I have dared to hope there 
is some mistake in this view, and that an earnest, real faith in the 
truth, just as it is foreshadowed in Scripture and human experi- 
ence, would not necessarily drive all sleep from the beds and 
smiles from the faces of rational beings. 

But my defection from our standards of orthodoxy, against 
which the most strenuous scrutiny of Presbytery has been 
directed, is the doctrine that the Grace of Kepentance and For- 
giveness may be extended to some souls after death. I have 
never intimated in public or in private that this would be the 
indiscriminate privilege of all men, or of any who had hardened 
themselves against the truth and spirit of God in this life ; nor 
have I asserted the certainty that all will accept this offer to 
whom it shall be made. I have simply claimed that it is a doc- 
trine plainly taught by a few, and more or less clearly intimated 
by many passages of Scripture, and against which not one clearly 
contradictory text can be found in the Bible. I fully indorse 
the following, on 1 Peter, iv: 6, from the Commentary of Dr. 
Fronmuller, the associate of Lange in that great Bible-work 
which several of the men of our own church are busy in trans- 
lating for the benefit of English and American christians: " Holy 
Scripture no where teaches the eternal damnation of those who 
died as heathen or non-christians ; it rather intimates, in many 
passages, that forgiveness may be possible beyond the grave, 
and refers the final decision not to death, but to the day of 
Christ— Acts xvii: 31; 2 Tim. i: 12; iv 8; 1 John iv: 17. But in 
our passage, as in Chapter iii: 19, 20, Peter by divine illumina- 
tion clearly affirms that the ways of God's salvation do not ter- 
minate with earthly life, and that the Gospel is preached beyond 
the grave to those who have departed from this life without a 
knowledge of the same." This agrees with what Augustine 
inferred from Matthew xii: 32. * 'After the resurrection there 
will not be wanting those to whom, having endured the pains 
which the spirits of the dead suffer, mercy shall be granted that 
they may not be sent into the fire eternal. For it could not be 
truthfully said of some that their sins should be forgiven neither 
in this world, neither in the world to come, unless there were 
those who, failing of forgiveness here, would nevertheless receive 
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the remission of sins in the world to come.'* Of the same tenor 
are the words of Luther, written to Rechenberg, in 1522, some 
years after he had renounced the Church of Rome: ''Whoso 
hath faith in Christ shall be saved. God forbid that I should 
limit the time for acquiring this faith to the present life. In 
the depths of the divine mercy there may be opportunity to win 
it in a future state." 

I might quote other words of the sanne import from leading 
minds in the orthodox church of both ancient and modern times, 
but I forbear . I simply add the language which I have used in 
reference to this subject in the offending sermon: *' That the 
efficacy and possible application of the atonement should be 
limited in all cases to this state of being, I cannot believe for a 
moment. When we look upon the amazing inequality of con- 
dition and opportunity which human life presents, millions pass- 
ing into eternity every year from lands that have never heard of 
Christ, other millions in Christendom dying at all ages of life, 
in all degrees of human intelligence and light, with the moral 
nature of many evidently not hardened, still impressible and 
yielding under good influences ; immortal beings in this condi- 
tion ^oing to their final account as rapidly as the ticking of your 
watch, night and day, age after age — the thought that all, then, 
who have not formallv believed in Christ should sink down alike 
into eternal death, with no other opportunity of recovery, is not 
merely incredible, but simply monstrous." * * "Of the cir- 
cumstances and methods under which Divine Wisdom will deal 
with the multitudes who pass into the future world, or next 
aiojr, unbelieving, yet with the moral nature not hopelessly 
hardened, I have nothing to say. On these points the Bible is 
silent, and I would hot presume to bo wise above what is writ- 
ten ; but I cannot hesitate to express the joyful assurance — the 
character of G-od and the whole tenor of the Gospel are the 
warrant of its certain fulfillment — that no erring immortal, 
whom God's forbearing love can find means in that world to 
reach, and soften, and save, will ever be eternally lost." I now 
re-affirm these words, and if every one were printed in capitals, 
it would no more than express the energy of my conviction of 
their truth. 

If I should put the doctrine which I believe to be fully sus- 
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be this: The trial of every soul is conducted under moral and 
spiritual laws that are rigidly impartial, and the crisis which 
decides the impossibility that the soul should be saved through 
the atonement of Christ, is not the death of the body, but the 
hardening of the moral sensibility to such degree that the truth 
and spirit of God make no further impression on the heart. 
This degree of hardness is manifestly not reached in the present 
life by all who die impenitent. 

I have been told that this encourages the delay of repentance. 
On the contrary, I reply, it brings the motive to immediate x 
repentance to bear on the mind with double force. It puts the 
great decision not on an uncertain date in time, which may be 
three-score and ten years or more distant, and over the fixing of 
which — whether near or remote — no mortal has control, unless 
be becomes guilty of suicide ; but this view fixes the decision on 
a definite state of the soul which the sinner himself decides, and 
towards which he hastens just in proportion to his degree of 
light and the violence he does his own conscience in resisting or 
rejecting the truth. This view will also commend the Gospel to 
thinking minds with the more power, from the fact that it is 
divested of that strange look of arbitrariness and partiality which 
so perplexes men in the opposite doctrine. Their own reason 
and moral sense intuitively pronounce this fair and equal. 

Thus, brethren of the Presbytery, I have stated my honest 
convictions respecting the points which you have named. It 
now remains for you to decide whether I can have liberty to 
hold and, at my own discretion, express these views, and con- 
tinue to exercise my ministry in connection with your body. In 
my judgment, there are sufficient reasons why I ought not to 
consent that my liberty in this respect should be limited. To 
the right of private opinion you will all assent. When one 
believes it his solemn duty to speak his convictions and sup- 
presses their utterance at the dictation of any man or body of 
men, or for fear of losing caste or place, or from any like motive, 
you know that he acts an insincere and unchristian part. He is 
not honest ; and no ministry can be powerful for the truth which 
lacks honest}'^ and sincerity. Ecclesiastical bodies have some- 
times crippled the truth and corrupted instead of keeping pure 
3 
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their own members, by unwise restrictions. Furthermore, to 
command me to be silent on what you are pleased to term my 
peculiar views, is to forbid me to use what I regard as the retri- 
butions of the world to come, as a motive to repentance. You 
would rob my preaching of that element of power. I could not 
honestly refer to the subject in such a way that I should be 
regarded as indorsing the current views in the popular mind. I 
must give my own explanations in order to be understood. Have 
I a right to give up a liberty in which such a vital matter is 
involved? Could your consciences submit to the dictation of 
Presbytery respecting the utterance of your views of the future 
state of the wicked? I am thoroughly convinced of the neces- 
sity of modifying the views of the future life which have been 
taught and received in our church. I have no hope of our suc- 
cessful progress till this shall be done. The danger of losing 
the hold of religion on the minds of the people by relaxing 
these teachings is almost infinitesimal. These teachings are 
well-nigh universally rejected now, and rejected, as I believe, 
on account of the false and unscriptural exaggerations under 
which future retributions have been preached from our pulpits 
and printed in our literature. Take the following examples and 
consider whether they do not justify this opinion. 

Hopkins says of the wicked: ''The smoke of their torment 
shall ascend up in the sight of the blessed forever and ever, and 
serve as a most clear glass always before their eyes to give them 
a bright and most affecting view. This display of the divine 
character will be most entertaining to all who love God — will 
give them the highest and most ineffable pleasure. Should the 
fire of this eternal punishment close, it would, in great measure, 
obscure the light of heaven, and put an end to a great part of 
the happiness and glory of the blessed." Jeremy Taylor preaches 
thus: '* The bodies of the damned shall be crowded together in 
hell like grapes in a wine-press, which press one another till they 
burst. Every distinct sense and organ shall be assailed with its 
own appropriate and most exquisite sufferings. Husbands shall 
see their wives, parents shall see their children, tormented before 
their eyes." Dr. Gardiner Spring declares: '* It will be a glori- 
ous deed when He who hung on Calvary shall cast those who 
have trodden His blood under their feet, into the furnace of fire. 
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where there shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
When the omnipotent and angry God, who has access to all the 
avenues of distress in the corporeal frame and all the inlets to 
agony in the intellectual constitution, undertakes to punish, He 
will convince the universe that He does not gird Himself for the 
work of retribution in vain." Our own Edwards could write: 
" The world will probably be converted into a great lake or liquid 
globe of fire — a vast ocean of fire — in which the wicked shall be 
overwhelmed ; which will always be in tempest, in which they 
shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest day or night, vast 
waves or billows of fire continually rolling over their heads ; their 
eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, their loins and their 
vitals, shall forever be full of glowing, melting fire, fierce enough 
to melt the very rocks and elements ; and also they shall be eter- 
nally full of the most quick and lively sense to feel their tor- 
ments — not for one minute, nor for one day, nor for one age, nor 
for two ages, nor for a hundred ages, nor for ten Hhouands of 
millions of ages, one after another, but forever and ever, without 
any end at all, and never, never be delivered." The next is from 
Spurgeon, and shall close the horror-sickening list: " When thou 
diest thy soul will be tormented alone ; that will be a hell for it ; 
but at the day of judgment, thy body will join thy soul,. and 
then thou wilt have twin hells, thy soul sweating drops of blood 
and thy body suffused with agony. In fire, exactly like that 
which we have on earth, thy body will lie, asbestos-like, forever 
unconsumed — all thy veins roads for the feet of pain to travel 
on, every nerve a string on which the devil shall forever play his 
diabolical tune of 'Hell's Unutterable Lament.'" 

I know that writings containing these quotations, and many 
others of the same sort, are in my own congregation and familiar 
to some of my most constant hearers. They represent these 
extracts as the teachings of the orthodox church. These are 
believed to be legitimate expressions, bating their material char- 
acter somewhat, perhaps, of what we believe. Is it a wonder 
that many have discarded all faith in the doctrine of future retri- 
bution ? The truth is frittered away by these boundless absurdi- 
ties with which it is confounded. The question for us is not 
now what hold we may lose, but whether we. can regain any 
hold on the popular mind for the truth. We shall never bring 
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that mind back to the o'd view. We could not if we would ; it 
would be undesirable, if we could. It requires but the slightest 
acquaintance with our moral nature, and the influence of motive 
upon it, to see that the overstrained horror of fear which that 
view must excite, where it gains the fullest assent possible, is 
essentially hardening and unhealthful, and positively diseasing 
to the moral sensibility. It must lower the moral tone of the 
mind. In the alternations between morbid excitement of fear 
and reaction into languor and indifference, it tendp to fickleness 
in religious feeling and gross inconsistency in the outward life, 
and the church is abundantly reaping the fruits of this accom- 
plished tendency now. The great body of the people have been 
driven to stand aloof from her communion and her ministrations. 
Many, probably the majority, of those who attend upon her 
worship, do so under silent protest against the revolting absurb- 
ities of her creed ; yea, many in her own communion, exercising 
the right of private judgment, more or less openly repudiate her 
most offensive dogmas. I know this to be fact. I mourn that 
the power of religion is thus needlessly crippled. My only aim 
in varyiiig from the current teaching, is to recover and increase 
the power of religious truth among the people. I claim that 
the moral view of future retribution which I adopt and preach, 
commends itself to the reason and conscience as in accordance 
with the known laws of human experience and the intuitive prin- 
ciples of eternal justice and right. I feel sure that, if it cannot 
awaken the same spasmodic horror of animal fear, it will take a 
far stronger and more permanent hold than the opposite view 
on the minds of men, and exert a far more healthful influence 
on the moral being and life. I must, therefore, claim full liberty 
to give it expression. I know not but that your judgment will 
be that the demands of ecclesiastical order and the maintenance 
of your accepted standards of doctrine compel you to deny me 
this liberty in your connection. In that case I doubt not your 
action will be conscientious, and with more of kind feeling than 
ordinarily attends such exercise of authority. But I must here 
protest against such limitation of liberty and against the princi- 
ple, doctrine or polity which necessitates or justifies it. I pro- 
test against it in the name of Christ and humanity. I protest 
in the name of a weakened church and a declining power of 
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religion. I protest in view of that fickleness of religious experi- 
ence and low spiritual and moral tone of life apparent in the 
church and among those who adhere most tenaciously and stren- 
uously to the old forms of doctrine, evincing the need of a nour- 
ishment that can come only from some modified teaching of the 
Gospel. I protest in the name of that freedom which is essen- 
tial to the progress of the truth, under which science is taking 
such long and rapid strides forward — a progress more impera- 
tively demanded in the domain of theology and practical religious 
doctrine and belief, but which such restriction of liberty, in just 
so far as it is regarded, must inevitably check and cut off. We 
may easily make our Confession of Faith a Pope more despotic 
and oppressive, and in the way of a growing light, than the 
Head of the Roman Hierarchy, for he is a living man and can 
modify former decrees and change an outgrown garment for a 
new one better fitting the expanding proportions of the wearer, 
suiting his Encyclicals, Bulls, Fulminations or Indulgences to 
the teniper of the times, the growing enlightenment, or the 
particular circumstances of those for whom each is intended ; 
whereas our standard Confession is fossilized, fixed, rigid, stiff 
and stony. Uttered three hundred years ago, it is just the same 
to-day as at its first deliverance, and has no power to adapt itself 
to the growing light of the ages, or the ever-varying demands of 
new conditions in the changing state and wants of the people. 
The Presbytery must take the liberty to be its modifying ele- 
ment, or it must inevitabl}' become an obstacle to progress. I 
protest against making that Confession a Pope — changeless as it 
must be in its superannuated decrees — enthroned for all time 
over the faith and consciences of Presbytery and Laity. And 
with this protest, thanking you for the uniform personal kind- 
ness and courtesy which I have ever experienced from you, under 
all our differences, to which I here bear cheerful and grateful 
testimony, I submit the question to your decision. 



ARGUMENT BEFORE SYNOD. 



[The repetition of some thoughts expressed in the previous discussion was 
Qnavoidable in the following argument : ] 

Brethren of the Syno^: 

As I have felt constrained to appeal from the judgment of 
Presbytery condemning certain teachings of mine and forbid- 
ding their continuance, to your counsels and decision, it becomes 
me now, with your kind indulgence, to state my reasons for caus- 
ing you, with much reluctance, this trouble. I do not come to 
beg your clemency, for I am conscious of neither crime nor error 
in this matter. I come to ask at vour hands that liberty of 
expression which I believe the interests of the truth and the 
Church of Christ demand for all, and for the removal of a con- 
straint inimical, in my view, to the highest progress of religion, 
and which neither the spirit of God can sanction nor the best 
spirit of the age tolerate. I trust that with a full understanding 
of the case your wisdom will see fit to grant this request. 

Allow, me, first, to state my motives for the public utterance 
of the views which have incurred the censure of Presbytery. My 
work as a pastor had made me acquainted with the fact, that 
some of the most earnest and thoughtful members of our Church 
were in great perplexity of mind about what seemed to them the 
hard and unreasonable views of the future state of the wicked 
common to all the creeds counted orthodox in our country. 
Outside of all Churches I found a still larger number with a true 
Christian experience and Christian aspirations, as I believed, 
standing aloof from our communion for the same reason, and 
thus largely deprived of the Christian culture which the Church 
and her ordinances were designed to give. I had for many years 
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deeply sympathized with the difficulties of such persons— (what 
earnest thinking mind has not?) I had come to believe that 
these difficulties arose, in part at least, from a misapprehension 
that confounded the faith of intelligent Christians with the fan- 
cies of popular superstition. I felt it to be my Suty, as an in- 
terpreter of the word of God to the people j to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, by the carefullest investigation, just what Eevelation does 
teach on the subject, and present the result to those who were 
looking to me for spiritual guidance. To fulfill this duty I ap- 
plied myself to the Holy Scriptures. I studied every passage of 
the New Testament which bears on the subject. I wrote them 
all out side by side in the Greek, that I might the more readily 
bring them under one view. I confess to a little surprise at find- 
ing the number of texts that even seem to assert the endlessness 
of future punishment so small. But I had no disposition to rest 
the doctrine on any numerical count. If 072e clear assertion of 
it could be found, I was resolved to receive and proclaim its 
truth. Having satisfied myself, by the fullest examination I 
could give, that the intrinsic force of the word used to express 
its duration does not settle the question, I was then led to in- 
quire whether the contrast in which the punishment of the 
wicked was placed with the joyous life of the righteous, and the 
fact that the duration of each was expressed by the same tcord, 
would not compel the inference that the former would be with- 
out end. Here, in the absence of any explicit revelation on the 
point, I could only reason from the nature of the case, from 
what we know of the laws and powers of the soul. It is the 
nature of a healthy life to live and grow. It is equally the 
nature of a diseased life to decline and die. Hence I inferred, 
and ventured to publicly express the view, that the state of the 
finally unreclaimed in the world to come would be one of de- 
creasing power and vital sensibility in the whole spiritual being. 
Respecting the duration of that state I purposely refrained from 
expressing an opinion. The word aioavio^ applied to it does not 
necessarily decide it to be endless; neither does the fact of its 
standing in contrast with eternal life, unless the nature of the 
soul involves such a conclusion, and I cannot foretell the possi- 
bilities of a human soul. I did, indeed, deny belief in any arbi- 
trary, ah extra infliction of pain, or in any direct exertion of 
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divine power either to annihilate, or to hold the soul in life sim- 
ply to keep it in suffering; but I have no data for saying how 
long such a soul may continue to exist. But to this view of a 
dying life in the future, Presbytery has seen fit to take strenuous 
exception. It' is charged that it is speculation, and not rev- 
elation. I have answered that the opposite view of an eternally 
increasing power and misery is also a speculation, and not rev- 
elation. The latter labors under the further disadvantage, as it 
seems to me, that it is speculation opposed to all that we know 
of the laws or observe of the experience and tendencies of the 
human soul. And with all deference to my brethren, I must be 
permitted to say here, that the unanimity and urgency with 
which they have pressed this view as the only alternative to 
mine, has served to confirm me in the conviction that this whole 
subject needs to be reconsidered in our Church, and the minds 
of our people to be imbued with ideas freed from the uncon- 
scious influence of speculations that are irrational, and have no 
countenance from the word of God. I trust I shall be pardoned 
for adding here that I am well assured that the views I have 
taught on this subject would have measurably accomplished my 
object, and instead of corrupting the purity, would have con- 
tributed much to the strength of the Church which I serve, but 
for what I must regard as a most unfortunate and untimely 
interference of Presbytery with me and my work. This it is that 
has kept alive the agitation which had else long since died 
away. 

But there is another point expressed incidentally in the dis- 
cussion of the main subject, which calls for further notice here 
— the doctrine of possible repentance and forgiveness in the life 
to come for some souls. This, it seems, has given even more 
offense than the other. I have simply stated to Presbytery, at 
their request, what my belief is on this point, without giving, 
except in a very general and disconnected way, the reasons upon 
which it is based. With the permission of Synod, I will here 
state those reasons somewhat more in order. I am aware that 
it has been urged that the doctrine departs from our Confession 
of Faith, and that this fact with Presbvterians must be decisive 
against the liberty of teaching it in our pulpits. With some this 
reason may be final. I shall be slow to believe that it will be 
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SO with a majority of this body. Are we going to assume that 
the Confession of Faith cannot possibly, in the progress of in- 
vestigation, be shown to differ on any point from the Holy 
Scriptures ? And if a doctrine can be abundantly verified from 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, as I claim this can be, 
are we going to confess that Presbyterianism is so rigid that it 
must sacrifice the liberty of teaching important truth to its 
system ? I suppose that not one of your number would consent 
to be bound to the literal words of our Confession of Faith on 
eveiy point. Some of you, I have heard assert with emphasis 
that you would not. This question of liberty, then, is one of 
degree. I am not without hope, therefore, that the reasons I 
may give will have some influence to enlarge the limits allowed 
so as to tolerate the free expression of a doctrine which I most 
solemnly believe to be taught in the word of God. 

I find a general confirmation of the doctrine of future grace in 
all those passages of the New Testament which speak of Christ's 
descending into the lower parts of the earth (or the Underworld), 
ascending up on high, leading captivity captive (Eph. iv: 8, 9); 
of His soul not being left in hell (Hades, Acts ii: 27, 31); of His 
holding the keys of hell (Hades) and of death (Rev. i: 18); of 
the souls under the altar crying for their blood to be avenged 
(Rev. vi: 9, 10); also the words of Jesus to the penitent thief, 
*' To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise" (Luke xxiii: 43), 
and others of like import. The bearing of these passages on 
the matter before us becomes evident when we see their manifest 
allusion to the current ideas of the Jews at that time concerning the 
world of departed spirits. T shall refer to these ideas again a 
little further on. A more direct evidence is found in the follow- 
ing passages: Matt, xii: 32 — "Whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come;" 1 Pet. iii: 19, 20 — ** By which" 
[rather in which, i. e., in the spirit or as a spirit disembodied] 
** He [Christ] w^ent and preached to the spirits in prison, who 
sometime were disobedient when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah," etc.; and iv: 6 — ** For this cause 
was the Gospel preached to the dead " [not to them that are dead, 
as our translators have added to the original; simply vEHpoi; 
€i)f/yy8Xia^f/, plainly referring to iii: 19], ** that they might be 
4 
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judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to God 
in the spirit." I shall not stop here to notice the evasions by 
which some have attempted to set aside the plain declaration of 
these passages; suffice it to say, that the most thoroughly relia- 
ble commentators, among whom we may name Alford, Lange, 
and Calvin himself, unite in teaching that they assert the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to spirits after they had cast off the mortal 
body. Now, what is the object of preaching the Gospel ? We 
all admit that it is that sinners may be brought to repentance and 
receive forgiveness and eternal life. When, therefore, it is thus 
plainly declared that the Gospel was preached " to the spirits in 
prison," ** to the dead," it is not easy to resist the conviction 
that it was to the end that they might repent and be forgiven. 
So w^hen our Savior says that the sins of one class shall never be 
forgiven in the world to come, the natural inference from his 
language is,. that the sins of some may then be forgiven. But 
when all these passages are viewed in the light of the sentiments 
known to have been widely held among the multitude to whom 
they were addressed, their force of evidence becomes, as it seems 
to me, overwhelming. 

In the absence of any expression in the Old Testament, of a 
definite, formal conception of the future state ^ the Jews were 
left largely to their own speculations. As was to be expected, 
their ideas on the subject varied considerably in different ages. 
The influence of their contact with the Oriental mind, during and 
after the captivity, is particularly noticeable. The religion of 
those magians who came from the East to do the first homage to 
the infant Savior, did more than any other single influence to 
give shape to the Jewish ideas of the life to come which prevailed 
in the time of Christ. They held this conception of the Under- 
world : it is a place where all departed spirits are gathered to 
await their sentence at the resurrection — divided into two parts, 
the upper and the nether — the one for good, the other for bad 
spirits. This conception is essentially Persian, The name Far- 
adise, given to the department of the good, is a Persian word. 
Gehenna, the place of the wicked, the nether Hades, is of well- 
known Jewish origin. The idea of the purification of spirits 
not hopelessly bad, very prominent in the Zoroastrian teachings, 
had become deeply wrought into the belief of that time. Says 
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Neander, speaking of the intermediate state as held by Tertul- 
lian and many Christians in the early Church: " With this repre- 
sentation of an intermediate state in Hades, it was not difficult 
to connect the notion of a continued penance and purification of 
believers after death. The source of this is to be sought for in 
the East, namely, in the ancient Persian doctrine of a purifying 
conflagration which was to precede the victory of Ormuz, and 
consume everything that was impure. It passed fromi them to 
the Jews and then to the Christians." (Hist. Christian Dogmas, 
Vol. 1, p. 252.) Basnage, in his history of the Jews, uses 
this language: *"Tis true, they divide the bottomless pit into 
two parts, the one above, the other below, where the torments 
are more racking; yet it is still the same place. The souls suffer 
in both, and are neither quiet nor happy in their retirement as 
those of the Fathers were in the lAmbus, The uppermost part 
is allotted to the less sinful who there atone for their crimes." 
(pp. 390-1. ) He also repeatedly alludes to their using prayers 
for the dead. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible (Art. Sj^nagogue) 
tells us that: ** V/hatever account may be given of it, it is cer- 
tain that Prayers for the Dead appear in the Christians' wor- 
ship as soon as we have any trace of it after the immediate 
records of the Apostolic age. It has well been described by a 
w^riter, whom no one can suspect of Romish tendencies, as an 
' immemorial practice.'" "There is a probability indefinitely 
great that prayers for the departe(} were familiar to the syna- 
gogue of Palestine, that the early Christian believers were not 
startled by them as an innovation, and that they passed uncon- 
demned even by our Lord himself." It seems almost certain, 
then, that our Savior himself worshiped in synagogues where 
these prayers were a part of the liturgy. Understand my object, 
however, in adducing these passages; it is not to justify praying 
for the dead, or a belief in Purgatorial fires, but to show the preva- 
lence in the time of Christ and his Apostles, of the belief in future 
repentance and forgiveness. The testimony might be multiplied, 
if it were necessary, to almost any extent. I have found no au- 
thor who denies the fact. It is a historical certainty. What fol- 
lows ? The conclusion that Jesus and his Apostles were speaking 
into an atmosphere laden with this sentiment when they uttered 
the language above quoted and referred to. They employed the 
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very words and figures of speech in which that belief had been 
previously clothed. Without caution or qualification they speak 
of one sin that cannot be forgiven in the world to come, of 
Christ's descent into Hades, of his preaching the Gospel to the 
spirits in prison and to the dead. Peter, in arguing on the day 
of Pentecost that David, when he said, ** Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hades," must have intended the resurrection of 
Christ, asserts that ** David is not ascended into the heavens" — 
a clear indorsement of the common view that the spirits of the 
dead still lingered in Hades awaiting the resurrection. In perfect 
agreement with this, Jesus says to Mary after his resurrection: 
** I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren 
and say unto them; ' I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God.' " He had been awpy from the 
body three days; he had accomplished his errand of preaching 
to the spirits in prison, but his soul was not left in Hades; he was 
about to ascend where David had not v^t ascended — to heaven. 
Does this language mean anything? Are we to interpret it by 
that accepted canon of Biblical interpretation which requires us 
to take into view the customs of the time and the sentiments of 
those addressed in determining the meaning of what was said to 
them on any particular subject ? How is it possible then that 
they should not have been understood as indorsing, by the use 
of such language, the belief which they must have known to be 
prevalent among their hearers ? The case seems to me a clear 
one. 

But there is further proof. The question naturally arose 
among the early converts, what had become of their heathen 
parents and remoter ancestors who had died without the knowl- 
edge of Christ. The sharp antagonism between Christianity and 
Paganism in that day, the persecution and contempt heaped 
upon the Christians, inclined many to the severer view of the 
future doom of the heathen; but many as decidedly took the 
ground that the opportunity to repent and believe, not enjoyed 
in this life, would be given in the next. In proof of this opinion, 
they urged such scriptures as have been cited above. A wide- 
spread legend that the Apostles descended into Hades to preach 
the Gospel (itself a clear evidence of the prevalent sentiment) 
was used for confirmation. The Church-Teachers of Alexandria 
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were especially distinct in their view. Says Clement : ** If in 
this life there are so many ways for purification and repentance, 
how much more should there be after death! The purification 
of souls, when separated from the body, will be easier. We can 
set no limits to the agency of the Kedeemer; to redeem, to rescue, 
to discipline, is his work; and so will he continue to operate 
after this life." Origen inferred a hope for the heathen from the 
same grounds. It was not a point of orthodoxy with these worthy 
Church Fathers to believe that no soul can repent and be forgiven 
after death. If Christ preached to the spirits in prison who 
binned in the days of Noah, why may he not preach to the spirits 
in prison that have sinned and left the body, under the same or 
greater ignorance, in other ages, in our own age? Is the mission- 
ary bound to tell the convert to-day that the whole line of his hea- 
then ancestors is beyond doubt hopelessly lost ? Is he bound to 
preach a Gospel from which this would be the quick inference of 
every thinking mind ? I cannot so read the word of God. "While 
I find absolutely nothing to justify such a view, I rejoice in the 
better hope which many particular passages and the whole spirit 
of the Gospel permit me to indulge. Nay, in the light of clearly 
established history, it seems to me that the Bible and this view 
must stand or fall together. 

And now brethren, in concluding this paper, I will not dwell 
on the fact that the view it advocates is rapidly spreading in the 
Christian church ; that it is well-nigh universal among the most 
orthodox religious teachers of Germany — those who are now 
furnishing us some of our best commentaries on the Bible; that it 
is widely held and openly proclaimed among English Christians. 
I will not insist on its intrinsic reasonableness, or my confidence 
in its healthful influence, or upon the need, as I see the religious 
wants of the time, that it should throw some relieving light on 
the overhard and gloomy features of prevalent teachings and 
sentiments. I only ask, are you going to commit the Presbyte- 
rian church and ministry on this coast to the policy of suppress- 
ing its discussion? Are you going to use your authority to ban 
it from your pulpits ? Even if you were sure that it is an error, 
is this the true way to deal with it ? Can you not trust the peo- 
ple who come into your churches to hear and judge for them- 
selves ? Is it necessary that they should be thus tenderly lap- 
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ped on the knees of Ecclesiasticism, their spiritual nutriment 
stringently prescribed for them, as if they were sickly children 
by no means to be left to any discretion in the choice of their 
diet ? I have more trust than that in the moral instincts of the 
people. I have no fear for men when I see them stirred up to 
a 1 earnest search after the truth. Let them hear, and then 
think and choose for themselves. He that seeketh finds. For 
my part, I desire hearers that differ from me. Save me from 
the doom of preaching to a people who do not think enough to 
differ from me . The harder they think and the clearer they are 
in the reasons for their differences, the more they profit me, and 
the better I ought to be pleased. It is honest differences of 
opinion freely expressed that most help us on towards the truth. 
The only thing that can save us from spiritual as well as mental 
stagnation is free discussion. 



SERMONS. 
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I. THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ETEBNAL LIFE. 

John xvii: 3, 4. — "And this is life eternal that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and JesiiR Chrlut -whom thou haet sent." 

We may have sometimes asked ourselves in a thoughtful 
mood: " What is Christianity ? What distinguishes it from 
every other system of faith and philosophy and practical 
living ? Just what did Christ propose to do for humanity 
in coming upon our earth, and how are we to come into 
the realization of the benefit which he has put within our 
reach?'' We may look to my text, I think, for the true 
answer to these questions. Jesus came into the world to 
bring us eternal life. '^God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life." In the 
inspiration of prayer which rises to the very heart of his 
Father's counsels for the salvation of the world, the Savior 
breathes forth these words with the text: *' I have glorified 
thee on the earth ; I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do." His part is done. Only a few hours 
more of his earthly life remain. He anticipates as virtually 
accomplished the death-agonies which ere another sunset 
will close in the cry: ^' It is finished.'' There is an under- 
tone of joy in his words. They sound like the report, of a 
conqueror bearing back to the Power who sent him forth, 
the news of triumphant success in his mission. They seem 
to say: '' I have planted the seed of eternal life in the earth ; 
I have grafted thy truth into the wild stock of human hie- 
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tory, opened tlie springs of thy love in tlie human heaii:. I 
have fully prepared the way for tlie coining of thy king- 
dom on the earth. I seal the work with my blood; and 
come back to thee." Faith needs but to enter into the 
work he has thus ''Jiiiished'' to find eternal life. But you 
will observe that the text tells us what eternal life is. So 
far as I am aware, it is the only formal definition of its 
nature in the word of God: " This is life eternal that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." To know God is eternal life— that 
knowledge which comes in its highest perfection through 
faith in Jesus Christ. I take tlie latter clause as not assert- 
ing something additional to the former, as if eternal life 
consisted in knowing God und something more, but as 
explaining and amplifying the former. We know God in 
Christ and through Christ; and this is the very ''life of 
God in the soul." 

But we may ask more closely, what is the nature of this 
knowledge of God ? In what aspect does it rise in the con- 
sciousness of the soul that knOws God ? Is it like the 
knowledge of any famous character in the past of whom 
history gives us some record, or the knowledge of any dis- 
tant personage of the present — the Emperor Napoleon, for 
example, of whom we hear many reports, and of whose 
existence and power we see some limited evidences in the 
ships and subjects he sends to our own harbor? Or is it of 
the same nature as the knowledge of any principle of sci- 
ence or problem of geometry which we reason out or dem- 
onstrate from certain data given ? Our reply must be that 
all these kinds of know^lcdge may be included in or at 
least minister to that which is eternal life. We do hear 
glorious reports of an Infinite Being ; we see the evidence 
of his existence and power all around us; we can reason 
out some strong proofs that he is and, in some degree, what 
he is, from these data given ; but you will all feel that the 
knowledge of God which is eternal life, must be more than 
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this ; 3'ou will have anticipated rae in saying that it is a 
knowledge which the heart alone can gain ; like that which 
affection ever learns in sympathetic communion, when 
heart speaks to heart, soul to soul — it is Love. " Love is 
of God,*' says John, '' and every one that loveth is bom of 
God and knoweth God." It is love that vitalizes our knowl- 
edge of God ; without it all our other kinds of knowledge 
of him — our rational demonstrations of his being, our intel- 
lectual conceptions of his attributes, our whole natural 
theology — is cold and dead, mere withered husks. Men 
may reach its highest pinnacle of attainment, and still come 
short of etenial life. But ** whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Jesus shall never die.'' He knows God livingly — heart 
to heart, soul to soul — holds fellowship with the Manifested 
Life. It is because we see in him whom the Father hath 
sent, God manifested to us as Love, moving us to a respon- 
sive love, that we come into the vital knowledge of God 
through him. All other divine manifestations combined 
do not make such impression on us ; do not reveal God as 
He is revealed in fullness of love to us in his Son. 

This knowledge of God practically realized, is Chris- 
tianity. In other words, the Gospel of Christ is the heaven- 
sent means of imparting and perfecting that Divine knowl- 
edge which is a living sense of God's presence with us and 
of his love to us. I lay emphasis here upon the word living. 
This knowledge which takes so grand a name as eternal 
life, is no bright thought that comes to the Christian like 
angels* visits, no mere happy mood of bodily health which 
a headache may scatter, no gusty impulse of reform or 
well-doing varying with the barometer, no dreamy musings 
on indolent fictions called heaven; it is an ever-present, 
stalwart sense of the Infinite Truth and Goodness— confi- 
dence in his triumph, repose in his' strength, joy in his 
light, quick response to his will — an active force pervading 
the believer's thoughts, moving his heart, the most abiding 
and inspiring spring, to action ; that which holds and rules 
5 
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and shapes and tempers his whole being as the heart pulses 
out life to the body. It is the indwelling consciousness of 
God ; the reunion of the finite spirit with the great Father 
Spirit; and in its continuance the life at home of the re- 
turned and welcomed prodigal. This, we say, is the one 
aim of Christianity, the one mission of Christ to our earth, 
to awaken and nourish this knowledge of God, this vital 
principle of eternal life, this love in the souls of men ; and 
the success of our Savior's errand to men — to us — will not be 
measured by the creed which we are persuaded to adopt or 
the professions we may be moved to make, but chiefly by 
two spiritual results wrought in our inward experience — 
first, the correction of that indiflferent spirit of the world 
which forgets God altogether, lives as if he were not ; sec- 
ondlv, the banishment of that horror of darkness under 
which the sense of the existence and presence of God 
crushes out every feeling of filial trust in him and blights 
every lovely and loving affection of the heart. These 
opposite tendencies, universal in human nature, * are the 
strongest barriers against the Gospel in its eftbrts to impart 
the knowledge of God which is eternal life. Consider — 

1. The worldliness that forgets God, lives in easy self- 
indulgence, as if He had no claim on us, as if He were not 
here, as if He were nowhere. This is in itself a sort of neg- 
ative sin — heedlessness, not remembering, the mood of a 
child. At first glance it might not look serious; but when 
you remember the active propensities to evil which lie hid- 
den under this innocent-looking indifference, you will not 
expect it to remain negative long ; you will look for it to 
become, as it soon does, the black soil in which all positive 
evils take fertile root. But if there were no such tenden- 
cies to evil in the human heart the soul was created to 
know God, and could no more live in fbrgetfulness of Him 
than the plant could live without the air and the sun. 
Adam would have perished as surely, had he forgotten God, 
in the absorbing care of his tine garden, as he did by eat- 
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ing the forbidden apple. Is it not a law of the divine 
economy, as wide as our observation extends, that every 
life must have its own element and nourishment or it dies 
— the life of the tree, what the air and the earth will furnish ; 
the life of the animal body, the provisions of nature or toil 
for its appetites ; the life of the intellect, the various stim- 
ulants to thought? So there is a life in the soul, whose 
element and food is God. Take him away from that life, 
or let the soul turn away from him, and death ensues by 
inanition — would ensue if there were no disease. The un- 
nourished powers of the spirit wither and dry away. It 
would be as reasonable to expect the infant to reach the 
stature of manhood without food as to expect these germs 
of immortality to be developed without the living sense of 
God in them to support their life and feed their growth. 
It is a thought that should come home to us ia our much 
respectable worldliness, that the avocation we choose may 
be one which the word of God itself commends ; that we 
may pursue it in a way not to offend, in the smallest par- 
ticular, the good morals or good manners of society ; that 
we may put our hand to no deed for the justification of 
which we cannot plead the "Christian conventionalities," 
and yet rob our souls of their eternal life. We may not 
remember God. We may let the better life in us die for 
want of food. In many instances the dreary backsli dings 
of God's ancient people are condensed into the terse record, 
* * They forgot God ;*' and the history of the great reforma- 
tions, that were from time to time effected among them, 
through the word of the Lord, is often as tersely summed 
in the sentence, ^'They remembered the Lord their God." 
The germs of all history worth the writing, both of good 
and evil, lie in these contrasted sentences ; and we may 
each read our own bioglxiphy in them if we will. The 
same cause will produce the same results in human expe- 
rience, whether of races or of persons. 

Now it is not through the cross alone that Jesus seeks to 
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recover us to mindfulness of God. By that he would in- 
deed break up the deep sleep of our indifference, and startle 
us, if possible, into some sense of the fact that there is a 
God, and that He is not on a journey abroad that he should 
forget us, nor likely to become indifferent to us, whether 
we do well or ill. But he does not stop here. With a 
marvelous skill he aims to check our tendency to forgetful- 
ness by associating the thought of God most intimately with 
every need and every pleasure that each day brings. How 
wise his method ! He does not thunder God into our 
memory by the mighty events of an occasionally revealed 
omnipotence, by prodigies, or portents, or blasting judg- 
ments, or by mercies that bewilder us with joy. He does 
not depend on the gi^eat possibilities, fearful or hopeful, 
that lie in our own future. He simply points us to the 
common wants of every day, and the common blessings 
that satisfy them. He teaches every pain and every joy to 
remind us of God. ''Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without your Heavenly Father ; and even the hairs of your 
head are all numbered.** Your daily bread is not beneath 
his care, nor too small a boon for you to ask of him ; and 
in asking to quicken anew his grateful memory. The tints 
of the lily rebuke your anxieties for raiment. Is not the 
same Maker acquainted with the scantiness of your ward- 
robe? Then to crown all other assurances, "He is more 
willing to give the Holy Spirit — Himself — to them that ask 
Him than earthly parents to give good gifts unto their 
children.*' The conscious companionship of God is oflered 
us. Surely it is a marvel that we should forget him. 
Think now — 

2. Of that sense of God and his relation to us which 
awakens only dread and terror of him. Thoughtlessness 
of God is not the only danger of the human heart. The 
thought of him sometimes drives th,e soul to an equal dis- 
tance, and in that strange tendency of human nature to ex- 
tremes which meet in like results, at last ends in heedless- 
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ness of him, and takes full license to all the evils which the 
heart prompts. The heathen mind has often been found 
oppressed with a vague dread of meeting some unrelenting 
Judge, some stern Nemesis of life's wrongs, in the world 
to come — a sense of God which rests in brooding horror 
upon the guilty soul, which they can find no means to 
shake oft". It is not unusual to meet a similar state of mind 
under impressions imperfect and distorted, which have 
been received from the word of God, onlv intensified in its 
horror, it would seem, by the increase of light. God is 
known only as an enthroned Vengeance, and the soul cow- 
ei's down before him in utter, abject terror. We cannot 
hesitate to pronounce such a sense of God unprofitable. It 
is not knowledge, but ignorance or mistake ; it is not light, 
but darkness ; it is not life, but death. There is no more 
power in it to heal the sinful soul than in the fear of devils 
who '^ also believe and tremble." Further, we cannot hesi- 
tate to regard that style of pulpit teaching, and those rep- 
resentations of doctrine which bring and hold this element 
of horror in religious feeling into predominance over every 
other, as either false, or, at best, delusively partial and in- 
complete. Their impression is essentially erroneous. They 
will ultimately work the same mischief as their opposite 
error, which relaxes all sense of God's authority over us. 
They need to be softened and completed by that element 
of cheer and hope, and trust and love, which no one can 
fail to see in the foreground of all our Savior's teaching. 
Filial confidence, the needed balance of feeling between 
horror and forgetfulness, can be restored in no other way. 
It may be observed through the whole history of the church, 
when there has been this exaggeration of the terrific ele- 
ment in Christian teaching, the influence however powerful 
for the time, has not been lasting. The Christian life has 
not been nourished, but withered and blasted. Those 
periods have been followed by seasons of great laxity and 
corruption. Nay, even while such teachings have been 
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sounding their ailarms in the ears of the church, the most 
lamentable uncharitableness of spirit and fierce contentions, 
and dissoluteness of morals even, have characterized her 
membership. These fictitious terrors are powerless against 
the worst sins of the heart, and seem to stimulate rather 
than repress the most flagrant forms of vice. The artificial 
penalty with which sin is threatened, gives an artificial 
tone and air to the religious virtues and experience, while 
the presumption insidiously takes possession of the mind, 
that some artificial way of escape will be found by which 
the sinner will have virtual impunity. So men learn to 
be nice and scrupulous on the technicalities of religion, 
forms, rites, prayers so many times a day, in certain places 
and postures, bead countings and the like, but careless of 
the eternal verities and immutable demands of God — as 
the Pharisee tithed mint and anise and cumin, and omitted 
the weighter matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith. Witness the Church of Rome in the dark ages, and 
over half Christendom in these ages of light — ^a sulphurous 
theology, and a preached word hot with never-ending 
flames in the cathedral, and a life that sets at nought every 
high virtue of manly character and every precept of moral 
purity in the world without. No people are more religious^ 
in their way, than the Spanish races in Europe and on this 
continent, north and south ; none are more corrupt. 

I cannot help believing, and I feel it right for me to say, 
that I have observed the like results from the overstrained 
and unnatural appeals to fear that have made the chief reli- 
ance of many modern evangelists and revivalists (so called) 
in the Protestant Church. Exti^avagances of terror have 
been followed by relapses into apathy of religious action, 
heartle?sness in religious professions, and increased disso- 
luteness of moral lifo. The effect has been unhappy in 
almost every respect. Further, I have long had a growing 
conviction, and I can no longer doubt that it is my duty to 
say, that there is a large element in the inherited theology 
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and literature, and generaj sentiment and oast of experience 
in our own church, which tends to the same result. Our 
Gospel seems to me, as popularly apprehended, partial and 
one-sided, if. not actually erroneous. The fathers of our 
Church lived in stern times. They needed to be iron-willed 
and iron-nerved men. They were such. Their lives were 
heroic. Their history is a grand epic. They deserve the 
reverence in which we have been taught to hold them. But 
they naturally brought into prominence those aspects of 
Divine Revelation that suited the temper of their times. 
What wonder that they should have shaped their Gospel 
into something a little hard and stern ? What wonder that 
we cannot transfer their type of teaching and experience to 
our times and our circumstances, without some feeling of 
incongruity ? Could you transfer the stern views and senti- 
ments and style of life native to the camp and the battle- 
field, to the quiet scenes of peace and home ? It was to be 
expected also that lingering superstitions, brought with 
them out of the darkness from which they had just emerged, 
would color their teachings in some degree. We need not 
feel bound to receive these teachings as from heaven simplj' 
because our Church fathers — Calvin, Knox, Howe, Edwards 
and the like — held and taught them. We shall honor them 
better in reverently setting their errors aside. The rigidest 
. conservative of the old way cannot reftise to confess that their 
whole system of doctrine and practical method of applying 
it, taken together, give a hard and arbitrary aspect to the 
character of God little like the Gospel Father. We should 
take a different impression of him if left simply to the New 
Testament. Whatever they intended they taught the sov- 
ereignty of God in a style that confounded sovereignty with 
arbitrariness in the minds of their pupils and hearers. He 
is made to seem arbitrary in his choice of the elect, and 
arbitrary in his reprobation ^of the rejected ; arbitrary in 
the final reward of the righteous, and more arbitrary in 
the final punishment of the wicked. The sense of tyranny 
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which all this awakens overbalances the sense of God's 
Fatherhood. He repels instead of attracting. He awes 
love into distrust. The experience is gloomed with the 
shadow of dread. The heart cannot know him as he is. 
As a matter of fact this style of teaching has never been 
able to hold consecutive generations of Christians to its 
faith and spirit. Train one generation, in it, and the chil- 
dren, or at the remotest the grand-children, would slide 
away from it. I am persuaded that one reason why the 
large amount of true religion outside of the Church in our 
day, does not come in and put itself under the full culture 
and enjoyment of Christian ordinances, is the repelling in- 
fluence of this hard and artificial conception of Christian 
truth that still lingers in the Church and often crops out 
offensively in her teachings. That unshepherded religion 
has all the moral virtues and all the practical Christian 
charity and liberality and benevolence that are to be found 
in the most earnest of the membership; and I cannot doubt 
that Jesus, if He were now among us, would say to us as 
He said to His disciples, forbidding those to cast out devils 
in His name, who would not keep in the little company 
just about His person — "Let them alone; he that is not 
against us is on our part.*' Yet they do not often attain, 
and cannot be expected to attain, any great richness of 
Christian experience, or comfort of Christian faith, or large 
development of the Christian life, while thus standing aloof 
from the means that Cnrist has appointed for their best 
culture. 

Time is not left me to say what I had designed to say in 
this connection on one doctrine upon which the subject 
under discussion has a direct bearing — the future punish- 
ment of those who die in impenitence. I propose to devote 
another sermon to that subject ; I will only add a few words 
now to indicate the application I would make of the 
thoughts before us. It cannot be denied that the doctrine 
has been so handled in almost the entire Christian Church, 
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the teachings of Scripture upon it so surrounded and set 
.off with circumstances of horror; heightened by every 
device of fervid imaginations, the Scriptural imagery so 
literalized, its deep spiritual import so grossly turned into 
material fact, that more than all other doctrines combined, 
this has been the means of investing God with a character 
of terror which the most devoted piety has found it hard 
to love or trust. I would speak here with the utmost care. 
While I cannot remain wholly silent, and keep a good con- 
science, I would not lift from human depravity, one useful 
restraint, or weaken one motive that might lead a soul to 
the life of religion. The doctrine is an awful one. It 
ought to be presented as such, and made to be felt as such. 
No one can doubt this who regards the teachings of either 
Scripture or nature. Sin is an awful thing. God's treat- 
ment of it as recorded in His Word, and witnessed in His 
works and providences every day, and felt in our own 
pains of body and aches of the heart, abundantly attest it 
to be such. Its future must be according to its character. 
But the force of the true doctrine *is only weakened and 
lost by surrounding it with artificial terrors. We must rid 
it of this fictitious and arbitrary character, or men will 
hold it a virtue in them to spurn it. In rejecting the 
absurdities with which it is clothed, they will generally 
confound these with the truth and cast all away together. 
And the religion of those who believe will too often be of 
that coarse and fitful stamp,, which acting under such an 
impulse, can hardly fail to become. These artificial con- 
ceptions I have -every reason to believe, are not generally 
in the faith of the orthodox Christian ministry, at least not 
in their grosser aspects; yet they are still largely in the 
popular feeling, rnd unquestioning popular assent of the 
orthodox Church. From the best of motives, no doubt, no 
means are taken to correct them. I doubt the wisdom of 
these motives. I doubt the expediency or Christian truth- 
fulness of that hesitating silence in which they hold us. I 
6 
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do not believe it ingenuous or right to make capital for 
sensational impression out of a mode of representation, 
which if our actual belief were known, would lose its 
power to produce such impression. I cannot consent to 
stand before you as a religious teacher in an attitude that 
would cause every allusion to this great truth of future 
retribution to be taken as an indorsement of absurdities 
which I do not and cannot hold. I cannot willingly be the 
cause of such impressions and conceptions of this subject 
in any of my hearers, as were created in my own mind in 
early life from the crude harangues of evangelists who 
were welcomed to nearly all orthodox pulpits. I do not 
wish the minds of my children to be infected with such 
horrors. If I thought they were imbibing such sentiments 
concerning the future, and their souls were being darkened 
by the feelings that ever attend these conceptions in our 
own loved Sabbath School, I should feel it my duty to with- 
draw them from its influences. I should feel that an ob- 
stacle, hard to overcome, was being created in their hearts 
to that knowledge of God which is eternal life. 

As to the circumstances and external conditions of the 
future state, we can well afford to be sparing in our positive 
teachings. The Bible is almost entirely reticent with 
respect to them, speaking only in figures which act as sug- 
gestions to our experience. By this experience only can 
its language be interpreted. God will by no means clear 
the guilty. Sin is loss, eternal loss to the soul. This convic- 
tion should go with every step and every movement of our 
lives. Yet we may rest in the joyful assurance that God 
teaches no doctrine, requires no faith, which, if held with 
the utmost intensity of conviction that our minds can feel, 
would render impossible that cheerful spirit and full joy 
which He repeatedly enjoins. He clothes himself with no 
terrors that render love to Him timid and fearful; with 
none that in the clearest conception of His whole character 
do not win the heart to a deeper trust and more joyous 
rest in Him. 



n. FUTUEE PUNISHMENT. 

Matthew xxv: 46. "And these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the right- 
eous into life eternal." 

The mission of Christ to our world, the one object of 
Christianity, is to give eternal life to men. This life, as 
we have shown in a previous discourse, is the knowledge 
of God, a living, ever trustful sense of His presence and 
love. That presentation of the Gospel which has most 
power to awaken and keep alive in the hearts of men this 
sense of God and of His relation to us, is nearest the 
truth. It most effectually answers the end of truth. If 
any system of teaching, as a whohj tends to weaken this 
sense of the divine presence and make men feel easy and 
careless in a life of worldliuess that practically forgets God, 
it must be erroneous; it does not attain the end of the 
Gospel. If, on the other hand, any doctrine or system, as 
a whole, sets the character of God before us in such a light 
that the predominant feeling in contemplating him is one 
of dread and gloom, withering the filial spirit of love and 
trust, it must be false ; it defeats the end of truth, darken- 
ing that knowledge of God which is eternal life. The true 
Gospel holds the experience in just balance between these 
extremes. 

It will be readily seen that this thought has a bearing on 
the subject which we have proposed to discuss more fully 
this morning — the punishment of the wicked in the future 
life. Allow me to say in the outset that while I hold the 
truth of the doctrine to be absolutely certain if there is any 
future life, and we may trust either reason or revelation, I 
am willing to admit that much has been assumed as certain 
concerning it which was mere baseless inference, and much 
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has been held and taught and pressed in. dogmatic asser- 
tion on the faith of others, which was but the grossest 
literalizing of Scriptural imagery. As with the opposite 
state of the redeemed, the great fact stands out boldly in 
Bible teachings; the manner and the circumstances are left 
in mystery. I shall dare to leave them thus. Where 
neither the word of God nor my own reason or experience 
give me a clear utterance to make, I shall have courage to 
sav: " I don't know." I would free the truth so far as I 
may from that strange artiticiality and absurd arbitrariness, 
the deposit of ages of superstition, which has crusted it 
over. Multitudes cannot distinguish the crust from the 
truth it hides. I would save this doctrine from the con- 
tempt into which these false conceptions have already 
brought it with many sober and earnest minds. I would 
save this motive as a power for the Gospel from the ex- 
tinction which threatens it under its perversions. I would 
have you feel that the teachings of our Savior on this 
solemn subject, as reported by the Evangelists, are wholly 
reasonable and in agreement with our own experience as 
far as it goes, and with the observed order of things in 
which we live under the government of God. 

The text before us sets ''everlasting punishment'* in 
direct contrast with "life eternal." The two ought 
to be viewed over against each other. The conception 
which we have already gained of eternal life, that knowl- 
edge of God, which is love, will throw its light over on its 
contrast and serve to bring out more vividly its real nature. 
The truest and intensest conception of spiritual death is 
just this contrast, the sense of God's being and presence 
which is not love, which is fear and dread and shrinking 
from his light, and choice of the darkness which enables it 
to forget him. We cannot call this knowledge ; it is igno- 
rance rather, spiritual night. 

But let us first examine briefly the word in the text ex- 
pressive of duration, by a singular taste translated everlast- 
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ing in one part and eternal in the other. I hardly need tell 
you that in the Greek it is the same word, aicovio^. This 
adjective perfectly corresponds in usage with the noun aicov, 
from which it is formed, and which we have turned into 
English as ceon. We have to inquire, therefore, what this 
word signifies. What is an oeon ? Our own Robinson, 
the greatest of New Testament lexicographer's for the 
Greek, defines the import of the word as " duration^ the 
course or flow of time^ in various relations as determined by 
the context.'' Used Ist. "For human life, existence;'^ 2d. 
" For time indefinite, a period of the world, the vwrld;'' 
"3d. ''For endless dnreitioji J perpetuity, eternity.'' Numer- 
ous texts are cited to illustrate this variety of meaning in 
its difterent connections. I am satisfied from the fullest 
examination of the subject which I have been able to give, 
that the leading idea which the word was designed to 
awaken in the minds of those who listened to our Savior 
and his Apostles was that which we express by the word 
dispensation, a certain period or flow of time during which 
one connected series of events and changes runs its course 
and ends in some consummation which that series was 
working out. It is applied to human life, including that 
series of events which death brings to a close, dismissing 
the soul into the next seon with the resulting character 
formed in the present. It is applied to the Christian dis- 
pensation, consummated in the second coming of Christ. 
It is applied to the whole period of the history of this world 
consummated in the final judgment. In each case, the 
whole series of events tends to one grand end which closes 
the 88 on. 

Now, here, I will ask you to notice particularly one fact 
which is the key to the view I am about to present. When 
this word of such varied signification as applied to the 
present course of time, is used as the measure of duration 
in speaking of the joys or sufterings of the future state, it 
is put in the plural number. It is ceons, and generally with 
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the double plural, (Bons of ceons, translated in our Bible 
forever and ever. The righteous shall reign by the river of 
life unto ceons of ceons. The smoke of torment ascends 
unto ceons of ceons. It has been the custom to say that this 
plural and double plural are intensive in signification, 
simply a stronger form of expression than the singular. I 
must think it more than this. Let the word bear with it 
into the future world its own proper meaning which meas- 
ures a dispensation, a course of events that flows on through 
a limited period to some consummation which ends the 
series and marks the point of transition into the next aeon 
or dispensation; then let us shape somewhat more dis- 
tinctly the impressive idea which this must suggest of the 
future state of being. 

1. Of the righteous. This word scatters at once the cur- 
rent conception of the heavenly life as an eternal monotony 
of psalm-singing or aimless, effortless ecstasies — as if the 
sinewy energies nourished by the hard struggle with evil, 
in God's service on earth, were to be softened and dissolved 
on cushions of eternal idleness, misnamed rest. We shall 
rather be taught to view the entrance upon that life as the 
starting forth on a new career of progress, measured and 
definite; a new goal of attainment set before the eye rous- 
ing the aspirations and leading on the endeavors; all the 
energies which grew under the training of the preceding 
life now needed, and girded anew for another stretch of the 
onward and upward advance, all progress still depending 
on effort, and the hight of attainment exactly measured by 
the fidelity and earnestness with which the powers already 
gained are used — heroism still having its field and its op- 
portunities; mediocrity still stimulated by superior ex- 
ample. And thus the soul runs its second course of life, 
measures off the second of its endless aeons — the body of 
the resurrection in which it emerged from its earthly state 
then, it may be, undergoing a transfiguration that clothes the 
immortal with a glory as much transcending that which it 
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is just leaving behind as that exceeded the lower life of earth 
in which it began. And thus on forever, each new begin- 
ning made mth the advantage of all the forces of knowledge 
and life gathered in the spheres below, the need of effort 
and the joy of success in rising toward the better aim, the 
higher glory, still and ever keying up the powers to more 
exalted effort. We may well believe that the soul will thus 
tread hights of divine knowledge, and make its home in 
spheres of light and love such as no earthly imagination has 
ever yet even faintly conceived. May not that third heaven, 
to which the Apostle tells us he knew a man that was caught 
up, be significant of more than mere position in space? 
Have you tacitly taken up the common impression that there 
is but one heaven, and that once safe among its joys there 
would be nothing for higher aspirations to reach after? 
And must it be presumption for the sinner who has received 
the spirit of adoption from above, to cherish the hope that 
he may yet dwell at home amid those utterances which Paul 
heard there, not lawful to be breathed on this lower world 
because there is no earthly language that will bear their in- 
effable meanings? Aye, may he not even hope to rise 
where he wll listen to others too holy to be uttered even 
where Paul was permitted to hear those divine mysteries ? 
O, a wonderful life must that be which runs on through seons 
of seons ! A wonderful power is that spirit within us, cre- 
ated in the image of God, whose endless life can find full 
development in no briefer career ! And do we not see in 
every growing life around us — the rush, the reed, the pine, 
the pear, the body of man — a type and mute prophecy of 
this growth of an immortal spirit through stages or seons of 
development ? So deeply indeed is this written in nature as 
a universal law, that we find it diflicult to conceive that any 
progressive life should advance by any other rule. How the 
deadening tameness of the common idea of heaven melts 
away before this mighty thought of Inspiration ! And how 
boundless the motive to make the most of our opportunities 
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and of ourselves here by gathering all the possible force we 
may into our being which will all avail us for those seons of 
progress and higher attainment which stretch out in endless 
prospect before us. What occasions of mutual helpfulness, 
what service of rescue and sympathy for those struggling 
upward through the lower spheres may open to us in this 
advancing life of ages, we know not ; but doubtless the lim- 
itless realms over which our Father reigns will afford scope 
for the largest powers that effort and discipline will ever 
gain. 

2. But we must turn to the contrast — ^alas that sin had 
created the necessity ! — ^the state of those who have heard 
the Gospel and deliberately refused to repent and believe. 
How are we to conceive of this ? The Bible sets it in direct 
-contrast with that growing life of which we have just taken 
a view. Experience will suggest help in our interpretation. 
A growing life will throw some light on a dying life. We 
have seen the former under its scriptural representation, as 
a loving knowledge of God, unfolding in ever-increasing 
light, and rising ever nearer its source through ascending 
spheres of revelation of the divine glory. We shall think 
of the latter, then, as ignorance of God, or that fearing, 
shrinking sense of his being which feels him without know- 
ing him — ^in reality the deepest ignorance of what he is — a 
growing blindness that is ever closing in on the soul in 
thicker darkness. This, too, runs on through seons of seons, 
a dying life, sinking down tlirough stages of decay, to a 
lower and still lower condition. 

But will this be absolutely endless then ? Must not the 
dying spark, growing ever feebler, at last go out in utter 
night ? I must claim the privilege of limited powers here, 
and reply that I cannot tell. I shrink from no legitimate 
inference that may be drawn from the view just given, based 
as I believe it to be, on the Word of God. I must admit 
that the word before us expressive of duration, does not in 
itself decide the question — ^that its full meaning would be 
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answered if that wretched life should come to an end. The 
Bible, so lar as I have been able to read, nowhere asserts 
the necessary immortality of a created squI ; and I cannot 
affirm positively that the voice of nature or reason, to my 
degree of development at least, is absolutely clear and cer- 
tain against the possible extinction of the self-conscious life. 
Still I find it impossible for me to believe that any being 
created in the image of God will ever cease to exist — ^that 
the divine spark from heaven will ever go out. There is a 
whisper within that seems to say that the power of an end- 
less life beats in every human breast. Shall we imagine, 
then, that this dying life is the spiritual counterpart to that 
line in mathematics which forever approaches but never 
touches a curve — the spiritual asymptote of annihilation — a 
soul forever approaching but never touching non-existence.* 

We can conceive of no good end to be answered by this 
prolonging of an infinitesimal existence. We must leave the 
subject where God has left it, veiled in mystery. Let the 
soul that rejects his mercy, and will not obey his word, go 
on into that awful mystery at its own guilty peril. 

But is there certainly no hope that this dying life may, 
somewhere along the flow of the unending aeons, be rescued, 
re-quickened, and turned back in an upward growth toward 
light and God ? Where I cannot know, I must purposely 
leave my answer indefinite. I feel bound to say, according 
to the light given me, that nature, as she speaks with the 
voice of all known experience, seems to give no encourage- 
ment to such a hope. She reveals no inherent energies of 

'*' My attention has been called to the fact that Dr. Bushnell (Vicarious Sacrifice, page ii33 
and onward,) presents a similar view of the future state, and I observe that he has fallen 
upon precisely the same illustration. I certainly received no help from him in forming this 
view, as I was not aware that he had presented an3rthing like it until after this discourse was 
preached; but I am glad that the weight of such a name is to go in its favor, and that I can 
refer any who may be interested in his opinion to the masterly discussion he has given the 
subject. 

A brother Presbyter also writes me that Dr. Tayler Lewis, in his " Six Days of Creation," 
presents a like view of seon as denoting a " time- world," or progressive dispensation. His book 
I have never read; but the opinion of so ripe a scholar in Greek, and of so profound a thinker 
withal, is, I hardly need say, a strong testimony in favor of whichever side of such a question 
it may be given. 

7 
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moral recuperation in such a sinking life to restore its en- 
feebled vitality, and enable it to rise again to moral health. 
Revelation also, although its words may bear another inter- 
pretation, seems to have shaped its language with the ex- 
press design to discourage such hope. We cannot forget 
the bridgeless gulf between the rich man and Lazarus, cut- 
ting off all possible communication ; we cannot forget the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched ; we 
cannot forget the sin against the Holy Ghost that hath 
never forgiveness, neither in this seon nor in that which is 
to come; and when by the vivid light which John's pen 
throws into the fiiture we look down along the dark seons, 
the last thing we see is the smoke of torment ascending 
still. Revelation will not permit us to see clearly beyond. 
If Christ and Him crucified be clearly offered and deliber- 
ately rejected here, we can conceive of no higher or more 
efficient means of salvation. We are expressly assured that 
there can be no second " sacrifice for sins," as if something 
were needed to supplement the deficiencies of the first. 

K there is any basis of hope, therefore, it must be in the 
unrevealed methods and resources of that all-loving Father 
to whom all things are possible, even things harder than 
that a camel should go through the eye of a needle. We 
can easily conceive that Christ should be so presented to 
the sinner in another life, his suffering love so illustrated, 
the simple facts of his great sacrifice so cleared of the arti- 
ficial theories by which they have been obscured in all ages 
of the Church, that his real atonement tor sinful souls should 
seem a new truth never heard before. That the eflicacy 
and possible application of that atonement should be limited 
in all cases to this state of being, I cannot believe for a mo- 
ment. When we look upon the amazing inequality of con- 
dition and opportunity which human life presents — millions 
passing into eternity every year from lands that have never 
heard of Christ, other millions in Christendom itself dying 
at all ages of life, in all degrees of intelligence and light, 
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with the moral nature of many evidently not hardened, still 
impressible and yielding under good influences — ^immortal 
beings in this condition going to their final account as rap- 
idly as the ticking of your watch, night and day, age after 
age — the thought that all these who have not formally be- 
lieved in Christ should sink down alike into eternal death, 
with no other opportunity of recovery, is not merely incred- 
ible, but simply monstrous. It is safe to say that no re- 
flecting mind believes this, because it is sheer impossibility 
to such a mind. It is felt that it would be a dark impeach- 
ment of the character of God. It contradicts the whole 
revelation of himself as he appears to us in his works and 
in his Word. The more deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Gospel one becomes, the more revolting this idea grows 
to him. If other views of doctrine are held, which seem to 
demand this belief in logical consistency, the latent convic- 
tion that there must be some dark mistake in the theology 
or the reasoning which involves such a consequence, prac- 
tically nullifies the theory. The hope that we are mistaken 
is stronger than the belief that we are right. If it should 
be said that such a belief is necessary to suitably impress us 
with the awful nature of sin, whose fearful workings and 
miseries we see around us and feel within us, the ready 
answer is that exaggeration of its consequences has much 
the same effect upon our feelings towards the turpitude of . 
sin as the most softening palliations of its guilt. The ex- 
tremes meet in a like influence. We cannot but believe 
that with human nature as it is, such a representation of the 
government of God, instead of deepening our feeling of 
guilt, must tend to unsettle all sense of the distinction be- 
tween sin and holiness. We may paint the terrors of the 
law in such colors of extravagance as to awaken a sense of 
absurdity fatal to all motives of repentance. We may pos- 
sess the imagination with such fictitious horrors that the 
repentance, and the whole religion to which they lead, 
are but the policy of the craven or the cringing of the slave. 
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There is reason for caution on this side as well as on the 
other. Exaggeration tends to corrupt the very heart of 
piety itself. 

Of the circumstances and methods under which Divine 
Wisdom will deal with the millions who pass into the future 
world or next aeon unbelieving, yet with the moral nature 
not hopelessly hardened, I have nothing to say. On these 
points the Bible is silent, and I would not presume to be 
wise above what is w^ritten; but I cannot hesitate to express 
the joyful assurance — the character of God and the whole 
tenor of the Gospel are the warrant of its certainty — that no 
erring immortal whom God's forbearing love can find means 
in that world to reach and soften and save, will ever be 
eternally lost. If any shall fear that the expression or in- 
dulgence of such assurance may lead to fatal procrastination 
of repentance, that fear should be allayed by the certainty 
under the view now given that every hour of such delay 
must be loss to the soul. I^ot only is the increase of growth 
cut oft', but the better life is certainly growing weaker — 
dying. The difficulties of its recovery are accumulating. 
Reason tells us this. Experience tells it. Every law of 
our being known through reason and experience, joins with 
the word of God in giving it confirmation. And even if we 
might know that far down the ages of the future the divine 
life might be re-quickened in the neglecter of truth, who can 
tell the birth-pangs and struggles with accumulated diffi- 
culties through w^hich that new life would have to break its 
way up from such a low condition back to the light ? "We 
know that they must be such as this earthly state, dark as 
it is, knows nothing of. And equally sure must we feel that 
the dwarfed soul snatched from such a depth must run its 
eternal course shorn of half its glory. Oh, no ! the truth 
can never make sin feel that it is safe from danger, or give 
it the shadow of an excuse to delay repentance. 

Now in drawing to a close, let us pause a moment upon 
the position we have reached, and gather up a few infer- 
ences that the view before us will justify : 
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1. That everlasting punishment is no material lake of fire, 
no arbitrary infliction of bodily pain in any form. I spend 
no words upon this point ; the idea is simply too absurd to 
deserve or need other notice. 

2. We infer that there will be no arbitrary exertion of 
divine power to hold the soul in life or eternally revitalize 
its powers that it ^may be kept in suffering. The plea tor 
this idea has been that Justice or violated Law demands it. 
But what Justice ? What Law ? Is there any sense of jus- 
tice in your breast or mine, any felt sanctity of God's broken 
Law, that demands this, or would be soothed or gratified by 
such an arbitrary prolongation of pain, or made more true 
and loyal to God by having it eternally before our eyes. 
Can you conceive that the heart of any intelligent creature 
of God, unless it should be the heart of a demon, could be 
other than revolted by such a spectacle ? Dare to think un- 
fettered by artificial theory or the fear that you will be 
doomed forever if you follow that holiest light which the 
Gospel kindles within you, and you will not hesitate in your 
answer. 

3. We infer that respecting a state of retribution whose 
methods and incidents Revelation has left in utter mystery, 
we are not bound to receive any positive dogmatic faith 
framed out of the inferences of others, which revolts the 
purest and best feelings created within us by the word and 
Spirit of God. In other words, as God has revealed nothing 
positive about the manner and circumstances of future pun- 
ishment, we are not bound to believe positive absurdities 
respecting them. 

4. We infer that there is no reason in Scripture or nature 
to believe that there will be growth in the capacities of the 
wicked, and consequent increase of suffering as the aions 
of the future flow by. There is every reason to suppose 
the very opposite. Sin and suffering wither mind and 
heart, instead of increasing their capacities ; and by a law 
as universal as our observation and experience, a dying life^ 
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physical^ mental or moral is ever attended by a decreasing sensi- 
bility. We should, therefore, seem to be justified in believing 
that the climax of positive suffering for sin and the begin- 
ning of its abatement is reached either in this life or early 
in the next. Every disease has its inflammatory stage dur- 
ing which pain rages at its hight ; when this passes either 
into convalescence or decline, going on towards either 
health or death, the pain abates. So with the soul's disease 
of sin. Hence — 

5. We infer that the retributive motive by which we 
should chiefly urge men to repentance and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is not positive suffering, but the fact that the 
divine powers of life in them are dying. It is loss rather 
than pain. It is the dying out of that capacity for the 
knowledge of God which is eternal life. A man might be 
willing to endure an age of pain if he could gain the whole 
world thereby ; men often do consent to endure long and 
bitter suffering for worldly gain ; but if the loss of the soul 
be the price of that gain, what can it profit ? An agony of 
pain may attend the quenching of the bodily eye; but the 
saddest thing is not the pain but the loss of sight, shutting 
up the body in life-long darkness. There is pain, there is 
agony, attending the gradual darkening of the eye of the 
soul; but 0, the sad thing is not the agony even in its bit- 
terest measure ; it is the quenching of the sight that shuts 
the soul up in the outer darkness — away from the light of 
God ! The slow coming-on of spiritual blindness is a fearful 
thing. The pain is of consequence only as it warns of ihe 
great loss that threatens. And we know that if sin is not 
forsaken and God is not served and loved, that loss is sure, 
that blindness is deepening its night around the soul. Ex- 
perience forbids one doubt of this. The truth is enforced 
by certainty. 

And now, my friends, allow me to say, as I leave this 
subject with you, that my object in this discussion, my hope, 
has been to remove one great stumbling block that hinders 
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many from entering the Christian life, or from more openly 
declaring their religious interest. I have songht to set this 
matter of future punishment before you on those reasonable 
grounds where the Holy Scriptures have plainly placed it. 
I have pondered long and carefully and often painfully over 
it. I have felt a joy that I cannot tell in reaching settled 
convictions. An incubus of night that was stifling to every 
healthy and heavenly joy, has seemed to lift itself from my 
heart. A brighter sky opens its light over my head. A 
greener earth spreads itself beneath my feet. I no longer 
feel those shudderings of horror that used to quiver through 
every nerve as I went to the house of mourning and opened 
my lips to speak the word of life. I no longer feel com- 
pelled to choke back and smother those words of comfort 
and of hope which Jesus, the Resurrection and the Life, has 
put into my heart — not clearing the guilty, making the ret- 
ribution of ungodliness doubly sure, but giving hope to all 
and /or all in this world or the world to come who will accept 
His mercy. I have a Gospel which on every occasion it 
is a delight to speak. I have believed that if this subject 
could be disencumbered of superstitious fictions and placed 
on true and reasonable grounds of certainty, there were 
many among my hearers who would feel a power in the ap- 
peal it makes to them which they would not resist. Am I 
mistaken ? As it becomes known through this community 
that I hold and teach that view of everlasting punishment 
which has been opened before you to-day, shall a growing 
indifference to religion, a laxer morality, a freer worldliness, 
or an increasing vice among those who regard my opinion, 
prove my want of wisdom in speaking as I have done, and 
fulfill the boding prophecies of those who say it will not do 
to lift from the lives of men the restraint of those arbitrary 
horrors which I have ventured to call unreal? I cannot 
believe it. I feel assured of the opposite result. Surely I 
should not have uttered these thoughts to-day had I not 
believed' them in the interest of true godliness ; that they 
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would move a more earnest piety in the church, and a more 
healthful religious sentiment in the community at large. I 
have dared to cherish the confidence that if some of my 
hearers could be invited to come forward into a more de- 
cided religious position and life on terms which they would 
not feel it to be surrendering their own reason and self- 
respect to accept, and under motives which they would not 
feel that others must respect them the more for resisting, 
they would respond to that invitation. I am in a position to 
press such a call on you to-day— one that must fully accord 
with your own reason; one that every better impulse of 
your own heart must second. Shall this confidence meet 
with total disappointment ? I will not yield to such a fear. 
It cannot be that the appeal to mere brute pain in rational 
beings should be mightier than the rescue of the divine life 
within us from loss, and the unfolding of its powers in an 
endless growth. It seems as though the deepest sleep of 
worldliness must rouse and shake off its lethargy at such a 
call. Shall it be heard here in vain ? 




ni. FEAR 

1 JouK iv: 18. "He that feareth is not made perfect in love." 

Every government over subjects disposed to be insubor- 
dinate mu8t use the motive of fear. Pains and penalties 
must bar every path of transgression. The threatened in- 
fliction must be made as sure as possible, that the evil- 
doer may feel that there is no hope of escape or impunity 
for crime. When human governments have secured pub- 
lic order and individual rights safe from disturbance or in- 
fringement, they rest satisfied; they concern themselves 
no further about the motives of obedience in the subject. 
But if a kingdom is set up, having for its object, primarily, 
not the restraint of transgression, but the reformation of of- 
fenders, and the awakening and bringing to perfection in 
them the spirit of obedience and loyalty, the case is quite 
ditterent. Fear can no longer be the chief reliance. It 
cannot, of course, be wholly set aside. Indeed, its pressure 
will need to be felt with the greater urgency. The very 
fact that mercy and the chance of recovery are to be offered 
to the offender already under sentence, demands that the 
fires of retribution be made to blaze the more fiercely and 
surely along every path of sin ; otherwise law and govern- 
ment themselves would be softened into a nerveless thing 
of sentiment, which incorrigible crime might safely hold in 
contempt. So long as the spirit of rebellion is not broken ; 
so long as lingering moral weakness in the partially re- 
claimed tends to go astray or slacken the step in the way 
of reformation, penalty must sound its sharp, uncompromis- 
ing warning. Fear must startle carelessness and indiffer- 
ence into reflection, quicken the laggard steps of sloth, and 
send energy into the purpose that seeks and applies the 
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means of reforming mercy. But the part of fear is soon 
done. Its help ends when earnest attention to the truth is 
gained. Fear cannot move one throb of penitent feeling ; 
cannot stir one emotion of real hatred to sin ; cannot kindle 
one holy longing or noble aspiration. It is an altogether 
selfish and debasing passion if prolonged in its action ; and 
when it has operated the one result of gaining attention to 
the truth, if the reformation is to be anything more than 
outward, heartless action under its restraint, other motives 
must take possession of the heart and cast out fear. Fear is 
the deadly foe to the affections which are sought to be raised 
to a controlling power in the heart. It cannot co-exist with 
them. Other chords of feeling must be touched — other mo- 
tive powers must be sprung into action. The truth must be 
so handled as to banish this very menial which has done it 
the service of gaining attention to its claims — now become a 
hindrance to its work. Hearty loyalty is impossible w^here 
fear predominates. *' There is no fear in love; but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment. He that 
feareth is not made perfect in love." 

Now it is but repeating the substance of what I have 
advanced in the former discourse on the theme before us, to 
say that the aim and end of Christ's kingdom in the world 
is not simply to restrain evil, but chiefly the reformation 
and recovery of sinners, and to make them perfect in love. 
He came to set up his kingdom for that object. He suits 
all its motives and influences to that end — not to rule merely, 
but to redeem; not to crush rebellion only, but to kindle 
enthusiastic loyalty ; not to destroy life, but to save. Now, 
to take in the full scope of the influences by which he seeks 
to compass this end, we must begin with the fact that the 
world is lost. He finds it in that condition. The subjects 
he comes to save are in rebellion. They are hostile to his 
purpose of love to them. The first work on his hands is to 
make them sensible of this. They must be made to feel 
that they are lo^t, and in what their being lost consists — 
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alienation from God and enmity to his law. Hence, he first 
presents himself to them in the attitude of a king. He 
speaks with the tone of authority. It is a kingdom he has 
come to establish, not merely a benevolent association or 
moral reform society. Its right of dominion is universal ; 
it extends to every creature. He is king. He will never 
let them lose sight of this fact. His part is not to coax, but 
to command. Their part is to submit and to obey. And 
he attends the announcement of his claims with the procla- 
mation of penalties more awful than prophet or king had ever 
before denounced against rebellion. And there is this pecul- 
iarity in these penalties: they belong in their fullness to a 
future life. Their terror lies beyond the grave. " Fear not 
them that kill the body," he says, " and after that have no 
more that they can do ; but I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear; fear him that after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you fear him.'* It 
was after the rich man died and was buried that " he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torment." It is at the end of the 
world that He will send forth his angels to " sever the 
wicked from among the just, and cast them into a furnace 
of fire." These images of terror had been used before, 
but never with such a reference — never as clearly intended 
to throw their lurid light into the eternal world. Indeed, 
no inspired prophet or teacher had ever before clearly re- 
vealed a future life — not so clearly at least but that a pow- 
erful sect among the Jews, admitting the Scriptures to be 
the w^ord of God, denied the doctrine altogether. Doubtless 
many believed it — such as Job, and David, and Isaiah and 
Daniel, hoped and trusted with joyful confidence; but not 
one of them has left us a word to say that he knew he 
should live forever. They asked, '' If a man die, shall he 
live again?" but seemed to get only the echo of the ques- 
tion for an answer. Christ first ''brought life and immortal- 
ity to light through the Gospel." And right over against 
this revelation he sets its awful contrast, death ; that dying 
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life which I have lately jjietured to you. He was the first 
clear teacher in the Bible of such a death. And not onlv 
so, but he reiterates the fact with a strangely urgent fre- 
quency and varies its presentation in the most appalling 
figures. All that his Apostle^^ have left on record bearing 
on the subject seems almost feeble and tame in comparison. 
Surely, such a fact as this, urged in such a manner from the 
lips of Love, Himself, must arrest the attention. No heed- 
ful soul can hear it and feel at ease in sin or safe in the delay 
of repentance. There is a King and a kinrjdorn pressing 
claims upon him which he cannot resist without measureless 
peril. Under the interpretation of experience, by which 
alone we can get the real meaning of our Savior's fearful 
images, they are not likely to raise a sense of danger greater 
than the facts will justify. 

But does the Savior stop with this proclamation of terror 
which simply turns the eye of the straying subject towards 
His kingdom, without moving or having power to move him 
one inch on his return to loyalty ? Having raised the sharp 
cry of warning which startles the sinner into a sense of his 
danger and impels him to look earnestly around for a way 
of escape, will He count his work done, or trust the sinner's 
alarm to finish it and win him back to loyalty? Surely not! 
His real work is not yet begun. Terror is not a sense of 
sin. Fear of sin's consequences is not the feeling of its 
guilt and shame. Terror cannot teach gratitude. Alanii 
cannot win affection to goodness and worth. Fright cannot 
perfect in love. The feeling stands in the way as an antag- 
onist to all these nobler motions of the heart. The real 
springs which Christ seeks to move are not yet touched. 
One essential thing remains to be done — God must be made 
to appear as a father to his erring child. He is known as 
a Sovereign, he must be made known as a Father. Sin that 
will not repent must die, but the sinner is the author of his 
own doom. God still loves him. The Father's heart 
yearns with infinite tenderness over the lost child. It is 
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not He that kindles the fires of retribution threatened; 
the sinner fans them with his own wicked hand. It is 
not He that will inflict the miseries of the long jeons of 
future woe ; the sinner will inflict them on himself. It is 
not Hia breast that burns with consuming fires ; it is the 
soul that is alienated from him. The being that terror 
sees on the throne of the universe girt about with wrath is 
the phantom of a guilty conscience ; the Infinite Sovereign 
is still a Father, and his infinite compassion will follow the 
incorrigible even in their perdition, of which they (not He) 
are the authors. Christ is the very embodiment of this 
truth to us — God our Father — his very coming speaks it: 
" God so loved the world that he sent him." His teachings 
are all full of it; and his cross is but the emphasis which 
he lays on its expression. The one thing which the awak- 
ened sinner needs to feel is that God is his Father. Recov- 
ery to holiness is impossible till he feels this ; perfection in 
love is impossible; salvation is impossible till then. It is 
the prime element in the means of redemption. So Christ 
has made it to glow along every line of his Gospel, and 
stamped it even upon every sentence of threatened penalty 
that sanctions the law of God. The one impress upon all 
which no one that looks can fail to see is the cross — the 
Symbol of Love. 

What is the efifect when this truth is seen and felt ? First, 
the sinner knows and feels that every deed of sin is a mad 
stroke at Goodness and Love — the strongest of all influ- 
ences to awaken a real sense of sin. Then he must know 
and feel that if he continues on in this way, he becomes 
the excuseless author of his own perdition. The responsi- 
bility is all on himself. God is not to be charged with one 
pain or anguish that his soul shall feel through the ages to 
eome. They are the outgrowth of his own doings — they 
are the fruits of his own choice. God, his Father, would 
still rescue and relieve him if he could. 

I regret that I feel obliged here to turn aside from the 
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development of this subject which I had at first designed, 
to explain more fally my object in this discussion and to 
correct misapprehensions. This sense of God's fatherhood 
and love is absolutely essential to any genuineness of 
repentance or soundness of piety. There is no healthy 
experience without it. It is under a sense of this fact that 
I have spoken. If any views of Christ's teachings are pre- 
sented or held in such a manner as to leave the impression 
on the mind that God is arbitrary, unloving and vindictive 
in dealing with the wicked here or hereafter, that impres- 
sion is fatal to the end we seek to gain by the Gospel. If 
such views have become extensively rooted in popular 
prejudice or charged upon the church through misappre- 
hension, they must be corrected and neutralized or they 
cannot fail to work unbounded harm. And let no one im- 
asrine that our time is free from such views. When I see 
a whole community set aflame with reports that a minister 
teaches there is no hell because he simply denies that Christ 
taught the eternal torment of the wicked by material fire — 
as I saw in my own parish a few years asro — ^when I see 
such a man as the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London, print 
and send forth to his hundreds of thousands of readers a 
sermon asserting this material punishment, by fire, and in 
a volume widely commended by our own religious press 
without one protest against this perversion of Scripture; 
and when I see that crowds are ever ready to flock around 
the crude, religious sensationalist, whose chief capital of 
impression is this and kindred exaggerations, I cannot doubt 
the duty of those who feel that they know a better way to 
speak out plainly. Religion is brought into reproach with 
thinking men by these gross absurdities and the scenes 
which grow out of preaching them. We ought to say, with 
an emphasis that cannot be misunderstood, that they are no 
part of our faith; that we utterly repudiate them. But it 
is often asked, " why not use the very words and images 
which Christ has used to picture the coming doom of sin, 
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and let them make their own impression ? Can you speak 
more wisely than He V I answer, this would do very well 
had not those words and images become heaped with per- 
verted interpretations and meanings that have taken wide 
hold of the popular mind, which utterly prevent, in many 
cases, their making the same impression now which every 
intelligent reader of Scripture knows they must have made 
on the minds of those who heard them as they fell from 
the lips of the Savior, All we ask is, that they should 
convey their Author's intended meaning and make his in- 
tended impression. All we are aiming at is, to set them 
in an attitude that will do this. Then they will be as 
much more powerful and abiding in their influence as 
they are nearer to His meaning. The effect of mere ani- 
mal fright which they have often been used to produce, 
is an obstacle to true repentance, as we have seen, and 
really destructive of every true Gospel impression. A 
great temporary excitement has been produced at the ex- 
pense of all steady and abiding Christian life. We know 
what scenes our country has witnessed under the name of 
revivals of religion, usually through the influence of wan- 
dering evangelists. We know the means used. We know 
the whole character of such excitements. We know the 
results. Nine out of every ten, sometimes ninety-nine out 
of every hundred, make a profession of religion and enter 
the church only to soon fall away. The class most numer- 
ously aflfected are the children, a pleasant fact in itself, but 
too often leaving the impression that religion is a matter 
that cannot command the attention and respect of men. 
The more sober class of the community are seen standing 
aloof from these scenes. Their judgment cannot approve 
them. To say that this is from the depravity of their hearts 
and native enmity to the truth is simply to insult all intel- 
ligence and common sense, for among the number will be 
found many of the most earnest Christian hearts. I cannot 
doubt that the proverbial fickleness of Christian professions 
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is largely attributable to this overstrained and unscriptural 
use of the motive of fear, (the most fickle of all passions) 
and the failure to counteract its influence by such appeals 
and instructions as would awaken more abiding principles 
of action. You will see many of a certain style of religion 
in the church coming forward on the occasions referred to, 
greatly roused and making a show of zeal that promises 
the finest results, only to settle back again as soon as '* the 
revival is over," into their old ruts of worldliness and re- 
ligious death, to drag their mired wheels heavily forward 
again in the old style, I cannot doubt that it is largely 
owing to the same cause that you will see such numbers in 
every large church taking the most solemn covenant that 
man ever vowed upon themselves four or six times a year, 
only to causelessly break it every week or every day during 
the intervening time — solemnly devoting themselves, their 
time, their money, their souls and bodies, their life to God;, 
to live only for Him, to hold and use all they have for no 
other end than His service and glory, and then, so fa,r as any 
earnest activity or real self-sacrifice or self-denial for relig- 
ion is concerned, remaining undistinguished by one shade 
of difference from the more moral class of the irreligious 
world around them. The life of religion in the church has 
thus run fearfully low. When one looks upon this condi- 
tion of things with a Chriitian heart, he can hardly fail to 
feel an inspiration as from God come upon him, as it came 
upon the Prophets of old, to lift up his voice in the cry of 
warning, and point out the better way and call the people 
of God to a better life. And if I must suffer for speaking 
the truth, let me suffer. Christ suffered more for the same 
cause before me; and the disciple is not above his master. 
I have no hope of seeing a higher life in the church till 
some one shall dare to speak something a little out of the 
line of the current preaching — such as you have heard fvout 
this pulpit, to go no further for an example, for the last three . 
years. My object is not to relax the bonds of religious pro- 
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fession and make the Christian life easier, but to tighten 
them ; not less earnestness, but more ; not less revival, but 
more; not less repentance, but more; not less prayer and 
labor, but more ; not less religion, but more. 

I know that the coarser view of future punishment refer- 
red to, and corresponding fictions respecting future happi- 
ness, are not widely held in our own church. You will not 
very often hear them in our pulpits now. I am pleased that 
some of you have shown that you would be indignant with 
me if I should make such a misrepresentation. I gladly 
exonerate my brethren from such folly. But an odor of 
such teachings, once more common than now, still lingers 
unhealthily in popular religious sentiment ; and no effect- 
ual means are taken, so far as I am aware, to disinfect the 
air of its presence. I am glad that I can give decided tes- 
timony from leading teachers in the orthodox church on this 
subject. It used to be one of the emphatic points urged in 
a lecture before his class by one I count my father in the- 
ology, now President of Union College, that the lost soul 
is tho author of its own perdition. God punishes by leaving 
it to itself. Says another well-known teacher of New Eng- 
land: "If the sceptic bolts upon us with the question, 
* Where is hell?' or the question whether we suppose a 
God of infinite goodness has occupied himself in excavat- 
ing and fashioning a local state for the torment of bad men ? 
it is enough to answer that a bad mind carries a hell with 
it, excavates its own place of torment, makes it deep and 
hot as with fire, and will assuredly be in that place what- 
ever else may be true. * * * j^ has the fire and brim- 
stone in itself, and the suftbcating smoke and the darkness, 
and the thirst, and the worm that never dies — ^testifying 
always, 'I, myself, am hell.' " Says the brilliant and emi- 
nently sound author of '* Ecce Deus:*' *' God does not 
inflict the eternal mrsery ; he simply points it out as the 
resultant of certain courses. Men often complain as if the 
misery were superimposed by God. It is not; it comes out 
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of the man, not from God/' Let this suffice on that poiut. 
This is the point I aim to make — God is not the arbitrary 
and vindictive author of the lost soul's sufferings ; and this 
testimony will apply not only to material burning, but to 
every other form of pain. 

But there is a view of future punishment common among 
even thoughtful minds of the church in our country, which, 
looks more plausible, but seems to me even more artificial 
and unscriptural than the former. This notion assumes 
that as the soul is to live forever, it must grow forever. Its 
capabilities must eternally increase ; and if lost, its sin and 
its miseries must go on increasing in the same proportion. 
This would involve the result not only that the growing 
anguish would at last reach an unceasing agony that would 
be all but infinite, compared with which burning in literal 
flames would be cooling, but also that alongside the king- 
dom of God forever growing in holiness and joy, there 
would be a kingdom of evil forever increasing in power, 
enlarging eternally its forces of rebellion, and deepening 
the intensity and expanding the volume of its hatred to 
God. I will only say of this idea, that as there is not one 
line or syllable from the first letter of Genesis to the last of 
Revelation to support it, as it is entirely a speculative fig- 
ment of the human mind, it cannot be made a point of 
orthodoxy to hold it or preach it. And as it is plainly con- 
trary to our whole experience and observation, which shows 
diseased powers of body or mind after a brief period of 
unnaturally stimulated force, declining in strength, I fear 
that its influence will be the same as that of the grosser 
view wtich we all agree to discard, viz : to lead many 
thoughtful men to reject the whole doctrine, because they 
fail to discriminate it from an irrational exaggeration. The 
only safe way is to keep to the Scriptures and that reason 
and experience by which alone we can truly interpret them. 
I feel fully assured that this subject, presented in its real scrip- 
tural aspects, instead of so generally repelling meii cultivated 
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to a high energy of thought, from all religion — as has been 
the fact with so many in France and Germany and other 
portions of Europe, and is in danger of becoming a fact 
at the chief centers of intelligence and human culture in 
our own land — will command a power over the most 
thoughtful and cultivated, as well as over all other classes, 
that will gladly be allowed to sway their convictions, help- 
ing to bring them into the sweet captivity of the love of 
Christ. Above all, may we take it for granted that no 
aspect of this doctrine, which sets God in the attitude of an 
unnatural father, vindictive, delighting in the pain of even 
a lost child, pursuing him with penal agonies even after there 
is no hope of recovery, can be true? A father s heart is in 
His breast towards us, and with Him is no variableness or 
shadow of turning. He will chastise His child most bit- 
terly for his good ; He will follow him with pains which 
his trangressions have no natural tendency to bring upon 
him, just as the loving parent will lay the rod upon his 
child with a smart which its disobedience would never of 
itself have made the child feel — God will punish with his 
own hand thus far arbitrarily^ if you please ; he does so 
often by his providences and manifold inflictions of grief 
and suffering — these are the strongest tokens of his love — 
but beyond the point of possible recovery, you cannot 
imagine that a father who ever loved should pursue his 
infatuated child with the hand of arbitrary and vindictive 
torments. No! The child may ruin himself; he may 
spurn that love ; he may make his own eternity as miser- 
able as an immortal soul can bear ; but it is the child that 
does it, not the father — the child because he will, and the 
father cannot prevent him. God's infinite compassion 
follows him still — and there is no such power to move to 
repentance in the very last hopeful stage of a hardening 
soul as that love which follows with the anguished appeal, 
"How can I give thee up, Ephraim !" And there is no 
such sound of utter, desolate woe as the despairing word 
with which that love turns away hopek sr^ — ' Ephraim is 
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joined to idols; let him alone !" Pursue him no further! 
pain him no morel He vrill die! Let him alone — ah, 
can any hearer of mine consent to go on to a heritage of 
sin and woe, in the life to come, with such a love sending 
its cry of despair after him ? Let no word of mine ever be 
used to encourage such profitless risk. 

A few words further as to the limits of liope. I have 
assumed that in the case of every soul, God's Spirit would 
follow up to the line where the moral vitality was exhausted ; 
where the hardening sensibilities grow hopelessly hardened. 
One would think this no very extravagant assumption re- 
specting a father that loves his child; but I care not to re- 
assert this now. Let us dwell rather upon the danger of pass- 
ing that limit where the Gospel ceases to aftect the heart. 
I must tell you with all solemnity I believe that in many 
cases it lies fiar this side the grave. Whatever may be true 
of children and the heathen and the veiy ignorant, you 
who live under the full light of the Gospel and resist the 
claims of God under that light, urge yourselves on to and 
beyond that limit most rapidly. Yqu waste and wear the 
moral sensibility with a fearfully prodigal violence. I must 
say also in fidelity to my own convictions of the truth — I 
must say to all — I must say to these young friends on my 
right hand and on my left — repeating in substance what I 
^aid in the previous discourse, that if such limit is once 
passed, I see no revealed ground of hope.* John tells us 
^' There is a sin unto death, and there is a sin not unto 
..death." I would not trifle with the oniinous meaning in 
the first part of this sentence. It seems to point to a hope- 
less hardening of the heart which is spiritual death. 

Finally. If I do not greatly err, this view of a dying 
moral life will retain a strong hold upon the mind after the 

* The author has been charged with self-contradiction in this passage after the expression 
, of Aop<, to be found at the close of the preceding sermon. He is not at pains to defend his 
self-consistency, assured as he is that there are few thoughtful Christians who will not, to 
their own heftrts at least, confess the same hope. He is glad to see them capable of this 
inconsistencj between their ^«.uid their 6du/, when the latter has taken the unnatond 
form prevalent in the church. Let his critics, however, take in the whole scope of his ai^u- 
ment in comparing those passages, and they will And slender grotmd for their charge. 
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threat of positive pains and penalties ceases to move any 
fear. Many of you I know can no longer be touched by 
the last-named motive. You have outgrown fear. You 
cannot feel it. You hear the most solemn of Christian 
utterances sounding their alarm without the quiver of a 
nerve. But you can see and know the tendency of a pres- 
ent experience. You can bring yourself to reflection and 
say, "I knoio that the religious life of which others tell is 
not in me. I know that my chief delight is not in God and 
those aspirations of prayer in which they find such joy. I 
know that whatever capacities of the better life in me are 
thus neglected, must be dying. I do not fear that I shall 
burn forever ; but I do not wish this moral vitality of my 
soul to be quenched. I do not fear that my Father in 
Heaven will pursue me with the torments which his power 
might inflict ; but I do not wish to shut myself away from 
his light and the sight of his glory forever. My own ex- 
perience tells me that the inclination to the religious life, 
if repressed, grows weaker as the years pass by. I once 
felt a need of the soul, the sense of which is becoming 
more dim. I once thought that at some convenient season 
I should become a Christian ; but years are gone and I am 
not one. Yesterday did nothing to make me one ; to-day 
has done nothing ; the life I am living does nothing ; the 
interests that a|^ growing more and more absorbing to me 
do nothing. Where is this to end ? when is the new^ life 
from heaven to begin in me? Pain I do not fear; but this 
death of the soul, this starving and withering away of the 
holier sensibilities — O, I would be saved from that!" 
Thus finding a motive of an altogether diflferent nature and 
impression, that should grow stronger in a thoughtful mind 
just in the ratio that the fears of childhood decline, your 
certain well-known moral state and tendency considered 
as a rational being should consider it, you may move with 
calm but earnest action to rescue that immortal spark of 
life that remains within you. Famishing souls, Christ 
waits to give you life ! Receive bread from him and live ! 



IV. THE USES AND DANGERS OF SCEPTICISM. 

Mattkew il: 16, 17. "But wherennto shall I liken this generation? It is like onto chil- 
dren sitting in the markets and calling unto their fellows, and saying : We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented." 

The allusion here is to childish games. A group of 
children find themselves together in the market place, 
Naturally enough play is proposed. Some one seconds the 
motion, and it is carried by acclamation. Then comes the 
important matter of deciding what the play shall be. The 
dance is named and gets the majority of voices; but a 
respectable minority are displeased. They do not like the 
dance, and so as the lively music strikes up they stand 
aloof. Their coldness chills the sport and breaks up the 
game. But the more ardent are bent on play of some kind, 
so they propose a mimic funeral, and at once raised the 
wail by which professional mourners in that age were often 
hired to simulate grief. Nothing will do. The disaffected 
again hang back; and so the attempt at sport ends in mutual 
complaints and irritations. So with the men of this gene- 
ration, Christ says. They are hard to pl^se. Some take 
offense at one thing in religion, others at another; the re- 
sult is that few believe. John Baptist was too austere. He 
came to them in his coarse garb and plain diet, and they 
were ready to call him mad and moon-struck, and wondered 
why he did not come out of the dreary wilderness and 
dress and eat and live like other people. Christ came eat- 
ing and drinking, a genial, social man among the people, a 
frequent guest at weddings and feasts, thoroughly enjoying 
the good cheer and not at all select in his company, and 
they were ready to cry out that he was a glutton and tip- 
pler. They were too easy and worldly in their religion to 
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relish the self-deriial of the former; they were too formal 
and conventional to tolerate the inroads of the latter on 
stift' tradition and routine. The result was that the grand 
message from God with which each was charged fell power- 
less on their ears. 

Now, without claiming that the specific application here 
made was in the original design of our Savior^s illustration, 
we shall keep entirely within its scope and spirit if we find 
two marked characteristics of our own time figured in these 
children of the market — the first is that easy traditionalism 
in religion that abides fast in the old and the accepted with- 
out question because it is too self-contented to think and 
too little in earnest to feel the need of a higher life ; the 
second is that bold scepticism which accepts none of the 
higher truths of a spiritual religion because they cannot be 
reduced under the terms of its Harrow logic. In the former 
we shall find the need of a service to truth which scepti- 
cism only can render ; in the latter we shall find danger to 
religion and all that rests upon its revelations from heaven 
which the spirit of faith only can counteract. I am to 
speak, therefore, to-day on the uses and dangers of scepticism. 

I must begin with a protest against two common errors — 
that which confounds faith with mere belief in certain 
specific doctrines, and that which confounds scepticism with 
infidelity. Faith is more than belief. Faith is a spiritual 
receptivity of divine truths, "things unseen and eternal," 
which makes their reality real to the soul, and lives in them. 
It is the gift of God wrought within by His Spirit. It is a 
power that rules the whole man. Belief is ^simply the as- 
sent of the intellect to a statement or proposition. It is an 
act of the intellect, and not of the heart. It may assent to 
all the essential truths of religion with as little efiTect on the 
moral or spiritual life as the geometrician feels in assenting 
to the definition of a straight line. Again, Scepticism is 
not the positive denial or rejection of any statement or 
doctrine, but simply doubts it, holding the judgment in 
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suspense for further evidence. It does not necessarily imply 
hostility to the truth, but may co-exist with the most earnest 
desire to know and do the truth. Infidelity^ on the other 
hand, is downright rejection of the teachings of religion, 
and hearty enmity to them. Like faith, it is deep in the 
heart. It enlists its feelings against the truth, and carries 
on its warfare to the death. The real opposites, then, are 
faith and infidelity, both matters of the heart — and belief 
and scepticism, both matters of the intellect, and neither 
good or evil in themselves. As belief may lead to faith, so 
scepticism may lead to infidelity. There is danger on this 
side against which we need to be wakefuUy on our guard ; 
but scepticism is not necessarily the antagonist to faith. 
Doubt of many particular doctrines of religion may exist 
along with true faith in Christ. The Calvinist doubts the 
peculiar doctrines of the Arminian creed, and the Armin- 
ian doubts the peculiar doctrines of the Calvinist' s creed, 
and yet both have faith in Christ. Scepticism has often 
been the ally to the truths of faith, doing them most essen- 
tial service. And we can hardly doubt that it has farther 
work to do in behalf of religion in our own day. Let us, 
therefore, notice its uses. 

1. It stands guard against the hasty admission of novel- 
ties in religion. The religious world is ever full of " lo- 
heres!" and "lo-theres!" If no honest doubters dared to 
meet upstart pretenders, coming in the name of Christ and 
demanding our assent to their teachings on the ground of 
divine authority, with the counter demand of proof for their 
claims, what would the church soon become ? Instead of 
the pillar and ground of the truth, the ruined temple where 
every unclean error would find a home. Doubt holds all 
such pretentious novelties at the door of truth till investiga- 
tion can try their claims. Its service, in this regard, is too 
obvious to need further remark. But, 

2. Scepticism has a sturdier work to do for the truth, in 
testing the claims of doctrines and practices in religion that 
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are accepted and have been long established. It is easier 
to repel a new error than to uproot an old one. Those ven- 
erable customs and beliefs that have held their places among 
men through the centuries, though ever so absurd in them- 
selves, come to claim our obedience and reverence at last by 
prescriptive right. They stand in the way of progress. 
They cramp both the mind and heart. They secretly nour- 
ish vices of temper and all falsities of life. But the million 
accept them as matters of course. They as little think of' 
questioning their right to our regard as they think of ques- 
tioning the right of the sun to rise. Ifow you will readily 
agree that where there are such errors, it is no sin to doubt 
them. It is noble to dare to question them when one must 
suffer for so doing. They must be questioned before the 
world can ever get rid of them. Doubt is the pioneer of 
progress the world over and the ages through. It goes 
before the truth to clear these old rooted errors out of the 
way. It lays its rough hand on them, reverently it may be, 
but firmly, and asks them to show the title of their right to 
be. In many things there can be no advance till this is 
done. It is so in the world of science. False theories and 
principles stand in the way of discovery. The truth can 
never be reached till they are cleared out of the way. Look 
a moment at the history of scientific discovery. Prbm the 
days of Aristotle on through many ages, the! men of thought 
were attempting to explore the secrets of all truth and tell 
ns the principles on which this universe is built without 
much regard to the facts before them. They were going to 
use their reason, bring their acuteness to bear, and see how 
things ought to be ; then they claimed authority to tell you 
by inference how you are bound to believe things are. The 
result was a vast amount of day-dreaming. Alchemy, that 
counterfeit of our modern chemistry which yields such noble 
results, went into the laboratory and spent countless years 
of time and sums of money in trying to distill the elixer of 
life that should give immortal youth to the body, or to find 
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the philosopher's stone whose touch should transmute all 
base substances into gold, and thus outyield all the El Do- 
rados of the world. By and by a great doubter arose, Fran- 
cis Bacon. He took the liberty of saying to the wise, ''I 
suspect that the method we have taken to investigate 
nature is a mistake. I have a new way to propose. Let us 
first apply ourselves patiently to the examination of things 
as they are ; analyze them, look at them on every side and 
see how God has made them ; then we may know something 
reliable about how they ought to be." The world was start- 
led. *' What ! question Aristotle's dictum. The wisest have 
not dared to do it for more than sixteen centuries!" But 
the doubter insisted and carried the day. At once science, 
which had so long been held nearly stationary, started for- 
ward with mighty strides. And our own great books and 
printing presses and railroads and steamers and myriad 
manufactories are but the later growth of what sprang from 
the germ of Bacon's new rule for thought and discovery. 
You have a clear parallel to this in religion. Doubt must 
go before the progress of truth, marching in the van. You 
and I will not have to search long to make the discovery 
that good men, even with God's word in their hands, may- 
fall into error. The church has often gone astray. She has 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness. Look at her 
black millenium before the refonnation. The ministers of 
religion had sanctified falsehood. Men sinned by the indul- 
gence of grace. They were made to believe that the Pope 
held the keys of heaven and hell in his hand to open and 
shut for whomsoever he would ; and through this belief he 
did hold the conscience of Christendom under his control. 
*' Doubt at the peril of eternal flames " was the threat that 
suppressed all inquiry. *' Believe and trust your religious 
guides," was taught as the substance of piety and the only 
way to heaven. What followed? Blind credulity was mis- 
taken for Christian faith. Every iniquity flourished in the 
name of religion. The church herself gave a hot-bed culture 
to native depravity. 
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But by and by a great religious doubter rose — Martin 
Luther. He began to question this Popish way of salva- 
tion. He dared to put his hand against the great paste- 
board temple of Romish superstition to try its solidity — 
tremblingly at first, half afraid he should shake down some 
granite turret on his own head if he did unsettle these ven- 
erable-looking foundations ; but the harder he pushed the 
more he doubted their firmness, until doubt grew into as- 
surance that the flimsy fabric must fall. The new birth of 
Christendom sprang from that doubt. The old shell of tra- 
dition and formality was broken and thrown off. The young 
Church of Protestantism canie forth in comparative free- 
dom, full of life and power. It was the struggles of doubt 
heaving at this crust grown over the pure truth of the Gos- 
pel, that broke it asunder and let the new life forth. Was 
that scepticism wicked ? Many honest but timid believers 
thought it so, and believed all things at stake if it could iK)t 
be silenced — ^you and I have learned to shudder at the 
thought of the inheritance of superstition and darkness 
which must inevitably have been ours if fears, ever so well 
meaning, had succeeded in smothering that doubt. It 
would be an idle dream to imagine that the church is yet 
free from all serious error. The diflference between the pure 
religion which the lips of our Savior taught and the dis- 
tempered, worldly lives which you and I lead is too great 
to allow of that hope. Must not other convulsions break 
up and heave oft' other crusts of formality and false teach- 
ing? Is there not more work for some earnest doubter to 
do ? And shall we attempt to fix errors which we may b^ 
holding, upon our children and on all the generations to 
come by the effort to smother all questioning that could 
bring them to liglit ? 

3. Another service of scepticism is to send new life into 
established truth that has come to be held in a dead and 
formal way. We well know the tendency in human nature, 
in the church as well as out, to let down in its earnest- 
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ness for the best things it believes. When opinions are 
struggling to make their way and get a hold in the world, 
those who adopt them are sure to grasp and feel their mean- 
ing, and to weigh the contrary teachings to which they are 
opposed. Truth thus won in battle is wrought into the very 
life of the soul. It is an experience. It is full of power. 
But after these same opinions have gained their place in 
the general belief, the generations which succeed to them 
as the inheritance for which their fathers fought and suf- 
fered are too apt to accept them in mere passive assent that 
misses the feeling of their greatness. The form is retained; 
the power is lost. The grandest truths are in the creed ; 
the meanest worldliness is in the life. This was the great 
obstacle which Christ encountered in the Pharisees. Their 
belief was correct. Paul, as a Christian, announced him- 
self a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; and rejoiced to be 
tried for the hope of the resurrection, the distinctive article 
in the Pharisee's creed. The fault was not in their belief; 
but the mighty truth had lost its power in their hearts. Its 
inward experience had degenerated into swollen self-conceit; 
its outward practice into dead routine. Alas that the same 
has become so largely a fact with the orthodoxy of our day ! 
We are willing to admit this of the church in Europe ; but 
need we cross the ocean for example? Do we not often 
see in our own communion rightness of belief substituted 
for earnestness of life ? Are not the doctrines of truth held 
before the heart as a shield to turn aside the appeals that 
call to more Christian action ? Make such appeal to the easy 
professor wrapped up in his selfish plans and his worldly com- 
forts; tell him what a Christ-like life is ; tell him the need 
the world has of such lives now ; call to self-denial — " Why ! 
does he not believe all this?" "Yes, but do you live it? 
Do you make yourself felt in the world about you as a 
Christ-like man?" ''Well — he thinks he does about as 
much as the average!" So the average life around him 
with such abatements as convenience suggests and a worldly 
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temper will always take the liberty of making, is his stand- 
ard — not the law of Christ. Doubt will do such a religion 
the vastest service if, by seeming to shake the very pillars 
of truth, it throws the heart back on the old foundations, 
and compels it to see how grand they are, and feel how 
firm they are and know whether itself is really established 
upon them. A gale of scepticism is healthful in such case. 
Brethren, our own church all over the world needs her 
Luther as much as Rome ever needed hers. It is to be 
hoped, when God shall send him, she will greet him with 
other welcome than that to which Rome received hers. 
*' But the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal : 
*• The Lord knoweth them that are his.' '* 

But we must turn to the dangers of scepticism — useful as 
it is, like other good servants, we must understand its habits 
and tendencies or it may work us disastrous mischief. 

1. We notice the danger that scepticism will destroy 
only and not build. This is its natural tendency. It is de- 
structive, not creative or constructive. It is not afraid to 
try the foundations of all old institutions and beliefs, and 
when it finds a rotten timber or a loosened stone it feels at 
liberty to tear it away. But this is perilous if no new ma- 
terial is put in to fill the place. Better generally to have 
left the old, poor as it was. Better tolerate the tares 
among the wheat till harvest, than uproot the wheat itself 
by prematurely plucking them up. Above all, should 
scepticism be on its guard against bringing into doubt 
the accepted doctrines of religion until it feels sure that 
it has some positive truth to propose, that will be better 
than that which it aims to change. It is the fashion with 
many to scout this doctrine of the church as an absurdity, 
and that ordinance of worship as a pitiful puerility for full- 
grown people, and to sneer at the divine inspiration of the 
Bible as the weak superstition of third-rate minds; but 
still they ofter us nothing in place of what they would 
sweep away. They would unsettle confidence in all the 
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pe(iuliar truths of Christianity ; they would bring into dis- 
repute all observances of God's worship, all faith in the 
Bible, all reverence for Christ, all controlling love to Him, 
and then have nothing better to suggest than a confused 
medley of guesses or dim philosophical abstactions. This 
is scepticism run mad. It is as if a great army of laborers 
should enter a vast forest and cut away and burn up every 
live thing, uprooting eveiy noble tree to the lowest fiber 
that takes hold upon the ground, and then leave the bare 
earth to parch and bake in the sun. ^' Well, what have you 
accomplished?" you ask. "Why,'* they tell you, ''the 
ground is at least cleared and ready for you to sow what 
you will." ''Yes, but if you had nothing to sow, you had 
done better to have left the grand old forest than this dry, 
barren death. The growth which was there before was 
more beautiful and valuable than this sterile waste, or the 
noxious weeds that are now sure to spring rankly in its 
place." Let doubt have something to sow before it cuts 
away and bums the present growth. Let it be prepared to 
build before it destroys. 

2. Another danger of doubt is one that touches the scep- 
tic's own experience — it is that in questioning the teachings 
of religion the feelings will unconsciously take sides against 
distasteful truth, or pride of opinion will come in and preju- 
dice the judgment. This is especially the danger of the 
young. I wish to warn my youthful hearers very earnestly 
against its insidious influence. One is often pained in 
this country to see the levity with which an irreverent and 
insincere scepticism treats the awful questions affecting our 
eternity. It seems to take delight in shocking the religious 
scruples of others, "actuated by the amiable wish," as 
another says, "to frighten pious mammas and maiden 
aunts.'' We need not say that such a spirit is not seeking 
the truth, and surely is not in the way to find it. Let us 
lay down an axiom here to be held in memory in connection 
with this subject: Scepticism ^ in order to be useful and pro- 
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gressive, must doubt in religion onlg that it may believe — Yes ! only, 
that it may believe -r-not doubt for the sake of doubting^ 
or to seem original and different from others, or to make a 
show of liberality and mental independence, or to have the 
license of unbelief; but only to find the truth and do the 
truth. If there may be error in religious doctrines that de- 
mands caution and questioning, there is certainly also truth. 
So much an honest mind will take for granted. That truth 
is the most important that concerns qmt being. Hence this 
fact — the honest doubter in religion is always deeply in 
earnest. Doubt but stimulates his earnestness, as the land- 
holder, whose titles are questioned, cannot rest till he has 
proved them good. Hear Luther making his convent walls 
at Erfurth resound with his midnight groans. There is the 
true sceptic. What he wants is truth, not evidence to for- 
tify his own opinions, not opportunity of captious argument 
to display his own acuteness, not the sundering of all the 
bonds that bind him to God and exemption from all relig- 
ious duty. He wants the truth that he may stay his faith 
and build his life upon it. And he can never rest till he 
reaches some settled convictions that give him something to 
believe with confidence, and a belief that gives him some- 
thing to do with earnestness. But is the man in earnest 
who doubts and settles down into indifterence and no reliff- 
ion; pays.no worship to God, does no religious duty? What 
would you have thought of Bacon if, upon coming to the 
conviction that the current method of science was a mis- 
take, he had pronounced all science a delusion, and all its 
devotees weak-minded enthusiasts, and so abandoning all 
investigation of nature had settled down into indifference 
and no science, to enjoy his French wines and English din- 
ners ? A doubter in earnest, struggling through suffering 
towards the light is a noble, aye, a sublime spectacle ! A 
doubter thus paltering with, evidence and trifling with eter- 
nity, is the emptiest of all triflers, with a canker at his heart 
that eats awav all that is noble in character. 
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Finally. The last danger of scepticism I notice is, that 
doubts on particular doctrines of religion will unconsciously 
be allowed to neutralize the influence of all undoubted 
truth, and be made the excuse for entire inaction. The 
sceptic must be honest with himself. That some truths 
are doubtful to him is no reason why all should be rejected 
or neglected. The earnest seeker for truth will live up to 
his light. He will eagerly appropriate and use what he 
finds, even as the famishing wanderer, lost in the wilderness, 
will eagerly grasp and devour every nourishing root and 
wild berry, till he can find some better bread. I have no 
word of reproach for the sincere sceptic. I would speak 
tenderly to him. I would not add to the tortures of that 
rack, equaled by no earthly agony, which his mind often 
undergoes. If any soul needs sympathy, it is he. Rough 
w^ords of distrust or denunciation upon the bared nerves of 
his sensibilities are not Christian faithfulness, but heartless 
cruelty. Some can never extend a charitable sympathy to 
him because they themselves have never believed earnestly 
enough to know what doubt means. They have taken 
everything for granted in such an easy, half-indifierent way 
that the eternity which the Bible teaches has never been 
of enough present importance to them for a question of its 
reality to arise. The more earnest believers in the church 
have ever known, especially in the earlier stages of their 
experience, what these rushes of doubt over the soul are, 
when the face is lifted to heaven and can see no God there 
— nothing but the empty sky that arches it over; and prayer 
seems but a childish chattering to one's self, and eternity is 
a black mystery that will not yield up to this side of the 
grave its fearful secret — whether it is an eternal sleep or 
something better, or something infinitely worse ; and all reli- 
gious hope mocks the heart, and the dark thought comes, 
"Perhaps Christ was, after all, but an erring man, and his 
Gospel is but a poor fable soon to be set aside and num- 
bered among the myths and delusions with which other 
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human hearts have fed themselves on vain hopes ; and then 
the spirit groans within — God ! O God ! is it so then, 
that Thou mayst not be real ? — that this universe is hollow 
and empty ? — no great Father in it to love and be loved and 
trusted? — no heaven, no rest, no home for the panting and 
fevered soul . when this hot and weary journey of life is 
ended?" The strongest believers, I say, in the beginnings 
of their faith have felt these shakings of doubt. To such 
they have proved but assuring tests of the eternal Rock on 
which their confidence is based. What the doubt of Luther 
was to the whole church, such baptisms of trial are to the indi- 
vidual Christian — the beginnings of a new life and a firmer 
faith, the winds which clear away the clouds from the face 
of the sky and let the pole-star of eternal truth shine out 
on the night again, lie is stronger in faith ever after. And 
if any earnest doubter out of the church questions religion 
in this spirit, I verily believe it shall be well with him. 
God is not far from that soul. There are great, open, almost 
self-evident truths of faith, which amid all the strifes of 
opinion and sects and parties, are never seriously questioned. 
He will find these, and these will lead on to others. He will 
not stop short of Convictions upon which he can rest, and a 
religion upon which he can act. But I must add, with all 
earnestness, that if any man allows his doubts on particular 
points of religion^ truth to excuse the entire lack of worship 
and stay all action in religion, it had been better for him 
that heathenish darkness had inclosed his mind from in- 
fancy. He is doing constant violence to his whole nature. 
His scepticism neutralizes all truth. Years of preaching 
will be heard to no profit. The clear stream of Gospel 
truth may be poured into his mind unceasingly, but his 
heart is not purified. Its sins remain; its corruptions in- 
crease; its evil passions grow more confirmed. Travelers 
tell us that the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below the 
surface of the Mediterranean, with no visible outlet, receives 
into ita waters the fresh and living stream of the Jordan in 
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a oeTerHL-eaiaiie flow, vet these water? are not freshened or 
punned. Sat a livin^r thing dwells in them : not a green 
thing sTow?^ on their banks: death within, a wide, waste 
ifcene of death and des^>lation aroand ! Soeh. mv hearer, 
ma< voar heart be onder the jiowerot a stagnant, insincere 
3*ceptici«m. The living water? of the G^iel may ponr in 
vear after rear, vet it is not freshened or revived — another 
Dead Sea — death within and death around — the waters of 
death stagnant over the Sodom of nnrevealed sin buried in 
lU depths. It can never be pure till yon get a feith tliat 
';aii pray and love and act. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE EGYPTIAN DOCTIONE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

BT JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., NBW TOBE. 

According to Herodotus "the Egyptians were the first who 
maintained the doctrine that the soul of man is immortal." ^ 
They were also the only people of antiquity who approximated 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, a belief 
which was beautifully symbolized by a bird resting on the 
bosom of the mummy-case — the soul, the true psyche, re- 
turning from long wanderings to occupy again the body which 
had been so scrupulously preservBd.^ " Considerable portions 
of the funereal ritual referred to the preservation of the body, 
and especially of the heart. That the body should not waste 
or decay was an object of great solicitude ; and for this pur- 
pose various bandlets and amulets, prepared with certain 
magical preparations, and sanctified with certain spells or 
prayers, or even offerings and small sacrifices, were distributed 
over various parts of the human form or mummy. In some 
mysterious manner the immortality of the body was deemed 
as important as the passage of the soul, and at a later period 
the growth or natural reparation of the body was invoked 
as earnestly as the life or passage of the soul to the upper 
regions."^ 

Both these doctrines, that of the immortality of the soul 
and that of the i*esurrection of the body, or the rehabilitation 
of the soul with its proper body, must be distinguished from 
the transmigration of the soul through inferior animal forms, 
which the Egyptians regarded either as a punitive degrada- 
tion or a purgatorial discipline in reserve for the wicked after 

^ Herodotas, ii. 123. 

^ Some fine examples of this are to be seen upon the sarcophagi in the Berlin 
Mnsenm. 

^ Dr. Samuel Birch in Bunsen's Egypt's Place in Universal History, Vol. ▼. 
p. 135. 
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death, •' the number and duration of these transmigrations, 
and the kind of animals through which they passed, depeud- 
ing on the extent of their impieties, and the consequent 
necessity of a greater or less degree of purification." ^ 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and to some 
extent also that of the resuscitation of the body, was based 
upon the legend of Osiris, which lay at the foundation of the 
Egyptian mythology .^ This is one of the most complete of 
the religious myths of antiquity, and its exquisite pathos sug- 
gests the notion that much of the old nature-worship, which 
we regard as a sign of spiritual degradation, may have sprung 
from a poetic sympathy with nature as symbolizing the highest 
spiritual ideas. In other words, in this as in later modes of 
symbolic worship, the spiritual conception preceded the mate- 
rial form, which last, however, by degrees obscured the image 
it was intended to present. 

After Osiris had ruled benign an tly over Egypt for many 
years, and had given laws and customs to her people, he was 
slain by the evil Typhon, with the help of his seventy-two 
confederates, was enclosed in a mummy-case and thrown into 
the Nile. With sorrowing heart Isis sought the corpse of 
her brother and spouse Osiris, till she found it at Byblos on 
the coast of Phenicia, where the waves had tossed it. Prom 
here she carried it back again to Egypt, and buried it herself. 
Meanwhile Horus, their common son, had grown up, who slew 
Typhon, and so avenged his father Osiris ; he however was 
not dead, but had only descended to the under-world to 
establish his dominion over that, and at the same time in his 
son Horus, as the young prince of the living, he revived to a 
new life and renewed dominion. 

Such, in brief, is the legend of Osiris, as givfen by Diodorus 
and Plutarch. The mention of Phenicia marks the early 

1 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol. v. p. 317. 

^ For a fall discussion of the place of Osiris in the Egyptian Pantheon see 
Bunsen, Egypt's Place, Vol. i. pp. 423-438. Lepsios, Ueber den Ersten Aegyp- 
tischen Gotterkreis; Jablouski, Pantheon Aegyptionim, p. 122; Plutarch de 
Isid. et Osir. ; Schwenck, Die Mythologie der Aegypter, p. 222. 
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connection of Egypt with that country, and at once recalls 
the myth of Venus and Adonis, whose seat was in Mount 
Lebanon, near the source of the river of Byblus. In the 
Phenician legend Adonis represented the sun, as " the source 
of life to the physical world," whose fructifying power was 
destroyed by the sharp blast of winter, the " boar " of the 
forest.i After the summer solstice, Venus with her maidens 
bewailed the departure of her life, 

" While smooth Adonis from his native rock, 
Ban purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thanmiuz, yearly wounded.*'* 

On the day of mourning the image of the god was buried ; 
but on the morrow he re-appeared, and his image was dis- 
interred and paraded with a frenzy of rejoicing. This was a 
type of Isis and Osiris. 

The Egyptian myth was a poetic and spiritual renderiog 
of the yearly phenomena of the Nile. Osiris was the fructi- 
fying river, Isis the earth, his fruit-bearing spouse. Typhcm^ 
was the god of the salt sea and of the parched desert, the 
" all-powerful destroyer and waster " ; Plutarch likens him 
to chaos, the type of all disorder and misrule, and the source 
of all evil powers and pernicious things ; he was the demon 
of drought and barrenness. Horus is the sun, appearing in 
the vernal equinox, heralding the rise of the Nile. When 
the scorching wind of the Libyan desert parches the land, 
and the flood of the Nile slackens, then is Osiris killed by 
Typhon, and bound up in a mummy-case. The earth, Isis, 
mourning seeks him, sighing for the embraces of her spouse ; 
but the dreaded Typhon with his followers rules — the god 
of drought and calamity — and the land mourns over the 
death of Osiris. But when, after seventy-two days of fierce 
heat, about the middle of June, the bed of the stream fills up 
and the Nile overflows its banks, then Osiris is risen again ; 

1 Kenrick,. Phoenicia, pp. 310; Movers, Die Phonizier, Vol. i. p. 210. 
^ Milton, Paradise Lost, B. i. 1. 455. 

^ Typhon or Set was the devil of the old Egyptian mythology, a powerful and 
malignant spirit, who from the first contested the supremacy of the goo^. 
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the young Horus, the new blessing of the year, has vanquished 
the god of drought and unfruitfulness. 

Another rendering of the legend makes Osiris the inunda- 
tion, Isis the land fertilized by the rising waters, Typhon the 
sea that swallows up the Nile, Horus the principle of moisture, 
or the cloud-making vapors which reproduce the inundation. 
Plutarch, who gives in full the legend and its various inter- 
pretations, says wisely : " Taking a proper view of these mat- 
ters, we must neither look upon water, nor the sun, nor the 
earth, nor the heavens simply, as Osiris and Isis ; nor must 
we by Typhon understand either fire, or drought, or the sea; 
but, in general, whatever in these bodies is irregular' and 
disorderly, or whatever is bad, is to be attributed to Typhon ; 
as, on the contrary, whatever is good and salutary is the 
operation of Isis and the image of Osiris." ^ 

In brief, the death of Osiris and his return to life represent 
the yearly dying and reviving of the powers of nature, under . 
the peculiar conditions of the Nile valley. It is easy to see 
how to reflective and poetic minds that ever-marvellous phe- 
nomenon of nature upon which the life of the land depended, 
would suggest a spiritual analogy of the suspension of vital 
powers by the withdrawal of the soul from the body ; that 
this was not a dying but only a disappearing for a season, an 
apparent succumbing to an evil destiny, to be followed in the 
hereafter by a reunion of soul and body in a young and 
immortal life.^ That such was the origin of the belief of the 
Egyptians in the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 

1 Plutarch de Isid. s. 64. 

2 Our Christian hymnology of the nineteenth century does not disdain a like 
argument, though from much feebler analogies. Thus Dwight : 

" Shall spring the faded world revive ? 
Shall waning moons their light return? 
Again shall setting suns ascend, 
And the lost day anew be bom? i 

" Shall life revisit dying worms ? 

And spread the joyful insect's wing? 
And oh, shall man awake no more, 
To see thy face, thy name to sing ? " 
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of the body, is rendered probable by the fact that in the 
funereal ritual the departed soul in its wanderings througli 
the under-world is called the son of Osiris, and uses the magic 
of his name as an incantation at the gates of light. Thus in 
the. sublime apostrophe at the door of the West, the way of 

the setting sun/' *' soul, greatest of things created ! 

He passes &om the gate ; he sees his father Osiris ; he makes 
a way in the darkness to his father Osiris ; he is his beloved ; 
he has come to see his father Osiris ; he has pierced the heart 
of Set [or Typhon] to do the things of his father Osiris ; he 
has opened all the paths on heaven and earth ; he is the son 
beloved of his father ; he has come from the mummy, a pre- 
pared spirit. gods and goddesses, give way ! " ^ And in 
a later chapter the deceased himself takes up this strain.^ 
He is represented in the ritual by a vignette of a man walk- 
ing with a staflf ; and as he follows the sun through the gate- 
way of the West he challehges for himself an unmolested 
passage, as the child of Osiris. " I have made my way through 
the darkness to my father Osiris. I am liis beloved ; I have 
come to see my father Osiris. I stab the heart of Set. I do 
the things of my father Osiris. I have opened every door in 
heaven and earth. I am.his beloved son. I have come from 
the dead an instructed spirit every god and goddess, I 
have come along ! '' 

Sometimes by a bold personification the deceased identifies 
himself with Osiris, takes his name, undergoes his conflicts, 
shares his victories, attains to his resurrection, and is finally 
crowned with his glory. "I am the inundation. Rising 

from the great water is my name I have come out as 

a spirit. ' I am the Osiris. I behold the forms of men for- 
ever." 2 It is difficult in certain phrases to determine whether 
the god Osiris is introduced as speaking through the words 
which the ritual puts into the mouth of the deceased, or the 
deceased is conceived of as transformed for the time into the 
divinity. " Two antagonistic beings appear throughout the 

1 The Funereal Ritual, Cap. ix.. Dr. Birch's translation. 
^ Cap. Ixxiii. Ibid. ^ Cap. buy. 

Vol. XXV. No. 97. 10 
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ritual. Osiris and his triad, the supporters and prototype of 
the good or justified ; and Set and his devils or conspirators, 
the evil principle, always endeavoring to subvert the good 
principle, or Osiris and his followers." ^ 
^' The connection of the doctrines of immortality and the 
resurrection with the legend of Osiris is further illustrated 
by the funereal statuettes which were deposited with the 
mummy in the sepulchre, and which evidently had a symbolic 
meaning. These statuettes were of a uniform model, repre- 
senting a person completely enveloped in funereal wrappings, 
with the exception of his face and hands. Now a common 
representation of Osiris was a mummified body freed of its 
outer wrapping ; and this symbolic image deposited in the 
tomb signified that the deceasegl, identified with the dead and 
risen Osiris, would throw oflF that envelope, the real garment 
of death, and recover the freedom of his legs and arms, in 
order to fulfil the active phases of the life beyond the gravc^j 
/ ^ The sources of our knowledge of Egyptian eschatology are 
few and imperfect. Among Greek and Latin writers Hero- 
dotus, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, have given brief 
accounts of particular beliefs and ceremonies of the Egyptians 
concerning the dead, but no comprehensive statement of their 
doctrine. " The Egyptians," said Herodotus, " are religious 
to excess, far beyond any other race of men." ^ In his opinion 
they originated the dogma of the transmigration of the soul : 
" The Egyptians maintain that Ceres and Bacchus preside in 
the realms below. They were also the first to broach the 
idea that the soul of man is immortal, and that when the 
body dies it enters into the form of an animal which is born 
at the moment, thence passing on from one animal into 
another, until it has circled through the forms of all the 
creatures which tenant the earth, the water, and the air, 
after which it enters again into a human frame, and is born 

1 Dr. Birch, in Bunsen's Egypt's Place, Vol. v. p. 136. 
^ Observations snr le Chapitre vi. de Ritael Egyptian, par F. Cliabas. Paris» 
1863. 
» Euterp^, 37. 
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anew. The whole period of the transmigration is (they say) 
three thousand years.'* ^ The Book of the Dead does not 
bear out this representation of Herodotus, since according to 
that, transmigration through various animals was a degrada- 
tion inflicted upon the souls of the wicked after death, while 
the souls of the pure passed through an ascending series of 
transformations, up to the highest divinity^ 

" There are Greek writers," Herodotus added, ". some of 
an earlier, some of a later date, who have borrowed this 
doctrine [of transmigration] from the Egyptians, and put it 
forward as their own. I could mention their names, but I 
abstain from doing so." He had reference no doubt to 
Pythagorus, who had preceded him in visiting Egypt, and 
whose doctrine of metempsychosis was probably imbibed from 
her priests.^ rThe doctrine of Hades, as expanded by Plato in 
the Phaedo, has evident marks of Egyptian origin. Plato 
taught a judgment after death, upon which the holy being 
freed from earth as from a prison, will ascend to the abode 
of purity above ; the impure will be detained for a longer or 
shorter period at the Acherusian lake, and then be remanded 
to the earth, to pass through various forms of animal exist- 
ence ; while the incorrigible will be cast into Tartarus, whence 
they never come forth. These same distinctions are found in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

Again in the Phaedro,^ Plato represents the soul which is 
justified, after three thousand years, as taking wings and 
mounting to a place in the upper heaven ; while the souls 
of the unworthy wander for ten thousand years ; all which 
is in striking analogy with Egyptian notions, j 

Plutarch, in his legend of Isis and Osiris, mentions the 
transmigration of souls, especially the souls of wicked men, 
through the bodies of animals, as an article of belief with the 
Egyptians, founded upon the distribution of the members of 
Osiris under many forms. 

Diodorus says expressly that Pythagorus learned from 
Egypt " sacred lore, geometry, the science of numbers, and 

1 Eaterp^, 124 ; Bawlinson's translation. ^ Sec. 61. 
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the transmigration of souls into animals " ; and that " Orpheus 
introduced from Egypt the greatest part of his mythical cer- 
emonies, the orgies that celebrate the wanderings of Ceres, 
and the whole fable of the shades belo\^. The rites of Osiris 
and Bacchus were the same, the punishment of the wicked, 
the Elysian fields, and all the common fictions, were copied 
from the Egyptian funerals." ^ 

An ingenious writer has traced the poetic fancies of Empe- 
docles concerning the pre-existence of the soul, its earth-birth 
through a fall, and its transmigrations on the upward journey 
to the divine, to Egyptian sources ; or rather, he regards 
these affinities of belief as evidence of a world-wide religious 
philosophy.2 

I But the principal authority for the belief of the Egyptians 
concerning the future state is the so-called Funereal Ritual, 
or Book of the Dead. It was the custom of the Egyptians 
to provide a deceased relative with formulas of prayer and 
incantation which should serve for his guidance through the 
regions of Hades and his protection against evil spirits that 
might there assail him. These formulas were inscribed upon 
the sarcophagus, or written on papyrus and deposited within 
the mummy-case. In the general style of composition they 
were somewhat repetitious ; yet in themes they were suffi- 
ciently various to cover all supposable conditions of the 
departed spirit. By degrees these formulas were collected 
and symmetrically arranged, and thus grew up a canon of 
mortuary writings, which was for the Egyptian faith what 
their sacred books were to other nations of antiquity.^ At 
length the whole ritual came to be regarded as an inspired 
or Hermetic book, and was ascribed to Thoth, the god of 
letters or of truth. Sometimes particular chapters only of 
the ritual were deposited with the deceased, sometimes a 

1 Diod. Sic, B. i. ss. 96, 98. 

2 Empedokles und die Aegypter. Eine historische Untersuchung von Aug. 
Gladisch, Director des Gymnasiums zu Krotoschin. 

^ Etude sur le Chapitre, cxxv. du Bituel Fun^raire, par W. Pleyte (Lejden, 
1866), p. 3. 
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synopsis of the whole, and again the entire ritual, written 
out with care, its sections distinguished by red lines, and the 
headings beautifully illustrated with vignettes^ In the latter 
form the copy was probably prepared by professional scribes, 
to be sold to families of wealth, the name of the deceased 
being left in blank, to be inserted when death should desig- 
nate the subject, just as at the gateways of our cemeteries the 
dealers in monumental marbles exhibit their slabs, covered 
with certain conventional emblems, and lettered " In memory 

of ." A fine example of the illustrated ritual may be 

seen in the Salle FunSraire of the Egyptian galleries of the 
Louvre at Paris, in which the name of the deceased is want- 
ing, not having been inserted in the blanks prepared for it. 
Count Rougd is of opinion that the copyists sometimes stole 
back their work from the tomb, and having erased the name 
of the deceased, inserted that of a new purchaser in its stead.^ 
This conjecture, suggested by the inspection of manuscripts, 
is rendered plausible by the fact that the deceased, in vindi- 
cating himself at the tribunal of justice from the imputation 
of the forty-two deadly sins, is made to declare, " I have not 
taken the bandages of the dead," or " I have not stolen from 
a mummy its papyrus roll, nor portions thereof." This spec- 
ification shows what would be the fate of the thief in such a 
case ; but how the two souls dependent upon the same pass- 
port would fare in their journey through the under-world, 
the ritual itself does not inform us. Would he who, like the 
pilgrim in Bunyan's allegory, had lost his scroll be turned 
back ? Would he who had a falsified passport be challenged 
at the gate ? 

This book was first brought to notice through the French 
expedition to Egypt, which found in a royal tomb at Thebes a 
papyrus written in hieroglyphics, and illustrated with pictures 
of the state of the dead. Soon after, ChampoUion found 
in the Turin Museum a papyrus of the same description, 
but much more extended and complete. Of this text he 

^ Notice Sommaire des Monuments Egyptiens exposes dans les Galeries du 
Mns^ da Louvre, par le Yicomte Emmanuel de Boug^. 
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deciphered and published brief extracts with expository 
comments, and from the apparent tenor of its contents he 
designated it a " Ritual " ; it was mainly by the study of this 
book that ChampoUion established the principles of interpre- 
tation which, are given in his Egyptian Grammar of 1841. 
Dr. Richard Lepsius, then in the early enthusiasm of those 
Egyptian studies which have given him a world-wide fame, 
devoted himself to the mastery of this most important key 
to the hieroglyphics. He transcribed the Turin papyrus, 
analyzed its contents, arranged it in chapters and sections 
according to its subject-matter, and in 1842 published it 
entire under the title " Das Todtenbuch." This was " the 
first Egyptian work ever committed to type" ; and this edition 
has been the basis of all later criticism of these Hermetic 
books. The name " Book of the Dead " ^ was regarded by 
Lepsius as more properly descriptive of the work than the 
" Funereal Ritual " suggested by Ch£|,mpollion, inasmuch as 
throughout the book it is the dece.ased himself who speaks 
and acts, and not a priest officiating on his behalf; and al- 
thougli there are occasional prayers for the dead, the suppli- 
cations, confessions, incantations, were principally for the 
use of the soul in its passage through the under-world and 
the hail of judgment. These may also have had practical 
uses by way of anticipation ; the soul during its earthly life 
committing to memory what would serve its future needs. 
Hence the common formula : " Whoso knows this chapter " 
shall have such a reward. 

Pleyte describes very well the object of the book. " It was 
given to the dead to serve as a passport on the infernal voyage ; 
it appeased the anger of the gods ; it opened the gates to the 
abode of the blessed ; it imparted to its possessor the faculty 
of assuming the desired transformations, and it confounded 
the fiercest enemies." ^ In all this the book leads one beyond 
a burial service to the condition and necessities of the departed 
soul. 

1 Dr. Lepsius presents anew the argument for this name in his recent work, 
Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuchs, p. 2. 
^ Etude sur le chapitre cxxv. p. 3. 
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The date assigned to the Turin papyrus is the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, perhaps the reign of Psammeticus, iu the middle of 
the seventh century before Christ ; and the greater number 
of the funeral papyri in the museums of Europe are of the 
same period. But the substance of the book, its most impor- 
tant chapters and its essential doctrines, are many centuries 
older. " The oldest papyri, containing portions of the ritual, 
have been assigned to the eighteenth dynasty, and this is 
probably the age of the earliest known in Europe at the pres- 
ent day." ^ At this period, from 1500 to 1700 B.C., extracts 
and representations from the Book of the Dead abound on 
the walls of tombs, especially the royal tombs at Thebes. 
But these are likewise found inscribed upon sarcophagi of a 
much earlier date ; as, for instance, on the coffin of a Men- 
tuhotep of the eleventh dynasty (2500 B.C. ?) the most impor- 
tant chapters are given in full, and one of these is said in the 
hieroglyphics to have been composed in the reign of Men- 
kheros, the builder of the third pyramid. ; 

The Berlin Museum contains five sarcophagi of the period 
of the old empire, in a good state of preservation, and frag- 
ments of two others. One of these afibrds the most complete 
insight into the funeral customs of the Egyptians, and their 
conception of the state of the departed, which has yet been 
gained from their monuments. This sarcophagus was found 
in 1823 in the Necropolis of Thebes, in a carefully walled 
grave, several feet under ground. The dimensions of this 
grave are reproduced in the glass case within which the 
sarcophagus now stands, and where are also arranged the 
various accompaniments of the coffin which were found in 
the tomb. Chief among these are two barks, which represent 
the transportation of the deceased from the world of the living 
to the world of the dead. In the first the deceased is seen as 
a mummy lying on a bier under a canopy ; at the four cor- 
ners of the bier are figures of the four genii of the dead ; at 
the head and foot respectively are the gods Nebthi and Isis, 

bewailing their dead brother Osiris, while a priest appears to 

« 

^ Birch ; Bansen's Egypt, Vol. y. p. ISO ; Lepeins, Aelteste Texte. 
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be reading from a roll ; before the priest a man is slaying a 
bull ; and behind the bark a woman, a near relative, clad in 
tokens of mourning, is walking with vessels in her hands and 
on her head, which contain the necessary oflFerings. The sec- 
ond bark contains the sailors, steersman, etc. ; then follows 
another female figure with the remainder of the oflFerings, and 
near by are vessels of burnt clay for holding water, a kind 
of black cake, the skull of the bull that had been sacrificed, 
and other articles of curious interest. These all are to be 
seen to-day in the museum in as perfect condition as when 
deposited in the tomb perhaps four thousand years ago. For 
this was the sarcophagus of Mentuhotep, whose date was 
earlier than the twelfth dynasty. 

The Berlin museum contains a second sarcophagus of a 
Mentuhotep, and one of Sebakaa, likewise of the old empire. 
These all are covered on their inner sides with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which prove to be chapters of the Book of the 
Dead; and Dr. Lepsius has transcribed, '^collated, and pub- 
lished these inscriptions as the earliest known text of that 
book.^ 

Lepsius regards the whole book as a collection or compila- 
tion of sacred texts, in general treating of the same subjects, 
but without unity of literary composition, and with no liga- 
ment running through them. There are distinct redactions 
of particular chapters, one more expanded, another more 
condensed ; in one the deceased speaks in the first person, 
in another in the third. In the earliest times there was no 
uniform beginning or order to the book ; but the whole work 
contains only variations and amplifications of the two supreme 
moments to the deceased — his judgment, and the admittance 
to eternal life grounded thereupon. 

A standard text of the ritual is still a desideratum ; that of 
Turin being considered less pure than the text of more frag- 
mentary copies. Count de Rougd has begun a superb edition, 

1 Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuchs nach Sarkophagen des Altaegyptischen 
Heichs im Berliner Museum, herausgegeben von R. Lepsius. Berlin : Wilhelm 
Hertz. 1867. 
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based upon a collation of the manuscripts of the Louvre with 
thi3 Turin manuscript and others ; but this text is not yet 
acknowledged as official by Egyptologers. Several sections 
of the book have been published independently, with notes 
and translations, but the first complete translation has just 
appeared from the hand of Dr. S. Birch of the British Museum, 
and that will be chiefly relied upon in this article.^ 

In the absence of a truly canonical edition of the Book 
of the Dead, the diversified arrangement of its chapters in 
different copies renders it difficult to determine whether the 
more usual form, of which the Turin papyrus is a conspicu- 
ous example, was casual or arbitrary, or according to some 
logical order of doctrinal thought. If the latter, then the 
Egyptians placed the judgment, the proper trial of the soul, 
by which its final destiny was fixed, in the distant future, 
after a season of detention and perhaps of purgatorial disci- 
pline in Hades. But there are indications also of a prelimi- 
nary trial immediately after death, which had reference to 
the metamorphoses of the soul upon its way to the presence 
of Osiris. By following in the main the order of the Turin 
papyrus, we shall be able to deduce from this every doctrine 
in particular of the JJgyptian eschatology, and possibly to* 
construct of the whole a connected system of belief. 

I. Existence after Death. 

In the view of the Egyptians the souls of all men continued- 
to exist after death. There was no suspension of conscious- 
ness ; but the soul entered at once upon a journey in a new 

^ It is a striking example of the progress of hieroglyphic interpretation that in> 
Vol. i. of his Egypt's Place, 1848, Bunsen said : " We confidently mountain that 
no man living is competent to read and explain the whole of any one section of 
the " Book of the Dead " ; and Vol. v. of the same work, published in 1867, con- 
tains a translation of the entire book from the pen of Br. Birch. This translation- 
is so extremely literal as often to be unintelligible. Whole paragraphs, which are* 
probably a faithful rendering of the hieroglyphics, are without form or meaning 
as English sentences. The translation is therefore to be regarded as tentative ; 
yet it furnishes a ground-work for the understanding of the whole book, while 
particular chapters are rendered in a more lucid and idiomatic style in the 
versions of other scholars. 

Vol. XXV. No. 97. 11 
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sphere of life. Though the Book of the Dead proceeds 
on the assumption that the deceased for and by whorii its 
prayers are offered is a true child of Osiris, who will be justi- 
fied, and will attain to " the place where is the chief of the 
great gods " ; yet its frequent imprecations against the croco- 
diles, snakes, dragons, and other monsters who wait to devour 
the wicked, its great judgment scene, its hell, and the pictorial 
representations of the condemned given in the vignettes of 
some of the chapters, show that all souls alike enter at death 
upon a new phase of existence. Indeed there is ground for 
the opinion that in the speculative theology of the Egyptians 
the soul was regarded as pre-existent : its being born into 
the body was a dying, and death will be its liberation or its 
" manifestation to light." This phrase, " Manifestation to 
Light," or " Entrance into Day," is the caption of the first 
chapter or proem of the Ritual, which is a sublime funereal 
hymn, to be used on the day of bearing the dead to Hades.^ 
This hymn 'is inspired by Thoth, who, accompanying the 
mourners, is halted by the sun, and required to justify the 
deceased against his enemies, who would dispute the rites of 
sepulture. This being done, the hymn proceeds in a strain 
that recalls the twenty-fourth Psalm. " companions of 
souls made in the house of Osiris, accompanying ye the soul 
of the Osiris [i.e. of the deceased, who is here called an Osiris] 
with yourselves to the house of Osiris ! Let him see as ye 
see ; let him hear as ye hear ; let him stand as ye stand ; let 
him sit as ye sit. givers of food and drink to the spirits, 
souls made in the house of the Osiris, give ye food and drink 
in due season to the Osiris with yourselves. 

"0 openers of roads! guides of paths to the souls 
made in the abode of Osiris ! open ye the roads, level ye the 
paths to the Osiris with yourselves. 

" He enters the gate of Osiris. He goes in with exultation ; 
he comes out in peace." 

^This chapter is illustrated by a vignette representing the procession to the 
tomb, therelfictions leading, followed by the fiineral cofiers and the bark on which 
rests the mammy (Rouge). 
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Then the deceased himself takes up the refrain : " Hail, 
dweller in the West ! [gwere the setting sun ?] Osiris, lord of 
the region of the great winds ; let me stand in peace at the 
West ! The lords of the hill receive me ; they say to me, 
come, come in peace. They give me a place where is the 
chief of the great gods." 

To the devout Egyptian death was an apotheosis. The de- 
ceased is pictured in the bark which is to bear him through 
the heavenly ocean, while his bereaved family neither cry 
after him that mournful %aZp€ (" farewell ") of the Greek 
monuments, nor reach out the hand for a last adieu; but 
regard hiih as Osiris himself, the just and the blessed, and 
bring to him offerings and alms.^ While the voyage through 
the under- world is sombre, and there are many terrors on 
the way, the prevailing tone of the Book of the Dead is hope- 
ful, and even jubilant. 

II. Hades, or the Under- World. 

At death all souls alike descend to the under-world. The 
good cannot escape the necessity of passing through that 
region of gloom and of mysterious terrors. As the sun de- 
scending toward the west encounters the fiends of darkness, 
and seems for a time to succumb to their power, and to be 
dragged by them into the realms of night, so the soul descends 
at first into " a land of darkness, where no light is." But if 
fortified by a just and pure life it cannot be vanquished in 
Hades. Like its great prototype Osiris, it will gain dominion 
over the under-world ; like the sun, having traversed the twelve 
hours of the night, it will emerge again with the light of a 
new day. " The Osiris ^ lives after he dies, like the sun daily ; 
for the sun died, and was born yesterday, so the Osiris is born. 
Every god rejoices with life ; the Osiris rejoices, as they rejoice, 
with life." The chapter of the Ritual which describes this 
emerging of the soul from Hades is appropriately entitled : 
** Of coming forth as the sun, and living after death." 

1 Brugsch, Aegyptische Denkmaeler. 

^ Osiris is here, as before, put for the deceased, chap, iii 
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In Hades are labors to be performed, — ploughing the fields, 
drawing water out of wells, transporting food, and other kinds 
of manual toil, — from which the deceased may escape, if duly 
fortified ; or if " decreed for all the work to be done," by the 
power of evil " dragging one beneath it," he may transfer this 
to certain " working-figures," typified by little images depos- 
ited in the mummy-case. Numbers of these figures, in perfect 
preservation, may be seen in the Egyptian collections of the 
Louvre and the Berlin Museum.^ They represent the de- 
ceased with his hands crossed over his breast, furnished with 
various implements of agriculture ; most commonly a hoe 
%nd a mattock shod with iron, and a sack containing seed. 
Chabas is of opinion that these figures symbolized the last 
9tage of the deceased before resuming an active life. Hence 
the accompanying implements may have been intended for 
use in the celestial fields, which are pictured at length in the 
vignette of the one hundred and tenth chapter of the Ritual ; ^ 
of which more hereafter. 

The Hades is a region full of perils and horrors, which the 
soul must needs encounter in its passage to the higher light 
8^nd life, but which the good and pure spirit escapes through 
the means of justification with which it is fortified. The bark 
of the sun as it traverses the under-world — the inverted 
hemisphere of darkness — is assailed by crocodiles and other 
mopsters that seek to devour it ; but under the favoring con- 
duct of Shu ^ the sun emerges at last victorious. The fiercest 
battle rages at the dawn, in the eastern horizon, — a battle in 
which the earth and sky commingle ; " then comes the sun 
in his egg ; irradiating by his orb ; kindling his horizon ; 

1 Through the kind attention of M. le Vicomte de Eoug^ and Professor Dr. 
Lepsius the writer had every facility for studying in detail these rich and well- 
classified collections. A good catalogue, however, is yet a desideratum of both 
museums. 

^ See in the Louvre, Salle Fun^raire, Armoire A., also Comte Rough's illus- 
trated edition of the Rituel Fun^raire. 

* Shu or Schou is a divinity who supports the sun-bark in the nether-world ; 
represented as kneeling, with uplifted arms, supporting the goddess of heaven 
stretched over him like an arch. 
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floating in his clouds ; impatient of delay ; having no equal 
among the gods ; starting the winds by the fires of his mouth ; 
illumining both worlds with his splendors." ^ Like the sun, 
like Osiris, the divinized souls descending to the west — the 
entrance to the region of darkness and death — must undergo 
a conflict with Typhonian powers, from which they come forth 
at last victorious, by appearing rejuvenated at the eastern gate 
of the heaven. 

The vignettes represent the deceased in Hades in conflict 
now with four crocodiles, now with a walking viper, now with 
a serpent having a fiery head, who assails the dead from be- 
hind, now with a tortoise, now with a knot of asps and snakes, 
now with a snake riding on the back of an ass, and with othet* 
monstrosities of evil. He is bespattered with mud and abom- 
inable filth ; vile and poisonous food is set before him ; snares 
are spread for him ; he is assailed with water and with fire ; 
monsters with yawning jaws are thirsting for his blood — one, 
red-haired, born of the night, hissing with snakes ; another 
belching forth flames ; another bellowing with terrible cries ; 
a hideous executioner, with axe in hand, watches that he may 
decapitate the deceased upon " the evil block " ; he runs the 
gauntlet of all odious and frightful things, and passes through 
a long succession of gates, each of which is guarded by a 
divinity wielding two swords. 

It marks the incoherent structure of the Book of the Dead, 
that some of the most terrible of these ordeals are encountered 
in passing through the gates of Elysium. " The description 
of these regions is in every way horrible. They are terrible 
to the gods themselves, not only as being inhabited by fear- 
ful demons, but in some instances as regions of fiery flames, 
rivalling in all their horrors the Phlegethon, or burning stream 
of the Greek Hades. A similar series of regions is described 
on the sarcophagus of the monarch Nekhtherhebi, in the in- 
fernal purgatory, into which the sun enters through the hour* 

^ Chapter xvii., Comte Bouge's version ; Dr. Birch renders, '' who gives hlasts 
of flame from his mouth." 
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of the darkened hemisphere, or region of the night. These 
called fazrr, or halls, are ten in number ; and the groans and 
screams of the damned burst on the ear in a mingled chorus 
of agony and confusion. They howl as lions, roar as bulls, 
squall like tom-cats, tinkle as brass, and buzz with the inces- 
sant hum of bees. Such descriptions, indeed, belong rather 
to the solar litanies, like those describing the regions of utter 
darkness and silence, in which, in the tombs of the kings, the 
souls of the wicked lie deprived of the cheering beams of the 
solar disk, and the reviving voice of the great god, the sun. 
Still they give an esoteric notion of the nature of the regions 
of the damned, rivalling the cold Hades of Homer, or the 
hotter hell of a Dante or a Milton. Whether they were of a 
purgatorial nature, or the wicked were detained there, does 
not appear; but a more minute examination of the principal 
tombs and sarcophagi of the kings will hereafter throw a 
fuller light upon the nature of the Egyptian Hades." ^ It is 
evident, however, from this general picture, that the leading 
features of the Greek Hades were borrowed from Egypt. 

III. The Preliminary Justification. 

Although the deceased must encounter these experiences, 
since he can no more escape the passage through Hades than 
the sun can escape descending into the folds of dai^kness in 
the west, yet by appropriate prayers and processes of purifi- 
cation he can secure a safe transit from the western to the 
eastern portal. At an early stage after death the deceased, 
who is presumed to be free from mortal sin, has all stain of 
evil rubbed off from his heart, and the formula of absolution 
is pronounced over him, as proceeding from the divinity, in 
words as follows : " His great sin is not divine, or his fault 

complete, for I have corrected the injuring evil in him, 

the god turns the evil to truth, correcting his fault. The god 
Contention is then as the god Peace, with the great hold^ (?) 

1 Bnnsen's Egypt's Place, Vol. v. p. 152. 

2 In the vignette the mummy, represented as enfolded in the arms of Anuhis^ 
here receives a bath of purifying libation. Vide Comte Rouge's Rituel Fun^raire. 
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he has in his hand. I have brought it to thee ; thou livest 
by it ; the Osiris [the deceased] lives by it; he is at rest, ob- 
literating by it all the stain [or evil] which is in the heart." ^ 
Upon entering Hades the deceased performs certain days 
of justification before several groups of divinities, which are 
classified as " the great chiefs " of the sun, of Osiris, of Heli- 
opolis, of Abydos, of the paths of the dead, of the night of 
mystery, etc. At each of the groups or stations Thoth, who 
justified Osiris from his enemies, is invoked in like manner 
to justify this Osiris [the deceased], and at the close of the 
ceremonies a fecital is made of the great chiefs before whom 
Thoth has maintained his cause, and the deceased comes forth 
in pure clothes, and fo thoroughly purified that '• no evil 
thing can approach him for millions of ages." Then follows 
a ceremony of peculiar interest, which seems to anticipate the 
Apostle Paul's triumphant appeal to the Lord, the righteous 
judge, for liis personal " crown of righteousness. "^ The term 
" righteousness " as used by the apostle (o tt}9 Bifcaioa-vi/rjf: 
<TTi<f>avo(;) denotes, not a quality of the crown, like the epithets 
" living," '' incorruptible," "unfading," which characterize 
the believer's glory, but the quality or condition of the person 
receiving the crown, and is equivalent to a declarative 
judgment in his favor, the vindication of his character or 
conduct, or the putting him in the position of a justified 
person. Such a literal crowning, according to the Egyptian 
ritual, follows the vindication of the deceased before the 
" great chiefs." The- next succeeding chapter is entitled 
"the Chapter of the Crown of Justification." ^ It opens with 
an address to the deceased in these words : " Thy father Tum 
fa name of the sun] has bound thee with this good crown of 
justification ; with that living frontlet ; beloved of the gods, 
thou livest forever ; Osiris, who dwells in the west, has justi- 
fied thy word against thy enemies." It then narrates that 
the deceased is justified against Set and his associates, and 

1 Chapter xiv. a 2 Timothy iv. 8. 

' Chapter idx. Chapter zx. has the same title ; and is snbstantiallj a repeti- 
tion. 
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enumerates the groups of divinities, or the successive judg- 
ment-seats before which this justification has taken place. 
The complete discomfiture of the enemies of the deceased is 
set forth in these graphic words : '' The Osiris repeats this 
address four times ; all his enemies fall down stabbed ; Horus, 
the son of Osiris, repeats this millions of times ; all his ene- 
mies fall down stabbed. He drags them, throwing them 
down from the place where they are, to the blocks of the 
east ; he cuts off their heads, breaks their necks, cuts off their 
thighs, giving them to the great strangler forever." 

In the Turin papyrus there is no pictorial representation of 
the subject of this chapter ; but manuscripts in the museum 
of the Louvre, of an older date than that of Turin, have very 
effective vignettes of the nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
of the Ritual. The deceased is represented as adoring a 
divine person — the god Atmou — before whom is placed 
upon a stool, a crown dressed with leaves, or made in imita- 
tion of a wreath.^ The* ritual prescribes : " If this chapter is 
said over a divine crown placed on the head of a person after 
thou hast given fuming incense to the Osiris, it makes him 
justified against his enemies, whether dead or alive ; he is one 
of tiiie servants of Osiris ; drink and food are giv^n to him 
before that god ; it is said by thee, praying ; it is great pro- 
tection in pure clothes for millions of times." Well may the 
deceased, thus vindicated, exclaim : " I am lord of the crown ; 

my enemies make no injury or overthrowing of me I 

stood as Horus ; I sat as Ptah ; I prevailed as Thoth ; I was 
powerful as Tum; I have walked with my feet; I have spoken 
with my mouth ; I escape from him ; he does not take me. 

I went in as a hawk ; I came out as a phenix 

A path has been made for me. Glory, glory to Osiris ! " 

If however he should fail of this preliminary vindication, 
we are left to infer that, either being swallowed by a mon- 
ster or otherwise arrested in his course through Hades, he 
would be at once remanded to a life of wandering on earth, 
which is " a second death." 

1 Given in Boug^, Ritnel Fnn^aire. 
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IV. The Wicked in Hades. 

The distinction between the righteous and the wicked, al- 
though more solemnly declared at the great judgment scene 
in " the Hall of the Two Truths," is already marked in Hades. 
In the circle of divinities, or " great chiefs," before whom the 
deceased must pass in review, challenging their inspection, is 
a god of a mysterious nature, whose eyebrows are the arms 
of a balance, symbolical of justice, and who is altogether an 
object of terror. The gloss which describes this divinity, in 
the Book of the Dead, gives him various names and charac- 
ters ; but these mainly agree in representing him, not simply 
as one who inflicts evil, but as the punisher of sin. One 
explanation reads : " It is Horus as a hawk with many heads, 
one bearing truth, another sin ; he renders evil to him wlio 
hath done it, justice to whom it comports." ^ Again, he is 
said to " cause the sinful to be dragged to his block for the 
destruction of their souls." This executioner of the con- 
demned is symbolized by a sword suspended over a block. 
In addition to this executioner there are several guardians 
or watchers who prepare punishments of various kinds, from 
whose custody it is impossible for a condemned person to 
escape. These are said to have braziers in which they broil 
the condemned with glowing coals.^ They emit flames from 
their mouths. One of these executioners has " a face like a 
dog, with the eyebrows of a man." He sits beside a pool of 
fire, eats the bodies of his victims, and then vomits them as 
excrement ; he sits at "the place of rejection," and every one 
who arrives there impure, or is found " deficient," falls under 
his blows. Another divinity is described as seizing souls, 
annihilating hearts, feeding upon corpses. 

These frightful monsters are not simply tormentors ; they 
are executioners, whose office it is to punish the wicked. 

1 This is Comte Rouge's reading ; Dr. Birch here gives no intelligible sense. 

2 Such braziers are represented in the funereal paintings ; they remind one of 
the gridiron of St. Laurence '. " Je crois que le mot de creuset [crucible] con- 
vient mieux que celui de chaudi^res [kettles or cauldrons] que Champollion avait 
appliqu^ au mot ka-tu " (Comte Roug^). 

Vol. XXV. No. 97. 12 
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The deceased iuvokes the sun, as " the obliterater of sms,'* 
to save him from these destroyers ; and he grounds his escape 
from their clutches upon his freedom from sin. " I do not 
fall beneath their swords, nor go to their block. I do not 
rest in the midst of their assemblages ; I do not go to their 
blocks ; I do not sit in their nets : nothing of a nature hate- 
ful to the gods has been done by me Things of a 

nature hateful to the gods are craft and malice." 

From these and like passages in the Book of the Dead, it 
would appear that a separation takes place between the right- 
eous and the wicked directly upon their entrance into Hades, 
and that the wicked are subjected to terrible judgments, 
whether purgatorial or altogether punitive, remains to be 
determined. 

Comparing these representations with the Inferno of Dante, 
one cannot fail to recognize in the Egyptian Hades the 
parent, through Greek sources, of conceptions which the 
pencil of Dord has now rendered doubly horrible. Thus, the 
red-haired, bellowing monster of Hades, reappears in the red- 
eyed devourer of the Inferno. 

" Cerberus, monster cruel and uncouth, 
With his three gullets, like a dog is barking 
Over the people that are there submerged : 
Eed-eyes he has, and unctuous beard and black, 
And belly large, and armed with claws his hands ; 
He rends the spirits, flays and quarters them." * 

The monster that feeds upon the condemned, gorging him- 
self with their blood, is vivified in Dante's three-faced devil : 

" At every mouth he with his teeth was crunching 
A sinner, in the manner of a brake ; 

and down three chins 
Trickled the tear-drops and the bloody drivel."* 

In the tomb of Ramses V. the hell of the Egyptians is de- 
picted on the walls in vivid colors. The inscription, " Upon 
these fiend-like spirits the sun-god never shines," at once 

1 Inferno, Canto vi, p. 13. 

^ Inferno, Canto xxxiv. 55 (Longfellow's translation). 
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recalls the inscription Dante saw over the entrance to the 
infernal regions : " All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 
Over each division of the Egyptian hell was inscribed the sin 
for which the condemned suffer, and the nature of their pun- 
ishment ; so each canto of the Inferno describes a different 
offence, with its separate place and form of punishment. la 
the pictured hell of the Egyptians, some of the lost are seen 
bound to a post and flayed with swords by their red watchers ; 
others are hung with their heads down ; still others whose 
heads have been cut off lie in long rows. Others go with 
bound hands, and drag after them their hearts cut out. Oth- 
ers are seethed in great caldrons, together with their fans — 
the means of cooling and the image of rest. These horrid 
fantasies are reproduced in Dante's " horned demons with 
great scourges," who cruelly beat the condemned, and his 
"boiling stream," with people within "up to the eyebrows." 
But Dante drew his imagery of the Inferno from the Hades 
of Greek and Roman mythology, whose derivation from Egyp- 
tian sources, at least as to its essential features, has already 
been pointed out. Dr. Brugsch locates Hades, Elysium, and 
other regions of the departed, in accordance with the ter- 
restrial geography of the Egyptians, and in this respect the 
Natron lake, the wild desert beyond, and the oasis of Ammon 
in the far west, answer to the Avernus, the Tartarus, and the 
Elysium of later mythologies. 

V. The Progress of the Soul. 

The soul of the justified, the child of Osiris, " moves as the 
never-resting gods in the heaven." ^ Having received the 
crown of justification, the deceased has given him a new 
mouth, a new heart or mind, and in general, as Osiris was 
reconstructed of the scattered limbs gathered by the loving 
Isis, so is he now formed anew. His mouth enables him to 
speak the names of the gods as he approaches their regions 
in turn, and to recite the numerous prayers and incantations 
that are necessary to his safe transit. More than this, in 

1 Chapter xv. 
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striking analogy with the enrolment of the redeemed in 
heaven, the Book of the Dead contains a chapter " of giving 
a person a name in Hades." Among the promises of Christ 
to his faithful followers is this : " To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth saving he that receiveth it." ^ And in the 
ritual a divinity declares : " I have given a certain person a 

writing in his name in the great abode There is not a 

god who does not come behind the Osiris [the deceased] de- 
claring his name then, when I say his name.*' ^ Or if this 
reading be considered doubtful, the vignette given by Comte 
Roug(^ of the speaker holding a volume before the deceased, 
may signify either that lie is about to be enrolled in the sacred 
book or entrusted with the sacred words. 

Thus equipped, knowing the words of the sun,^ having a 
tongue more efficacious than the tongue of a scorpion,* with 
a mouth to speak, legs to walk, and arms to overthrow his 
adversaries,^ the deceased goes bravely on, passing success- 
fully the ordeal of monsters described at page 85, saying of 
one and another " he finds no fault in me, he does not take 
me." ^ So complete now is his transformation that every 
portion of his body — hair, face, eyes, ears, nose, lips, teeth, 
neck, arms, elbows, fingers and nails, belly and back, spine, 
phallus, thigh, legs, feet — each and every member and fea- 
ture is assimilated to some divinity. " There is not a limb 
of him without a god." He is divinized in his whole sub- 
stance, and he turns away all evil, and parries the blows 
aimed at him in Hades. His exultation now approaches the 
sublime paean of the apostle, in which he challenges all the 
powers of the universe to separate him from the love of God : 
" Men, gods, spirits, the dead, mortals, beatified spirits, ilhi- 
minated, do not make any attack on him. He it is who comes 
out sound, Immortal is his name. He is yesterday, beholder 
of millions of years, that is his name. He 1ms passed along 

1 Rev. ii. 17. ^ Chap. xxv. • Chap, xxxvili. 

* Chap, xxxix. * Chap. xxvi. • Chap. xl. 
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the upper roads ; he has heeu judged ; he is the lord of the 

crown ; he is in the eye and the egg Life has been 

given him He has escaped from all evil things." 

Thus purified and preserved the deceased " cannot die 
again in Hades " ; a vignette represents him as walking un- 
molested by the block of the dreaded executioner, and at the 
same time he escapes so much as the touch of defilement upon 
his sandals.^ He eats nothing unwholesome or unseemly, but 
lives upon celestial food, " loaves of white corn, drink of red 
corn " ; the gods give him to drink out of their " vases of 
milk and wine, new and baked bread, liquid and flesh from 
the divine abode of Anup." ^ Even in the dank atmosphere 
of Hades he catches in his sail " the delicious breath of the 
sun," the breath of Shu, " drawing the winds before the light 
to the limits of heaven, to the limits of earth, to the very 
limits of space." ^ He drinks the waters of the tree of immor- 
tality ; and, pouring out water from a cup, he passes unharmed 
by the scorching flames of Phlegethon. The fifty-ninth chap- 
ter's a prayer for this water: " Sycamore of Nu, give me 
the waters which are in thee." 

A striking vignette illustrating this chapter represents the 
goddess Hathor in the top of a sycamore tree — which indeed 
appears to constitute the lower portion of her body — pouring 
several streams of water from a vase held in the left hand, 
while in the right she holds a platter of sacred viands. At 
the foot of the tree a soul, pictured as a bird with a human 
head, is catching the heavenly waters in a bowl ; while before 
the tree are two female figures in mortal habiliments, who 
are likewise intercepting the sacred stream, and catching 
water in the hollow of the hand.* ^ 

VI. Metamorphoses or Transmigrations. 
Having fully accomplished the "manifestation to light" 

1 Chapters 1., li. ^ Chapter lii., Iviii. 

* Shu, the principle of light, the medium in which the sun moves, is regarded 
as the cause of the winds. 

* This vignette haa been published by Dr. S. Beinisch of Yienna, in hia valu- 
able work Die Aegyptischen Denkmaeler in Miramar. 
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and attained, " as it were, self-existence,** the soul now passes 
through a series of transformations, which, however, are not 
to be confounded with tlie degrading and penal metamorpho- 
ses to which the wicked are subjected. The deceased is 
changed into a hawk, " on whose back are wings of bright 
green " ; then into the hawk which symbolizes the god of 
time. In this character he flies through the universe, mark- 
ing the revolutions of the heavens, with nothing to impede 
his course. " sun, soul ! Greatest of things created, let 
me come, let me see, let me pass the empyreal gate. Guar- 
dians of heaven, guardians of earth, open a path to me. Let 
there be no stoppage to me. I reach thy place, oh Osiris ! " ^ 

Next he is transformed into Tum, the sun, the oldest of the 
divinities : " Maker of the heaven, creator of beings, making 
all the generations of existences ; giving birth to the gods ; 
creating himself lord of life ; supplying the gods." Under 
this metamorphosis he exclaims : " I rise as a god from men. 

I am pure ; I am divine ; I am spiritualized ; I am 

strong ; I am become a soul ; I prevail." 

The next change is into light itself — a feminine imperson- 
ation, in whose womb are " the gods of dawn " — who " weaves 
the woof of the firmament, giving light to the hours." ^ Prom 
this form the deceased is changed into " the pure lily which 
comes out of the fields of the sun " ; and then into the famil- 
iar form of the god Ptah, in which he again eats of spiritual 
food and drinks the draughts of the gods. He is now trans- 
formed successively into a phenix, a heron, a swallow, a 
human-headed snake, which represents the soul of the earth, 
and a snake with a crocodile's head. Under the form of a 
swallow, the deceased seems to bound into the air with the 
exhilaration of a life freed from the body and from sin. " I 
have dissipated my sins ; I have destroyed my failings, for I 

have got rid of the sins which detained me on earth 

My body is embalmed I am the swallow ; I am the 

1 Chapter Ixxyiii. 

^ Chapter Izxx. The vignette represents tbe deceased and Osiris with a radi- 
ating disc 
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swallow. gods, delicious is the smell of your fire which 
comes out of the horizon ! " Unless this transformation takes 
place, the deceased cannot come out of Hades. 

Most curious of all these metamorphoses is that into the 
symbol of the soul itself — a hawk with a human head. Under 
this form the deceased utters sentiments concerning the na- 
ture and qualities of spirit which are worthy of the most 
refined metaphysics of the nineteenth century : " I am crea- 
ted forever, lord of years, eternal ruler Lord of the 

earth My name is Incorruptible Invisible is 

my nest, never has my egg been touched I make my 

nest in the upper regions I am the lord of truth ; I 

live in it daily. I am Perception, who never perishes under 

the name of soul My soul is from the beginning, 

from the reckoning of years I pass through [or enter 

into? permeate?] substances, making them full"; [i.e. the 
presence of a soul vivifies substance.] " I am the creator of 
perception ; I hate idleness or repose I do not do any- 
thing of a nature hateful to the gods who give me my 

shape in their society The eye of Horus made for me 

my soul, preparing its substance." 

During this metamorphosis occurs an episode of exquisite 
beauty. The soul begs permission of the gods to revisit its 
mummy, and flies as a bird to the resting-place of the body. 
This is a scene often represented in the Book of the Dead, 
and upon sarcophagi, some fine examples of which are to 
be seen in the museums of Berlin and the Louvre. The 
mummy is sculptured upon the lid of the sarcophagus in an 
attitude of repose; the spirit-bird carrying the sphered cross 
which is the symbol of immortality, gently alights upon its 
breast as if hesitating to break its slumber even with the joy- 
ful awaking to an eternal life.^ Nor does it at this time 
summon the body to partake of its own felicity ; but having 
looked upon its mummy, and become assured that it is not in- 

^ In some instances this symbol represents the departure of the soul from the 
body under the lead of Anubis ; but here it is the vignette of chapter Ixxxix., 
whose title is " the visit of the soul to the bodj." 
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jured nor decayed, the soul flies away again to the gods. 
Transformed into a prepared spirit, he can no longer be 
detained in Hades, but goes forth as the day, thus apostro- 
phizing himself: " elevated, adored, chief of spirits ! Soul, 
greatest of created beings, giving victory to the gods, crowned 

on his great throne I am the prepared spirit ; I have 

made a road to wherever the Sun, Turn, Kheper, and Hathor 



are." ^ 



VII. The Voyage to the Elysian Fields. 



Having passed through all the transformations by which it 
becomes qualified both for fellowship with the gods and for 
reunion with the body, or in other words, Jbeing spiritualized 
and divinized, the soul emerges from Hades in the mystic 
boat of the sun, and gaily turns its prow toward the Elysian 
fields. As it quits the region of terrors it bursts into a song 
of victory at its escape from Phlegethon. " I have come from 
the scalding pools, from the flaming fields, alive fi*om that 

great pool ; I stand in the boat I have weighed anchor 

in peace I have brought the boat, I have loosed the 

rope, so that I have come out in it from this wretched place." ^ 

Each part. of the boat has a name, which the deceased is 
required to know and to call. He has " a supply of corn and 
barley, a supply of perfume and clothes ; his food is life, which 
comes from the sun." He carries also provisions for the 
altars of the gods ; bread of white corn, drink of red corn, 
grains of incense. He also invokes for himself the bread 
of Ptah, and " drink poured out of lapis lazuli from pure 
water." 

The deceased must know the names of the spirits of the 
west, the spirits of the east, and of various, gods who may 
accost him on his voyage. The approach to the Elysian fields 
is illustrated by a vignette of extraordinary size ; its outer 
circle is the celestial Nile, its length is immense, its breadth 
unknown ; and there are in it neither fish, nor islands, nor 
snakes. Within the area are lakes, a city, altars, fields ; and 

1 Chapter xci. * Chapter xcix. 
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the deceased is seen now " navigating in peace," now offering 
to the gods, now sowing and ploughing, now reaping the 
white and red corn, and again treading out the corn in the 
threshing-floor. Thus is he in plenty and at peace. " I 
know the pools and lands of the fields of Heth ; ^ I am in it ; 
I prevail in it ; I understand in it ; hoeing and ploughing in 
it, mowing in it, sowing in it, rowing in its pools, approach- 
ing its lands I know the places where to plough and 

mow the corn, to collect the harvest in it daily I am 

in it like the god who is in it ; filled with its waters ; eating 
of its bread ; resting in its land." 

VIII. The Final Judgment. 

We now approach the most impressive scene in the Book 
of the Dead, a scene whose quaint, almost grotesque gravity 
is yet more solemn and more awful than Michael Angelo's 
stupendous judgment scene in the Sistine Chapel, or Palma's 
Last Judgment in the Doge's palace at Venice. Persons who 
have visited Tomb No. 15 of Abd-el-Qurna, the westward 
cemetery of Thebes, can never forget the sombre effect of the 
Hall of Two Truths, depicted on the wall of the first passage.. 
At one extremity of the picture, upon a lofty throne, sits Osiris,, 
lord of the under-world, with a feathery crown upon his 
head, the little tablet of uprightness, called truth, suspended 
from his neck by a chain; in his hands the insignia of author- 
ity, the crook and the scourge. On the upper line of the 
picture are ranged in solemn row the forty-two assessors or 
associate judges, who are described in the ritual as the gods, 
or rather demons, " who are with Osiris in the Hall of Two 
Truths, who live by the punishment of the wicked, feeding 
off tlieir blood. At the extreme end, opposite Osiris, the 
deceased enters the hall, veiling his eyes with his hand, and. 
bowing reverently to Osiris. At the very entrance he encoun- 
ters the goddess of truth. In the centre of the hall stands 
a large balance whose plumb is watched by the hawk-headed* 
divinity Horus ; advancing to this, the deceased lays his heart 

^ Heth or Hetp, peace or food ; Chapter cz. 
Vol. XXV. No. 97. 13 
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in one scale, while the jackal-headed god Anubis, places in 
the other as a counter-weight a little statue of the goddess 
of righteousness, and the ibis-headed god Thoth, the lord 
of the divine word, enters the result of the weighing upon 
his tablet. After this proceeding, the deceased advances to 
the judgment-seat of Osiris, to receive the sentence from his 
mouth. 

Prior to this, however, the deceased protests in detail his 
innocence of each of the forty-two deadly offences, which the 
assessors are severally set to punish. In this enumeration 
we will follow Dr. Birch, adding the versions of other Egyp- 
tologers wherever these differ from him : 

1. I have not privily done evil against mankind. 

Hincks. I have committed no fraud or injustice to any man. 
Reinisch. I have not practised lying and fraud before men. 
Brugsch. I have not spoken an unjust word to any man. 
PUyte. I have not committed fraud against men. 

2. I have not afflicted persons or men. 

Reinisch, I have not ill-treated my inferiors [Untergebenen] that is my 
debtors [Schuldner]. 

Brugsch, I have not given vent to a haughty spirit. 

Pleyte, I have not oppressed the unfortunate [les mis^rables]. 

3. I have not told falsehoods in the tribunal of truth. 

JReinisch and Brugsch the same. 

Pleyte, I have not offered untruths in the place of justice. 

4. I have had no acquaintance with evil. I have not done 
any wicked thing. 

Pleyte the same. 

Reinisch, Knowingly I have committed no falsehood, perpetrated no 
malice. 

Brugsch, I have not spoken vilely [Schandliches]. 

'5. I have not made the laboring man do more than his task 
daily. 

Pleyte agrees with this ; substituting only for *' the laboring man " the 
** heads ** or " overseers of workmen." 

Reinisch, I have not cheated men in their daily wages ; I have given 
each what he had performed. 

Brugsch, I have not enforced against any one service for the whole day ; 
i.e. exacting labors. 
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6. I have not let my name approach to the boat, nor 

endeavored to make my name approach to the nor 

exceeded the ordered 

Reinisch. When one has hailed my boat, I have set him acroes the river, 
and when he has approached my table, I have offered him food. 

Pleyte. My name has not approached the sacred boat ; my name is asso- 
ciated with noble acts ; I consecrate the viands or tables. 

7. I have not been idle ; I have not failed ; I have not 
ceased ; I have not been weak. 

Pleyte substitutes for " idle," perverse, and for " failed," vile or a libertine* 

Reinisch, There was no trembling before me [i.e. he did nothing to 

cause others to fear him ; as is instanced in the following specifications] : I 

did not punish passionately [ich war nicht strafsiichtig] ; I have done no 

one harm, neither have I J)rought any to ruin. 

8. I have not done what is hateful to the gods. Here all 
the versions agree. 

9. I have not calumniated the slave to his master. 

Reinisch. 1 have not suffered my slave to be abused by his overseer. 

Pleyte the same. 

Brugsch, I have not defamed a high priest because of his greatness. 

10. I have not sacrificed; I have not made to weep; I 
have not murdered. 

Pleyte. I have not suffered any to die of hunger. The remaining clauses 
same as above. 

Reinisch. I have not left any to hunger, etc. 

Brugsch, I have not suffered any to hunger ; I have not suffered any to 
thirst ; I have not suffered any to weep. 

11. I have not given orders to smite a person privily ; I 
have not done fraud to men. 

Reinisch and Pleyte the same. 

Brugsch. I have not purposely killed any one on account of an injury. 

12. I have not changed the measures of the country. 

Reinisch, I have not changed the gifts in the public temples. 
Brugsch, I have not consumed what was consecrated to the temple. 
Pleyte. I have not cut the bread of the temple. 

13. I have not injured the images of the gods. 

Brugsch the same. 

Reinisch. I have not made light of my bread offerings for the gods. 

Pleyte. I have not deranged the offerings of the gods. 
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14. I have not taken scraps of the bandages of the dead. 

Reinisch. I have not stolen a papyrus of the dead, nor portions of it. 
Bmgsch. I have not torn off the linen wrappings of the dead. 
Pleyte. I have not stolen either the bread or the bandages of the mum- 
mies. 

15. I have not committed adultery ; I have not spat against 
the god of my country. 

Reinisch, I have not been guilty of fornication nor self-pollution, when 
I was a pnest of my divine city. 

Pleyte, I have not committed adultery ; I have not defiled with excre- 
ment the pure water of the god of my country. 

16. I have not thrown down. 

ChampoUUm. I have not been avaricious. 
Reinisch, I have not aggrandized. 
Pleyte, I have not stolen in secret. * 

Brvgsch, I have not stolen. 

17. I have not falsified measures. 

Pleyte, I have not fidsified the measures of grain. 
Reinisch and Chabas. I have not altered the prayers. 

18. I have not thrown the weight out of the scale ; I have 
not cheated in the weight of the balance. 

Reinisch. I have not increased the weight of the scale, nor have I al- 
tered its plumb. 

19. I have not withheld milk &om mouths of sucklings. 

Reinisch the same. 

20. I have not hunted wild animals in their pasturages ; I 
have not snared the sacred birds ; I have not caught the fish 
which typify them. 

Reinisch the same. 

21. I have not stopped running water; I have not separa- 
ted [or diverted] the water from its current. 

Reinisch the same. 

22. I have not put out a light at its proper hour» 

Reinisch. I have not extinguished the fire at its hour. 

23. I have not robbed the gods of their ofifered haunches ; 
I have not turned away the cattle of the gods ; I have not 
stopped a god from his manifestation. 

Reinisch. I have not robbed the gods of their choice gifts ; I have not 
seized one of the cattle which belonged to the divine possessions ; I have 
ju>t stood in the way of a god when he came forth. 
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These negative protestations are made collectively to the 
lord or lords of truth, and at the close of them the deceased 
exclaims five times, " I am pure ! " then adds, " let no evil 
be done to me in the land of truth, because I know the names 
of the gods who are with thee in the Hall of Truth." He now 
addresses each of these gods by name and declares his inno- 
cence in turn of the offences which they are severally appointed 
to punish. These specifications are almost identical with the 
foregoing ; but we repeat them in numerical order : 



1. I have not been idle. 

2. I have not waylaid. 
S. I have not boasted. 

4. I have not stolen. 

5. I have not smitten men privily. 

6. I have not counterfeited rings. 

7. I have not played the hypocrite. 

8. I have not stolen the things of 
the gods. 

9. 1 have not told falsehoods. 

10. I have not spared food. 

11. I have not caused to weep. 

12. I have not rejected. 

13. I have not been idle. ' 

14. I have not eaten the heart 

15. I have not plundered. 
16.1 have not killed sacred beasts. 

1 7. I have not made conspiracies. 

18. I have not robbed the streams. 

19. I have not been deaf. 

20. I have not let my mouth wan- 
der. 

21. I have not robbed things. 

22. I have not corrupted women 
or men [or the wife of another]. 

23. I have not polluted myself. 

24. I have not caused fear. 

25. I have not plundered. 

26. I have not burnt my mouth. 



27. I have not been inattentive 
to the words of truth. 

28. I have not blasphemed. 

29. I have not put forth my arm. 

30. I have not made delays or 
dawdled. 

31.1 have not hastened my heart 

32. I have not, clipped the skinB 
of the sacred beasts. 

33. I have not multiplied words 
in speaking. 

34. I have not lied or done any 
wicked sin. 

35. I have not reviled the face of 
the king or of my father. 

36. I have not defiled the river. 

37. I have not made length of 
(loud) words. 

38. I have not blasphemed a god. 

39. I have not injured the gods, or 
calumniated the slave to his master. 

40. I have not made his things ; I 
have not made his account ; I have 
not oidered. 

41. 1 have not augmented his 

I have not taken the clothes 

of the dead. 

42. I have not despised a god ia 
my heart, or to his &ce, or in thin^. 



A discussion of the moral and civil codes of the Egyptians, 
and of their probable influence upon Moses in framing the 
Hebrew codes, would be too great a digression from the 
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purpose of this Article. Yet we would here insist upon the 
fact that this apologetic or negative plea of the deceased be- 
fore the tribunal of the gods, implies the existence of a code 
of laws, in the old Egyptian empire, based upon the funda- 
mental principles of morality, and which covered the duties 
of man toward the gods and the state, toward his fellow 
men, toward himself, and even toward the animal creation.^ 
Notwithstanding the vagueness of some of the specifications, 
and the repetitious style of the whole confession, it is clear 
that among deadly sins were sacrilege against either temples 
or tombs, libidinous words or acts, crimes against life, fraud 
in business, lying, malice, the neglect of the needy and per- 
ishing, and the oppression of the poor. Though slavery 
existed, to treat a slave with cruelty, or to encourage such 
treatment from his master or overseer, was a sin to be pun- 
ished by the gods. And it marks a particularly nice point in 
ethical legislation that, in a country so dependent upon irri- 
gation, any malicious or fraudulent interference with the 
canals or water currents would debar the offender from reap- 
ing the harvest of Elysium on the banks of the celestial Nile. 
Such a code of laws as is here implied argues a high degree 
of ethical perception, if not of public morality as well. 

Having protested his innocence of any mortal sin, the 
deceased is pronounced " without fault, without evil, without 

sin, without crimes He is pure ; his mouth is pure ; 

his hands are pure ; his heart is pure ; his fore-part is in the 
pure water ; his hind-part is in the distilled waters ; his mid- 
dle is in the well of truth." 

As he advances up the Hall of Truth, every part of the struc- 
ture, the sill, the lintels, the lock, the planks, the floor, each 
being endowed with speech, challenges him to give its name. 
This done, the god of the balance announces that the heart 
of the deceased " goes to its place in the balance complete.** 
Thoth, who has registered the result, declares that " he has 
given the Osiris his heart in its place." The goddess Truth, 
facing him says, " rejoice in truth ; thy existence is at rest." 

^ Ple^, sur chapitre cxxy. du Rituel Fnn^raire, p. 10. 
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Then the deceased, bowing before Osiris, the supreme judge, 
prays : " Place me before thee, lord of eternity ! I have 
no sins, no perversion. Hail, dweller of the west, good being, 
lord of Abydos ! Let me pass the roads of darkness ; let me 
follow thy servants in the gate ; let me come out of Rusta, 
from the Hall of Truth ; let me cross the lintel of the gate." 
Then is he led along with the kings. He is in the service of 
Osiris, clothed in real linen forever. 

This chapter leaves one to infer what must be the fate of 
a soul that fails to pass this rigid scrutiny, since the Book 
of the Dead proceeds upon the assumption that the deceased 
who uses its prayers and formulas will be justified. But in 
the necropolis of Thebes are pictorial representations of the 
soul condemned by Osiris. In the form of a pig it is placed 
in a boat, under charge of two monkeys, to be conveyed back 
to the earth ; and all connection with the abode of the gods 
is cut off by a stroke of an axe, severing the earth from 
the world of the dead, at the point where the return boat 
touches it.^ 

The very name, " Hall of Two Truths," which Lepsius con- 
siders the equivalent of a twofold judgment, is an assertion • 
of that great principle which runs through all Egyptian 
eschatology, of discrimination between the good and the bad, 
by a divine judgment. The references in the Book of the 
Dead to a " pool of the damned," and " fire that burns inex- 
tinguishably to devour the evil," show clearly that punish- 
ment was reserved for those who failed to pass the ordeal of 
the scales and the forty-two assessors. 

The book throughout recognizes that moral distinction so 
happily defined by Plato between souls that arrive in Hades 
" unexpiated and uninitiated." and those who arrive there 
" purified and initiated."^ 

IX. Up TO THE Empyrean. 

The soul which has passed the scrutiny of Osiris and the 
forty-two criminal judges, and has come safely out of the HalL 

^ See plate in Wilkinson, Vol. t. p. 447. ' Phaedo, sec. 37. 
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of the Two Truths, is beyond the reach of condemnation . But 
though thus acquitted of mortal sin, it may still have clinging 
to it stains of evil, which must be eflFaced before it can attain 
to absolute purity and glory. Accordingly, at the secret door 
by which it emerges from the judgment hall is placed a basin 
surrounded with flames, which ChampoUion called "the 
Egyptian purgatory." This basin of fiery jets is guarded by 
four apes, which are said to be " fed with truth, and to abom- 
inate wickedness," being themselves " without guile." To 
these the deceased now addresses himself, praying : " Extract 
ye all the evil out of me, obliterate ye my faults, annihilate 
my sins, guard ye, and give me to pass the Pylon." 

They grant him absolution in words as follows: *'Thou 
mayest go, we obliterate all thy faults, we annihilate all thy 
sins. Thou hast been severed from the world, we dissipate 
all thy sins. Thou hast severed thyself from earth, thou hast 
dissipated all the sin which detained thee. Come to the 
Busta. Thou passest the secret doors of the west. Thou 
comest forth and goest in as thou wishest, like one of the 
spirits hailed daily within the horizon." ^ 

The perfection of blessedness and glory is to be admitted 
into the presence of the sun ; to be taken into his bark for 
flie heavenly voyage, and to be assimilated to his image. 
With uncovered head, the deceased adores the gods of the 
two zones, praying that he may enter their recesses as one 
of them, and " see that god within the gate." ^ Here follows 
another of those hymns of welcome, which occurring at inter- 
vals in the Book of the Dead, give it the effect of a triumphal 
symphony. The gods of the zones or orbit of the sun, the 
'* keepers of the gate of heaven," thus answer his prayer : 
*^ The deceased passes ; open ye the gates of the gateway ; pre- 
pare ye his hall when he comes ; justify ye his words against 
his accusers. There is given to him the food of the gods of 
the gate. There has been made for him the head attire 

1 Chap, exxvi. 

^ This phrase denotes the mysterious, mcommunicable name of Osiris as th6 
snn. 
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which belongs to him, as dwelling in the hidden place, as 
the image of the great waters, true soul of a created spirit 
prevailing with his hands and arms. The lion-gods say to 
them, very great is the deceased ; they rejoice at him ; they 
adore him with their arms ; they give to him their emblems ; 
he has lived. The Osiris has been crowned as the living soul 
of the sun in the heaven ; he has made all the appointed 
transformations ; he has been justified before the chiefs ; he 
has passed through the gate on heaven and earth, like the 
soul of the sun." 

The deceased responds : " I have opened the gate of the 
heaven and earth ; the soul of Osiris rests there ; I cross 
through their halls ; they adore when they see me ; I go in 
as I like ; I come out as I choose ; I go along ; no defect or 
evil is found in me." 

Here opens a new section of the ritual with " the book of 
vivifying the soul forever, of letting it go to the boat of the 
sun." The deceased enters the sacred boat, in which are 
two gods and a pilot. And now the whole creation makes 
way for his coming. " The heaven is open ; the earth opens ; 
the south opens ; the north opens ; the west opens ; the east 
opens; the southern zenith opens; the northern nadir opens ; 
the valves of the door open ; the gateway of the sun opens ; 
he proceeds from the horizon ; he has unclosed the doors of 
the ark ; he has opened the doors of the cabin ; Shu has 
given him breath ; Tefnut created him ; they serve in his 
service.^ The Osiris does not walk in the valley of darkness ; 
he does not go into the pool of the damned ; his soul lives 

forever ; he does not die again in Hades His food is 

off the altar of the sun every day ; he lives as a god." 

As the deceased sails on in his heavenly bark he pays his 
adoration to the sun, and to each of the divinities through 
whose domain he passes. Among these " adorations " is the 
magnificent litany of Osiris ; commencing " Osiris, the good 
being ; Osiris, the living ; Osiris, the living lord ; Osiris, uni- 
versal lord" ; and after enumerating a hundred and fifty titles 

^ Chap. czxx. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 96. 99 
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or properties of the supreme god, closing with " Osiris, in all 
his creation ; Osiris, in all his names ; Osiris, in all his dis- 
guises ; Osiris, in all his crowns ; Osiris, in all his decorations ; 
Osiris, in all places." 

The deceased now arrives at the house of Osiris. It has 
seven halls, and he must name the guardian of each as he 
approaches it. To these succeed the twenty-one gates of 
Elysium, each of them defended by a formidable divinity. 
The deceased gives the name of the guardian, and describes 
his qualities; then receiving from the god the answer, "Thou 
mayest go, thou art purified," he passes on up seven stair- 
cases, repeating like formulas of incantation. " Each stair- 
case or pylon has a name written on the door; a demon 
inhabitant with a secret or mystical name; and a demon 
doorkeeper ; the names of all of which it was essential for 
the deceased to know if he hoped to pass through them un- 
scathed." ^ The titles of some of these doorkeepers are 
suflScient to inspire terror, e.g. : " Eater of Filth " ; " Living 
ofiF Worms " ; " the Inextinguishable Fire " ; " Preparing 
Lamentations " ; " Destroyer of Liars " ; " Stoneface " ; 
" Heart-vexer " ; " Stopper of the Verbose I " These gates 
gleam with felspar, and there enter into them nothing that 
defile th, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh 
a lie. But he who has passed through the Hall of the Two 
Truths has nothing to fear. He enters through the gates to 
the mystical abodes. Here com grows to the height of seven 
cubits, with ears two cubits in length ; here are high hills on 
which the heaven rests ; here are palaces whose light glows 
like fire ; here are the tables of the gods, covered with the 
delicious food from the fields of Hetp. But who shall 
describe the glory of this final abode of the beatified spirit, 
" the delight of the sun, who is rendered great as Osiris ? " 
To him is given a " secret book of truth " ; to instruct him 
in the mysteries of this inner heaven. That book ! " No man 
sees it except a king and a priest ; no slaveys face looks at it. 
There is not known any such anywhere or ever ; no men 

1 Birch, Bunsen's Egypt, Vol. t. p. 152. 
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have spoken it ; no eye has perceiTed it ; no ear has heard it ; 
not any one other face has looked in it to learn it. Do not 
thou multiply its chapters, and do not thou let any face see 
it except thy own." ^ The possessor of this book is " made 
to live forever, and nothing prevails against him." 

X. The Resurrection of the Body. 

While the soul has been ascending through successive 
stages of metamorphosis and purification, and through im- 
mense periods of duration, the body has not been forgotten 
or neglected. Once we have seen the soul return to the 
mummy and embrace it with the kiss of peace and the sym- 
bol of immortality. Portions of the ritual are specially devo- 
ted to " the preservation of the body," especially of the heart 
and brain, " not allowing it to corrupt in Hades, but making 
its flesh and bones sound against decay." Embalmed with 
sacred rites, reposing in its granite sarcophagus, or in its 
rock-hewn sepulchre, secure from heat or moisture, the body 
awaits the second coming of the soul for its awakening. Not 
till the spirit has become completely purified and has reached 
the mystic abode of Osiris does this blissful summons come. 
Then arises the prayer : " Heaven holds thy soul, the earth 
holds thy form ; save thou the Osiris ; do not let him be 
captured by the devourers of souls by whom the evil-doer is 
borne off; make his soul in his body again." ^ Then, as from 
the tomb, where the sun is seen shedding his rays on the 
mummy as it reposes on its bier, comes the cry of exultation, 
" Hail, my father Osiris or Tum ! I have come ; I prepare 

this my body ; this my body does not pass away Hail, 

my father Osiris ; thy limbs are with thee ; thou dost not 
corrupt ; thou dost not turn to worms ; thou dost not rise 
up ; thou dost not stink ; thou dost not decay ; thou dost not 
change into worms ; the eye of Shu has not decayed away ; 



*< 



^ How strikingly do these expressions recall the following passages of scripture, 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard/' etc. (1 Cor. 11. 9). And "If any man shall 
add unto these things " (Rey. zxlL 18). 
^ Chapter cbdz. 
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I am ; I am ; I live ; I live ; I grow ; I grow ; I wake in 
peace ; I am not corrupted ; I am not suffocated there ; I 
grow tall ; my substance is not sent away ; my ear does not 
grow deaf ; my head and neck do not separate ; my tongue 
has not been taken away ; it has not been cut out ; my eye- 
brow is not plucked out ; no injury is done to my body ; it 
neither wastes nor is suffocated in that land forever and 
ever." ^ 

The doctrine of immortality as conceived by the Egyptians 
required that the body should be protected from destruction. 
Hence the great care used in embalming, and the pains taken 
to conceal the sarcophagus in the heart of the pyramid or in 
the hidden and sealed mummy-pit of the tomb. For " though 
the soul was immortal, its happiness if not the possibility of 
its continuing to live, depended upon the preservation of the 
body. The destruction of the body consequently involved 
the destruction of the soul." ^ No satisfactory explanation 
of the process of embalming and the pains taken to deposit 
the mummy in a secret and durable sepulchre can be given 
except on the supposition that the preservation of the body 
had some important relation to the future of the soul. Why 
provide such solid tenements for the forsaken body, and why 
guard it so sacredly from decay or profanation, if it must 
remain forever lifeless and share at last in the dissolution of 
all organic nature ? As Diodorus tells us, " the Egyptians 
called the abodes of the living inns [diversoria]^ because they 
are occupied only for a limited period ; but the sepulchres 
of the dead they called eternal habitations. " ^ Of the private 
houses of the ancient Egyptians not a vestige remains ; but 
the dwellings of the dead, hewn from the native rock or built 
with the solidity of the pyramids, have survived all the changes 
of government, of race, of war, and of time, and are impres- 
sive witnesses for the faith that man can never truly die. 
No common instinct of affection or humanity will suffice to 
explain " the far-reaching care which made it the problem 

1 Chapter civ. 

^ Bunsen, Egypt's Place, Vol. iv. p. 651. • Vol. i. p. 61. 
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of life with the living, to provide for the undisturbed rest of 
the corpse, for indestructible graves. The Egyptians must 
have imagined that the continued duration of the soul and 
the continued duration of the body were conjoined ; that the 
existence of the soul would terminate with the corruption of 
the body ; that the profanation or the disturbed rest of the 
body would trouble the soul in its sojourn in the fields of 
the sun-god." ^ In the faith of a resurrection of the body the 
symbolic eye was pictured upon the breast of the mummy or 
the mummy-case, through which the return of light would 
be announced to the deceased in the day of his awaking ; 
and his tomb was decorated with the story of his own life and 
possessions, domestic and public, in order that the soul on 
returning to the body might find itself among familiar scenes. 
The Egyptian romance of the Two Brothers ^ is founded 
upon the notion that, though the heart may be separated from 
the body, yet, wherever the heart is, the life of the person is 
indestructible so long as his heart, or any portion of it, sur- 
vives. Hence the great solicitude of the deceased not to lose 
his heaxt in his wanderings in Hades. 

XI. Summary of Doctrine. 

It were vain to look to original sources for a didactic state- 
ment of the Egyptian faith. The reserve and mystery of the 
priests, of which Herodotus so often speaks, are apparent in 
the mystical style of the Book of the Dead. The seventeenth 
chapter, which is one of the oldest, and which contains 
nearly the whole body of doctrine, is accompanied uniformly, 
in the Turin papyrus and other late copies, with a gloss or 
interpretation, which however varies somewhat in different 
examples. It is Osiris-theology throughout. It cannot yet 
be determined whether the book, as we now have it, was 
arranged according to an order of thought, or simply in the 
historical order of composition. If the former, then it exhib- 
its a somewhat systematic development of doctrine ; but if 

^ Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, Book i. chap. iv. 
^ See Cambridge Essays for 1858. 
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the latter, it revolves about two or three ideas which are 
repeated under new forms. But in either case it is certain 
that the knowledge of these Hermetic books " assured to the 
soul a passage from the earth ; a transit through the purga- 
tory and other regions of the dead ; the entrance into the 
empyreal gate, by which the souls arrived at the presence of 
the sun ; the admission into the bark or orb of the sun, ever 
traversing in brilliant light the liquid ether ; and protection 
from the various liers-in-wait, or adversaries, who sought to 
accuse, destroy, or detain it on its passage or destiny." ^ 

Lepsius is of opinion that the great judgment scene followed- 
soon after death ; and he regards " the day " so often men- 
tioned in the captions as dies iUa^ thus comprehending in one 
brief familiar term the resurrection, the judgment, and the 
final justification. 

The same able critic regards the absorption of the soul into 
the supreme soul of the world as the final doctrine of the 
book. The deceased becomes Osiris, and as such announces 
himself as the one supreme and eternal god, who, existing 
before all time, was the original substance, the hidden one ; 
but as the sun-god Ra he rules the ordered world of light, 
and manifests himself in all gods and right-living men as his 
own members, each of whom is but another name for himself, 
and each of whom at the end of his earthly course, like the 
sun at evening, divests himself of his visible form* and returns 
to him who is the original spirit, dwelling in all forms. The 
soul, as an emanation, being thus reabsorbed in the individual 
or unity, attains to the highest evolution of the divinity as 
pure spiritual potential 

Wilkinson has also pronounced this pantheistic dogma to be 
the foundation of the Egyptian faith. " The Egyptians con- 
sidered the souls of men to be emanations of that divine soul 
which governed and pervaded the universe ; each eventually 
returning to its divine origin, provided the virtuous course 
of life it had led in this world showed it to be sufficiently 
pure to unite with the inunaculate nature of the deity." ^ 

1 Bunsen, Egypt's Place, Vol. v. p. 134. 

3 Aelteste Texte. * Ancient Egyptians, Vol. It. p. 316. 
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Yet the analysis now given of the Book of the Dead hardly 
warrants this conclusion. After the deceased Jjas attained 
to the consciousness of self-existence, he still appears under 
various characters, — among these the inundation. This is 
resemblance, not absorption ; and even his highest transfor- 
mation, which is nothing less than his divinization, as described 
in the forty-second chapter, is not an absorption into the 
sun, but the assumption of the attributes of many gods ; and 
though, with Count Roug^, we regard these various divini- 
ties as themselves but personifications of the attributes of Ra, 
the sun-god, yet the deceased is not absorbed in him, but 
assimilated to him. Further on in the Ritual, the deceased 
is pictured walking toward a solar disc, which throws upon 
him its brilliant rays, a symbol of the luminous transfigura- 
tion of the justified soul ; and after he has attained the highest 
transformations, and has appeared as the demiurge and the 
principle of light, he revisits the body in its earthly sepulchre. 
Thus the individuality of the soul is preserved throughout. 
Moreover, why should the body have been so jealously guarded 
if the blessedness of the soul would consist in the annihila- 
tion of consciousness by absorption ? The book favors the 
notion of the restoration of the wicked, through a succession 
of trials covering an indefinite period. The soul which is 
remanded to earth in the body of a pig, may eventually come 
to occupy again a human form, and on passing a second 
time into Hades may go successfully through its scathing 
ordeal. There are glimpses, however, of a hell for the finally 
incorrigible. 

There is no doctrine of redemption in the Book of the 
Dead ; but the deceased is justified upon his own merits or 
by the favor of a god. Count Roug^ thinks that an atone- 
ment is implied in chapter seventeen, where the violent death 
of Osiris is celebrated as a victory ; he is addressed as the 
lord of blood, and his heart is mingled symbolically with 
the bloody sacrifices, as if to give them a greater expiatory 
value.^ 

^ Etudes sor le Bitael FanSraire. 
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In sumtning up the belief of the Egyptians concerning the 
future state, one may well adopt the conclusions of Bunsen: 
" The Osiris-theology centres in the antitheses of right and 

wrong, holiness and vice According to the creed of 

the Egyptians, the soul of man was divine, and therefore 
immortal. It is subject to personal moral responsibility. 
The consequence of evil actions is banishment from the pres- 
ence of God. Man, when justified, becomes conscious that 
he is a son of God, and destined to behold God at the 

termination of his wanderings With the comfortless 

symbolism of their faith were closely connected ethical ideas ; 
those moral feelings which regulate human life and repress 
the outbursts of savage nature, namely, the faith in a moral 
government of the world, in personal moral responsibility, in 
a personal divine judgment." ^ 



ARTICLE VI. 
THE SITE OF SODOM. 

BT EBV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

There is no site, ancient or modern, which combines all 
the elements of interest that belong to the site of Sodom and 
the other " cities of the plain," whose destruction is recorded 
in the Book of Genesis. It has attracted, of late years, much 
laborious and learAed investigation, but it is still invested 
with not a little mystery. The few remarkable facts of the 
scriptural narrative and a few remarkable local phenomena 
open a wide range of speculation ; but in some important 
points they furnish no determinate data. The few points 
which we shall seek to elucidate and establish are definite ; 
and we have introduced the discussion here, not to propose 

1 Egypt's Place, Vol. iv. pp. 64 and 642. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



BaslY in last July the Principal of King's College wrote to 
me, desiring an explanation of some sentiments on the subjec^ 
of Etemal^Punishment or Death which I had recently put forth 
in a Yolnme of '' Theological Essays." This letter led to a cor- 
respondence^ In August) the Principal informed me, that as he 
was not at all satisfied with my explanations, he should draw 
up a statement of his reasons lor thinking that I was not fit to 
be a teacher in the College. This statement, he said, would be 
addressed to me as his former letters had been. 

At a meeting of the Council of Eang's College on Friday, 
October 14, the Principal laid this correspondence before them. 
As tiie Principal's final letter had been sent to me in fragments 
while he was printing it, I was able to prepare an answer which 
I laid before the same meeting. 

Aftear the question respecting me had been considered (at an 
adjourned meeting of the Council on October 28), the Principal 
ooBsented to publish the documents on which he had called for 
a judgment against me. He informs me that they will appear, 
with some foot-notes, in the course of this week. I now publish 
my answer as I sent it io the Council : I also have added some 
notes ; but they have no reference to those of the Principal, 
whidi I have not seen, or asked to see. 



• ADYKSmSEMXHT. 

In drawing up thig letter I considered that I was answering 
an indictment I felt all Ae inconvenience and awkwardness 
of addressing my reply to my accuser and not to my judges, 
but the Principal ckose that coirse/ and Pwte dbliged to adopt 
it If I had affected the deference which I hope I have not 
&iled to show to him while Lwas acting as his subordinate in 
the Collie, — ^if I had not claimed a right, a$ a theologic^ 
teacher, to answer his theological axgumentf^-^ must;lu»re )eft 
a cause undefended whidi I believe is not xninCi but that of 
^ousands. 

- 91i&Coimcil:ha£i{mmouti6edi3iat^li^<^^ 
the doubts uidieailfed In m^^Essays and in my coirespondencd 
wapecting future punidimeBis and lie final issues of the day of 
judgment are of dangerous tendency, and likely to ttnsettie the 
aaiikb of the theolo^cd studMts; They hare decided farther, 
that my continuaace as Ft<^S86r would be serioufiiy detrimental 
to the interests c^ the College. The Prineipal, actizig as inters 
preter of the mind of the Council, has decreed, tiiat itm& the 
day on which its meeting was hel^ my Leotwxs m hoA 
departments of the CoUege, should cease. 

The steps which it may be right for me to take in consequence 
<|f th^ resolutions do oiot ooneem the readers of this pampUet 
I eamesfly trust that mo^ persoual ledmgs, fiKVOun^le t^ un^ 
fitvoiirable t<} me, will inteiferewith-llieir solesm ooasi^ 
of the questions discussed in 4l»^ 
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l^cs this Letter wiui4>iibliabedf I liare addroaiftcl the|JloiiBig 
^,1^ Ccmxml of KiagVCoUega:-*- 

N«T6Bibtt 7t]i, 18ft. 
Mr XiOSM AND OXKTLXMXir, 

I HAVE received from the Secretary of King's College a 
copy of certain Besolutions respecting me which were adopted 
$t the last meeting of the Council. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be my duty at once 
to resign offices which the legislatiye bbdy of the College has 
declared that I cannot hold without serious detriment to itii 
usefulnisd^. 

But the Council is aware^ and the Publio is now alao awami 
ihal certain definite diarges have been brought offisuk me by 
the Prindpal, upon the stcn^th of which he asbed that I slmdd 
be exdudeid &om my ProfeasorBhip. These charges aaoviM0d 
to a.deolaration lihatlhad departed from the ovthedox fioth; 
He alleged, as his reaacnia for this grave diarge^ d>at I dld/ml 
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1. 

accept a meaning of the word Eternal which he considered to be 
the oolj right one, and that 1 refused to draw certain conse* 
quences from that meaning, or to pronounce an o{>inion upon a 
subject on which the Articles of the Church of England have 
not pronounced one. ^ ' . 

The decision of the Council, as it ayowedlj takes cognisance 
of the opinions which I expressed on this subject in my " The- 
ological Essays" and in my correspondence with the Principal, 
can be understood to amount to nothing less than a condemnation 
ci me upon the grounds which are expressed in the PrincipaFs 
Letter. The Council must be deemed to have accepted the pro- 
positions in that Letter, and to require that all its Professors 
should aicoept them likewise. 

The Principal evidently shares in this opinion. When I wiote 
to inquire whether my Lectures were to be continued till my 
successors were appointed, he answered that I had better dis- 
continue them from the day on which the Besolutions of the 
Council were passed. He pronounced his decision though he had 
9[fficially commanded me to be present at liie opening of the Term 
and to commence my usual Courses, retracting an unofficial letter 
ill which he had recommended me to ask for leave of absence. I 
fnbmit that a person ordinarily so courteous to the Profiavors of 
the College, and so tender of the interests of the Students, would 
QOt have thus summarily suspended a Teacher whom, with a fhll 
knowled^eof his opinions, he had invited to be a Lecture in ihe 
91ieologieal Department, and who had served tiie College in the 
other D^artment for thirteen years, — that he would not have 
mtorrupted the studies of the Term, and £>roed me to break an 
implioil engagement with those who are takmg part in &em,-^ 
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tf lie had not beliered that he vraa execatSng aa eoclesiasticat 
aentenoe upon a oonvieted heretic. 
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I cannot, mj Lords and Gentlemen, beUeye that^. great aa tn 
the priyileges which the Bight Beverend Bench has conceded to 
the Principal of King's College, their Lordships the Bishops erer 
intended to give him an authority superior to their own — superior 
to that of the Article by which they are bound ; I cannot think 
that they wished to constitute him and the Council arbiters of the 
Theology of the English Church. Such a claim would be as 
Ularming, I apprehend, to the pubHcas to our eoclesiastical rulera; 
If some parents have been 8uq)iGiou8 of the influence whieh I 
imski exercise over their sons, I believe that there are few 
p^.te h E.^ .ho will J »»pl».'-fl». th.OoU.geI-. 
departed from its original principle, when it gives such a scope 
to the private judgment of its chief officer, ot even to the judg- 
ment of the body which manages its affidii; 

I think it due, then, to my owm character as a Clergyman, 
to the interests of the College, and to the liberties of the English 
Church, that I should call upon the Coundl, if they pronounce 
a theological sentence upon me at all, to declare what Article of 
our faith condemns my teaching. I conjure them not to use any 
phrases in condemning me which they would reject as loose and 
vague, if the property or the life of a fellow-citizen were in ques- 
tion. Whether I have unsettled the feith of my Pupils, by giving 
an interpretation of the word Eternal which I had maintained to 
be true (and especially important for Students in Divinity) before 
I was afiked to join the Theological Department, the after-lives 
of tliose Pupils must determine. But if I have violated any 
law of the Church, that law cim be at once pointed out — thr 
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Birtive of the tamqpresedon cw be defineil vitbi^ut any xeferenff 
to pofisible tendencies and results. It is this justioe, and Bi^ 
any personal fayonr, my Lords and Gentlemen, which I now 
rd^mest at yovr hirnds. 

I have the Lononr to be, 

My Lords and Gknilemen, 

Yoiir*obedifint senraati 

7. D. MAUBIOK 

P« S. I hv9% r ^tte s tod Ae Seeratary to lay before the Coan^ 
some oc^nea of my LcMtor to liie -Pdncipi^, to wtikh Z ha¥# 
added some Notes. I would req)ectfiilly caU the attention c$ 
tiid Ck>iiiioa to ihe Note B, page 81 of dM 



^m^^tt0t * »0*0^fi^kf»t*i*^ **f»^ 0t»^y9ifi0>0t^m 



Aftsr reading tjhie letteir, the Counoil dedded that they did 
not think it necassep^ to enter lurdier into th^ snbjeet, and 
declared the two ehairs held by me in tlie College to be vaoaat.. 
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DsAR Mb. PfinroiPAi., 

In a letter dated Christ Church, July lith (page .10 of 
our oorrespQndence), you say : " Far be it from xae to enter now 
or hereafter into a oontroversial argunieiiett;with you ca so awfol 
a subject" (as that of Eternity or Eternal Ponishment), ^'.m 
which, so &r as attempting to fitUiom the myvteryj^ it ibef^qAslo 
me the less said the better." 

Nevertheless, in a letter dated September ^mge i^ y<^u eattr 
into a very elaborate ''controversial argument". on this snbjeo^ 
in the course of whidi more attempts are. pnade to fiithom ld^ 
mysterj than I should have thought at all desiiablet 

I do not complain that you have departed from your reaolu*' 
tion. I am thankfiil to have a definite statement of your obi» 
jections to me, as well ^ of the opiniona which you think I 
ought to hold. But I have a right to draw this infeienoe tcdm 
the alteration which has taken place in yourintaations. Ifyoik 
had found a passage in any of our Formularies to which yo« 
could have pointed me, and said '' Aat condemiw you^J' yo« 
would have indulged your wish of abstaining from oontroven|c« 
You have sought in vam for such a passage; therefore it has 
been necessary to establish a parti^ar interpretation of .the 
words in those Formularies and in the Bible, thoogh inardarl^ 
do so you have been obliged to say much on a subject on which 
yen think that the less l3^at is said liie better. * 

You have alluded (in your last letter) to the absence of tk 
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dogmatic statement on the meaning of the word Eternal in 
4Mir Articles, and to the evidence which the existence of such an 
Article among the original 42 affords that the omission was deli- 
berate. I hope that the reasons jou assign for the course which 
our Beformers puiBue^d are satisfactory to jour own mind. I am 
most anxious that thej should be carefiilly weighed by the 
Oouncil of King's College and by thci wbolQ Church, as being 
the very best which, after a long consideration, a learned apo- 
logist was able to produce. They are these : (1) that the doctrine 
on the subject of punishment, which differs from yours, was an 
Anabaptist doctrine, and therefore needed not to be condemned 
after Hie first vehemence of the Anabaptist fever had subsided ; (2) 
diat the question had already been settled by the ^option of the 
Athanasian Oreed in the 8th Article ; (8) that some of the Be- 
fbrmers — Jewel, for instance — wera very strong in Condemning 
Origen; (4) that there may be many theological propositions 
which ought thoroughly to be received and believed though they 
ttre not contained in the Formulary which we have subscribed. 
To the first reason you have replied yourself in other parts of the 
letter; for you have stated that Origen in the third century, and 
not any Anabaptist in the sixteenth, was the author of the tenet 
which you disapprove.* To the second I have replied in a former 
letter, that the Athanasian Oreed contains no explanation of the 
words Everlasting and Eternal, and that whatever sense of them 
we deduce from Scripture must be applied to them there. In 
mj Essays I have stated my reasons for thinking that the sense 
c^ the words Eternal Life and Eternal Death which identifies 
Aem respectively with the knowledge of GKxl and the absence of 
liiat knowledge, is the one which is directly suggested by the 
Athanasian Oreed ;f that the chief objections to it have arisen 
fioin the refusal to give the words that force; that unless we 
<fid tacitly acknowledge it, the expression " He who does not 
tiius think concerning the Trinity" would become intolerable to 
Ate consdlence of every minister and every hearer. To your third! 

• See Aole A at th« end of tke letter. 
, t Theological Essays, note/ p. 443-449. 
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nxgiuiieiit I reply, ihat if the Befonners did personally ooncur fti 
yotq* c^inioii and denonnoe the opposite^ it is all the more it- 
markable that they were withheld (some might say by their 
good sense^ I ahoold say by a. higher wisdcmi) from enforciilg 
that opinion on the Chnrch. Your fourth statement is immeai- 
tLiably the most serious and important The jHorticular instance 
"frhioh you allege in defence of it strikes me as remarkably id- 
Impropriate ; for the Besuirection of the Body is fi»rmAlly mk- 
ferted in the Apostles' Greed, which, as you say yourself k 
adopted in the 8th Article. But the general notion which yo^ 
^courage — that the King^s College Council may demand of iti 
professors an assent to a number of et coeieras not included im 
ttie Formularies to which, as churchmen and clergymen, thej 
have set their hand — is one f<nr which I own I was not prepared 
It will alarm, I believe, many persons who differ very widd j 
with me. I do not see how it can fail to alarm every man wh* 
attaches any sacredness to his oaths or his subscriptions. 

On this point I must insist very strongly. I said in a formet 
letter that I accepted the words of our Foimularies and of th^ 
Scriptures in what seemed to me their literal and simple sensOi 
but that I would accept no new interpretation of them. In no* 
tidng this remark, you have availed yourself, of course unuir 
itotionally, of the equivocal force of the adjective " new.*' Yo«i 
lay, >' I wish for no new Articles nor any new interpretations of 
our Formularies," meaning that your interpretation is the old 
one. But I submit that everything is new to the subscriber of 
4 Formulaiy which is not contained in that Formulary at ths 
time he subscribes it, however old or fiimiliar it may be. Oil!r 
CSatechism says that the *' body and blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord\l 
Supper.'^ Ijong before that Catechism was composed, Pascha- 
iius had tau^t that the words '* This is my body," " This i^ my 
blood," must mean that the Elements are transubstanthited ; ani 
nearly the whole Church has adopted his opinion. Yet if an^ 
toe said to me, '' This is what you must mean by the words in 
your Catechism," I should answer, '' This iano^ what I mean by 
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Ann; j<m «re putting % mmJbt^B ixpoai Hmh!^ He ivonld iia< 
da iB teD d me, I tUnk, perfeotiy ; he conld not wojpfou^ibAtrQkx^ 
Bologj had aajthmg.to do with the qoestioiu The Oateehiaii 
fdoee iiet teadi me this, iaterpretiktion joi itadootaritief theiefiaid 
Id me it is a norelty^ 

.ButyQneomplfdtt Aatlhaye used^v^l'ae la&goagewhen I 
hare qpoken of '^ popular iaterpretaiioiis'' to whioh I would not 
hizid myself. I now answer withoot hesitation; by popolpr 
ntBrpfetatioos I nnderstandv the interpretations contained in 
gponr letter. I do not deny that you are at pM&otliberty, hold- 
ing your position as a dignitary of the Churoh and the head of 
i^Ccdl^ge^ to maintain tiiioae interpretations. You may see the 
prindples whkdi our Formulanes assert more clearly through 
ftese media than you eould withoot them ; you may see thosi 
principles muoh morskelearly than I do. Biit these inmHa would 
ei utterly distort them jGor md^ or hide them frcxn m^, as thedo*- 
trine of Paschasius, or that of Zwingle^ would distort for me or 
Ude from me the principle asserted in onr Catechinn concerning 
AeEuehanst This is no new conclusion of mine. Ifintiieyeat 
1846, when you asked me — ^I never solicited the office — to bs 
OQiaie a teacher in the Theological Department th w about to be^ 
established at Eang'a College, you had stated your view of &e 
«Eord Eternal as you have stated it in your final letter, and had 
$md^ " I expect every pxofesacNr in our College to agree in this 
iFiew," I should have answered at once, " Then, sir, I can ha^e 
nplhing to do with your College ;" and I should have proved to 
you, from books which I had published st that time, and from 
fi^h I suf^posed you had acquired y^ir knowledge of my ortbo^ 
^xy and my competency, that I could not assent to sui^hit^mui 
Sinless I contradicted all that I had tried to teadi elsewhere.* ; 
. Your charges against me are two. ,. Firsts my words ^' seem 
tp throw an atmaq)here of doubt on the simple meaning, of the 
Iford Eternal." Secondly, " they convey a general notion tdt 
«)timate oalvation for all.'' I will deal with each aeparately«r 
. 1. You intimate that you had been almost misled into % 

J* Sm Mte B M tfitt «iS of thfr ttlttr. 
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Ihe theologiciil'impartftiifee^of "the void fiteniil, aatd the pUk^ 
logical «8 weH aa ifa» iheologioai dutf of giring it ibe wuiii 
impodrfr when it ia ^p^iad to pmiadmi«itt mwhmii^ applied 
to life. Bat jroa have dkoorecad tliat I waa^practisuig an 
ia^iasit9o& upoa jov* Yoa uaed.a taat which isataiitlj da> 
teemed my dapHcily ; I did not Iflce, you peioeived, the irosd 
Emrlaslapg aa weE a* the wofd JSternal ; I oould hecup Ihe 
o&e, I atumbled iat tixe oilier. 

I am aonry you qpeot ao omoh time in aeeking for this teat 
J ironld hare told yon ait oijKse, if you had aaked me^ tiuit the 
word Btenud aeemed to me a belter eqxdvalent for the word 
mUmoi^ than Eyerlaatingi Sinoa attas ia tho obncraa tnoia- 
Ifttion fer nUhfi, the ecKBate Lalin adjective aeema peculiarly 
mitftble to ezpreaa iheoognate Oreek adjectiTe. Since tiiere 
la no&ing thai a^pacently oofrreaponda to the Greek anb- 
atantiTe in the Saxon adjective, it mua^ I ahould conceiire^ 
o^ 3k leas adequate anfaatitate. The paasagea whibh you havB 
tolkcted to ahow how doaely the nse of atty ia oonneoted in 
^he New Teatamrait wi& th^ use of al^Pi^f gready Ikvonr thii 
tonduMion. I waa ao oonvuiced on thia ground of the aupe* 
rknity of llie Latin denyatiTe, that I ventured to complain 
of our tranaUtoxa Ibr joimbg with it the woid BverlaatiDg in 
Matthew xxv. 46. My nudn objeotiony indeed, waa 4o the 
aanl^giuty whkdi' arisea ficoin the uae of two wprda for one; 
stall I had no doubt whioh ought> to have been diosen, whidi 
thrown aside. Two of llie apolo^ea which you offer for the 
translatoiB I am sure th^ would indignaaidy haye repudiated. 
9Hiey nev^ would! hare daied to think about t&e '^ rhythm" of 
a passage in which our Lord dedarea what Be will do when 
iHe shall sit upon die throne of His: glory and before Him ace 
fathered all nationa. Th^ oould nov^r have tdcen a^ word 
merely because an dd tramdator from the Yulgate, in the in* 
fimcy of our language, had foimd no better. Your other rea^ 
#on that they aought to connect the Saasoa word with llie 
Latin, offi^ a more walid-^not, I iMsJkf a <idte 
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woxd Eternal ; they skcfwed that the j did by using it so fn^ 
fOMitly m spite of their fondness for Saxon. They wdre too 
well acquainted widi the controveiBies of the fonrdi century, 
and with the history of liieology, not to know how importaixl 
it is that there shoidd be a word expressing a permanent fixed 
state, not a socoessicHi of moments. The word oic^, or cetoi^ 
Mnred this pnrpose. like our own word ^^Periodi'^ it does 
not convey so much the impression of a line as of a circle. It 
does not suggest perpetual progress, ^but fixedness and com- 
{deteaiess. The word aUiy$o^^ or ^l^rmM^ derived fix>m these, 
te^ned to have been ctivinely contdyed to raise us out of our 
Time notions, — to suggest the thought ci One who is the sama 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; to express those spiritual or 
heavenly things which are subject to no change or succession. 
The King James translatcnrs, therefore, hailed the word witb 
which ly ndale or some one else had provided them, as a pr^ 
mtnm addition to the resources and powers of the languaga 
And they wished, I conceive, to raise thdr own Saxon word 
Everlasting to its level. By using them indiscriminately, oftoa 
tc^iher, they effected to a great extent diis olijeet Even is 
oolloquial language, much more in considerate books of human 
or divine science, Bverlastiug has acquired that impression of 
permanence which belongs to Eternal in virtue of its deri* 
vation. I admit the Providence oyeat our traitslatoiB which you 
speak c^; I see a very remarkable token of it in this instance: 
I still think that ihey would have acted more rightly and mora 
safely if tiiey had construed Christ's words noore exactly. 

In speaking of, them I have relied to this part of your chaige 
l^puBSt me. KEverlasting is, as: you say it is, and as I admit 
that it may be and ought to be, the exact synonym of Eternal, 
then I aoc^t the eme vford in all the application in which I ao* 
eq>t the other. I am glad, not sorry, fox my own sake to find 
diem used interchangeably in our Formularies, because there* 
by the inferior word has been rescued firom its vulgar signifi» 
^atioUi and has acquired &e force of the high^. But if I am, 
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compelled to measure the word Eternal, which is confeasedlj 
the most exact equiralent of al6vio^, by the word Everlasting, 
and not to measure ilgverlasting by Eternal, my reverence for 
Seriptilre, as well as the most sacred interests of theology, com- 
pel me to say, I will do no such thing. And this is what I find 
fix)m the whole tenor of your letter that you desire me to do. 

Yott say, indeed, that you have not the least wish that I should 
mix Eternity with Time, but only with Duration ; and you find 
great fault with my logic or my honesty for not recognizing 
this distinction. I have one short answer to make to your long 
argument on this subject. If you can separate Time from 
Duration, by all means do it. Then I cancel my assertion 
that our Lord careftdly excludes Duration from the Eternity of 
-vrhich He speaks. I should still think, indeed, that you had 
eetablished a sense of the word which is not justified by ordinary 
ullage, or by etymology. But I should rejoice so much to dis- 
'feover that you recognise an eternity which is. not subject to 
"time, or merely a negation of Time, that I should not stop to 
c^pute about such trifies. Let us see how far this is the 
ease. You say, " Setting aside what you mpst permit me to 
call this groundless cavil'' (against our translators), "we are 
left to the fiiU force of the argument derived from St. Matthew, 
c. XXV. V. 46. It lies in a small compass ; and is very simple, 
but is not less convincing for that. Whatever our blessed 
Lord predicates of lifiiy He p/edicates without the least distinc- 
tion of punishment likewise ; brd that Se speaks qf ihe life of 
die blessed as never ending^ relatively to the ever-living Being 
who shall he their portion for ever, parOcularly when the 
applicatum of the same term al6vioc to God himsdf is re^ 
memberedj no one but the most reckless heretic or infidel woutd 
deny ; therefore, our blessed Lord speaks also of the punish- 
ment of the reprobaljp as hever ending." I have quoted tiiis 
passage simply for the sake of that clause which I have maiked 
with italics. With the first clause and the last I do not meddle, 
because we are agreed that whatever ihe sense c^ alavio^ is 
in any of its uaes, the same it must have in all of them. 
3 
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Mtite we hare your meamng of Bternal and.EvBiiaetiiig, 
You ure not really pleading for either pf the words which our 
translators have used. ^ You are measuring both by a compound 
" endless " or " never ending " which they have not used at all* 
Now thus it seems to me you bring us under t}^ oonditions c^ 
Time in tl^ most mischievous way. T)ie " measures of dura- 
ti(M\" which you try to escape, by speaking of an absolute 
duration^ may be used — ^are used in Scripture— to raise us above 
notions of Time. '^ I am Alpha and Omega, the banning and 
the end, the first and the last ;" " the same yesterday, to-day, 
and fiMP ever ;" " which is, and was, and is to come," are forma 
of ^eoh which do not chain uii to a beginning or an end, to 
yesterday or to-day, to the past^ to the present, or the future; 
but teach us of One who is living in these *^ measures of dura* 
tion,'- and is not confined by th^m. But mere negative words, 
such as "endless," "never ending," start from a ground of 
Time ; when I predicate theja of God, I make Him a mere 
negation of Time ; I conceive of Him just as the Magians did, 
as " Time*^ witjiout Boimds." Now I take leave to say that I 
may be " a reckless heretic or infidel " for refasing to do thi% 
but that it is my desire to escape from heresy and infideliQr 
which prevents me from doing it. I find every Heathen Philo- 
sopher embarrassed and bewildered in the search of Him in 
whom he was living and moving and having his being, by these 
Time-negations ; I find him now ^ying Ii^ the popular mytho- 
logy at the peril of coucehring God under a multitude of visible 
formi^ and images, now flying fi'om that mythology and resting 
in a vague abstraction of unity. The heart and reason of these 
philosophers confessed that there was a Substance which they 
eduld not measure by their notions, which was the great reality 
that was before all Time, not the unreality which they made by 
Hierely contradicting what they beheld in Time. They longed 
to, be told what this Substance is, that it should reveal itself to 
then, thave been taught to believe that the revelation of God 
ii3i Christ is the^mswer to tiis longing j that there the Bighteous- 
ness. Truth, Love, which cannot be measured by Time> which 
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tlo not belong to Time, ore brought within the faith and appiie- 
kensdon of the meek and lowly; that these conatitizte that 
eternal inheritance which Gk>d has prepared for them that loye 
Him. It has seemed to me that if instea4 of coming to this 
reyelaiion to instruct me in the nature of God and Eternity, I 
go back to my own notion of endlessness, and attribute that 
to Gt>d, I must fall ilito Heathenism. This, I- am sure, is the 
lesson which one learns from Augustin^s Confessions ;* it is no 
less the doctrine of the great Greek Father who fought the 
battle both with Heathenisi^i and Afianism. In his mind the 
two bslttles were intimately connected together. He felt that 
Arius, in attributing notions derived from Thne to the only 
begotten Son, was in fact bl'iixging back* the #ld divided Pagan 
worship. Athanasius asserted the eternal generation of tiie Son — 
not as a dry dogma but as a living principle, in wHich erery child 
and peasant was interested — certainly not understanding Eternal 
to mean endless. If that force is given to it his doctrine means 
nothing — every argument by which he defended it^ untenable. 
. How a theologian like yourself can have overlooked facts so 
notoiious'as these I should be at a loss to explain, if I -did not 
know how ready divines as well as common people are to think 
Jirst of the blessedness which is in reserve for them, and to lay 
^own certain conditions as necessary to that; then to apply 
them to the nature and being of Him in whom all blessedness 
dwellsj and from whom alone it can be derived, to the creature. 
The bliss of heaven you think mtist be endless : only a reckleii 
heretic or in£del would deny that Ther^we it is right and 
reverent to speak of God as the endless Being — nay, it is wrong 
to E^ak of Him oftherwise. I am sure any one oi our older and 
greater divines would have told you that we do not want that 
kind of security for the bliss of heaven which we want fcr 
earthly possessions. No saint in. heaven has that bliss in fee; 
he never wishes so to hll^e it It is the ndsery of the felku 
creature, that he seeks to keep his treasuies upon this tenure^ 
in^e redeemed eieature holds his by continual dependence on a 

«Se«'noteC at th6 end of the letter. ' ^ 
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Bighteons and Lcmng being. While he trusts ist God he haa 
tto fear that any good will be takea ttom him. Were he to 
fate hk trust, he must lose all good, because he would b^ 
•qparated from th^ Source of €rood« 

I say, then, that it is not safe to ooneeive ihe nature of Gkxl 
aooording to our coBditions, 1^ bring down His etemitj to our 
notions. I say that if we do that, the blessedness of liearen 
vaidshes; the things that eye Jiath not seen nor ear heard 
become imaginary things, and we do not restore their reality or 
their worth by calling thbm " endless.'' 

But you haye made an " induction" of passages from Scrip- 
tue, which contain the word id^v^g. I can conceiye no better 
way of arriving a%1he tru&« In Physies, induction is the means 
ofLtping^m arbitnoy defimtiZ^Ld da^iflcalions, and 
ef bringing nature to tell her own secrets in her own way. If 
Divines will apply that honest and noble method to Scr^turay 
especially if the head of a College will shew the members of it 
how they n&y be cured of their prejudices and eonfiisions by 
ooming to seek where it has been promised that they shall find, 
how mnch error may be put down, how much truth may be 
Inought to light 1 Alas I your induction is pursued precisely 
aooording to the mayims which Bacon teaches us to avoid in hi$ 
djqpartn^nt of thought; the maxims which we should more 
idigiously avoid in onrs, if we believed that our notions are 
likely to be feeble and fidse, and that God's revelation is to 
driiver us from themu 

You begin with counting the number of times which die 
word aUivtog occurs in the New Testament. You then proceed 
to classify the uses of this word, just as the old naturalists 
claasified the observations which tiiey made in the physical 
w^^ld, under names and ^notions of theirs ; such as cold, hot^ 
wet^ dry. The result, I believe, is precisely ti3.e same. Nothing 
eaa be learnt fix>m your induction. Cou bring with you what 
jnem find. You speak of some texts which refer to '^God" 
yrimaftlf and to' His '^eternal power." How notuch we ought to 
ngoioe that there ar^ such texts! Let us go to them, in our 



^nora&Ge, to learn what litey say. Ko ; you know it all l)elb]!t^ 
liand. In these passages, eternal must mean endless. You 
have got the noticm and f he predicate and the negation ready 
— ^the chains with which you are to bind yoor teacher, and make 
him utter just what you choose that h^ should utter. 

But let us see how^the induction applies in the other casa. 
"Hie remaining gixly-one passages," you say, "refer diher to 
the future state of the Blessed or to the future state <^ Ibe 
Bamned ; but the preponder^ice c^ use is, as might have beeii 
e^tpected in a religion of mercy, very much on the side of the 
tffote of the Blessed; i. e. My -four passages against seven.^' 
I must allude to this last sentence hereafter for another purpose. 
My present object is to -quote at length three or four of thoae 
texts which you set down in your lisit, as referring to the futuf^ 
State of the Blessed. I Bhall take them from the First Epistle of 
8t John. In that Epistle the expression " Eternal Life" occurs 
very often. From the use of il in the writings of the last of 
the Apostles — of the beloved Disciple,— we may expect some 
li^t upon its meaning in the rest of Scripture — certainly at 
kast in his own Gospel. Here is one: ^^That which wat 
ttom Uie beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we iiave looked upon, and our hands have 
handled — of the word <tf life ; for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness and show imto you that eternal life 
which was with the Father, and!* was manifested unto us. Thaik 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, thai yxM 
also may have fellowship with us." I. John, iii. 1-8. Here 
is another: "Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer j 
and yeknow that no murdeaer hath eternal life abiding in him.* 
L John, i. 15. Here is another : " And this is the record that 
God hath giveii unto us eternal life; and this life is in hjn 
son." Chap. v. 11. And another: "These things have I 
written unto you that belteve on the name of the Son of God^ 
that ye may know that ye have eternal .life, and that ye may 
believe on' the Son of God.'* Chap. v. 18.* Once more t 

* See note D at the end of the letter. 
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^^ And we know that the Son of God is come, iomI hath giv^ 
UB an understanding, that we may know Him that is true ; and 
we are i^ EEim that is true, even in his Son Jesus Ohrist ; this 
is the true God and eternal life." Ch^. v. 20. All these 
passage according to the statement in page 27, "refer to the 
JuJLure state of the Blessed." Though^! John says, " The life 
wo>8 manifested, and we have seen it^" though he talks of the 
" eternal life Mding in men," tl^ugh he says " Christ has come 
and this is eternal life :" 'nevertheless it is assumed in your 
classification as a thing too obvious to be doubted that the 
Apostle speaks of that which has' not yet been, but is to be 
hereafter. 

After you have so strangely disregarded the plain letter and 
ispait of St John when he uses these words in his Epistle, you 
must allow me to doubt whether you have settled as completely 
as you seem to think the signification of them^Vhen they occur 
in the prayer which he records Is an Evangelist. In one respe^ 
I admit that you have been entirely successful : you have proved 
that our Jjord's words are not a definition. When I used that 
expression it was with the limitatioi> I stated in my Essays 
^. 424). "If I spoke of defining eternal life, I should feel, 
and I think all would feel, that I wasjosing an improper word; 
fi)r how can we define that which is out of the limits of time? 
But in the depth of prayer and communion with His Father our 
Lord gives us that which corresponds to the most accurate and 
divide definition,-^ixe which we are bound hereafter, if we 
reverence hid authority, to apply on all occasions, and to use as 
the correction of our loose and vague conceptions." 

I am gratefol to you for enforcing and illustrating this asser* 
tion of mine, by first showing how little our Lord's words will 
bear to be measured by the ordinary rules of tin^ ; secondly, by 
pointing out what those conceptions are which they are needed to 
correct. I have spoken enough of the word *^ endless" already : 
\ need not repeat what I have said to prove that it is a word of 
time, and not merely of duration, if duration can be separated 
from time. But if I could adjpit for a jingle moment that your 
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intetptetftdofi 6f the passage taken aloae was a simple Mid 
natural one,— if I could suppose our Lord to have used " eternal" 
•there, not as describing the quality of the life, but merely the 
infinite ages during which it is to last — ^I should be absolutely 
precluded from that interpretation by all those uses of the ex- 
pression which are most evidently parallel to this. The eternal 
life wiiich Christ manifested, the eternal life which he has given, 
are surely spoken of without the least reference to duration ; 
simply with a reference to tile nature of the being in whom it 
dwells and on whom it is bestowed. You may think you have 
preserved the simple meaning which all poor and humble persons 
find in this text when they read the 17th of St. John. I believe 
that no devout humble person has read that chapter who haa 
not been carried by it into a region entirely beyond your simple 
notions, — ^who has not felt that the Son of God Himself has 
come from the Father to give Him % glimpse into Bis own 
eternity. I am quite sure it has been so with you; that your 
notion of " Endless," however it may satisfy your formal under* 
BtandingI however convenient it may be in confuting an oppo- 
nent, does not satisfy your spirit in any higher and pur^ 
moment ; that you cast it aside, and have the vision of a truth 
fiff deeper, diviner, — ^yes, and far simpler. And if you shoidd 
succeed in enacting a fortieth Article, which shall affirm that 
the word eternal or everlasting, wjierever it occurs in Scripture, 
is to be understood as meaning "endless," — ^I doubt not you 
will find a great many to congratulate you upon the simplicitj 
of your dogma, and upon the usefulness of it for driving such 
disturbers as me out of the Chiirch ; but I believe that those who 
praise you, and that you yourself, will lose more than youTmow 
0i can dream of; that you will be destroying the faith of little 
children, while you undermine^ the whole science of Theology, 
To sum up, then, what I have said upon this head of your 
accusation : — ^You are right in thinking that the foign which you 
have given to it is "too milA" I do not throw an atmosphere 
of doubt upon your meaning of the word eternal. I repudiate 
it If yours is Uie only orthodox sense of it, I have been teack- 
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ing beiesj for Beveu yeais to the pupils of your CoUc^ I 
baye not, as I said in a former letter, alluded in^ my lectures to 
any diflference that may exist between me and otl^er religiou9 
teachers upon the subject of Future Pj^mishment; but I have 
led my class to think of an Eternal Life which Christ has 
given — of an Eternal Kingdom which He has brought to light. 
I have connected Ihis life and this kingdom with all the history 
of the Church. I have said that the forgetfulness and denying 
of them were main causes of heresy, superstition, false worship. 
I have spoken, indeed, of this life as capable of a perfect realisa- 
tion — of this kingdom as destined to be purged of all that defiles 
it) hereafter. But I have not spoken of either as belonging only 
.to the future. I have used St. John's .words, which declare thi^ 
they have been manifested, that they are ours. I have spoken 
of damnation as being the loss or deprivation of them ; as the 
state of being without ]pYe, without hope, without God. So I 
h(we taught ; and wherever I go, I mean, God being my helper, 
not to teach otherwise. 

2. I now come to your second charge. My " words convey 
a general notion of ultimate salvation for all." I have said 
distinctly that I am no^ a Universalist, that I have deliberately 
rejected the theory of Universalism, knowing what it is^ and that 
I should as luuch refuse an Article which dogmatised in favour 
of that theory as one that dogmatised in favour of the opposite. 
As it appears from your final letter that these assei^ons have 
either not been believed at all, or believed only^to this extent^ 
that you suppose some persons may go further than I do in pro- 
jjouncing on the certainty of future salvation lor the " wicked 
and impenitent," I must e:iplain myself more fiilly. 

I object to the Universalists, because they seem to me to 
stand on the very ground upon which you stand. The word 
uUiviog is with them a word of Time. Par fipom saying as I 
have that tl\p substantive aiwv by its very limitation serves to 
suggest the thought of a fixed state out of Time, they eagerly 
dwell on the fact that an age nmst consist of a certain number 
of years : it is terminable, diey say, by its very nature. There- 
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fioe, at the end of a oertain term, saj thirty or forty thousand 
years,* we may believe that -God's punishment of wicked men 
amy be over, and they may be restored to &vonr. I have an 
fitter want of sympathy with statements of this kind# they clash 
with all my convictions. How you answer them I am not 
eqtially able to understand. 

If I believed that God inflicted certain external punishments 
on '^wicked, impenitent, unbelieving sinners, ** for the sake of 
gtatifying his vengeance, I might easily believe that after a 
certain time that vengeance would, be satisfied, and that He 
would even make amends for it by the richness of His rewards. 
But I have shown in every page of my Essays that I believe 
widlcedness, impenitence, and unbelief, to be the worst tortures 
to which men can be subjected; that as the possession of 
tighteousness, love, truth, constitute eternal blessedness, these 
constitute eternal damnation and misery. What '^general 
notion of salvation," then, do I hold out to " wicked, impeni- 
tent, unbelieving sinners ?" Not that which you hold out when 
you speak of " the uncovenanted mercies of God." Not that 
which you hold out when you say that Christianity, "being a 
Beligion of Mercy," offers " fifty-four passages" about the 
rewards of Heaven " against seven" about the punishments of 
Hell. This language I should be a&aid to use. I think it 
must be exceedingly soothing to' the unbelieving and the im- 
penitent. The imcovenanted mercies of God — a phrase ixnknown 
to Scripture, not found in our Formularies — may by their vague- 
ness give encouragement to any amount of false hope. A cal- 
culation of the chances of good against evil, such as that whidk 
your Scripture induction suggests, is precisely what a bad man 
-—habitual gambler as he is— would be likely to comfort Imn- 
self with. Even if you limit your mercy to Heathens, or Uiose 
who have been neglected by Christians (what an enormous 
class I), you do not help the cause of morality or truth, for you 
suggest the thought that men may be relieved firom God's 
punishment, though they are sinful^ and ignorant of Him. 
What I deore to presach is, "that the goodness of God is lead- 
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ing to lepentanoe;" that it "is the will of God that all men 
should be saved aad come to llie knowledge of the truSiJ* 
These are words of Scriptore. I am as much afraid to limit 
them, being so distinct and solemn as they are, as I am to 
adopt the others which are so capricious and elastic, and whicli 
come with no similar authority. I am sent forth, to proclaim 
the will of God, and to say that Christ has come into the 
world- to fulfil it. I cannot make the assertion which these 
words contain more expansive, if I try. K I contract it, from 
the fear of the consequences which good or bad men may deduce 
from it, I set my wisdom above Good's. I am sure that I shi^l 
never convert a single sinner if I leave him in doubt whether it 
is Gbd's will that he and every man should be converted or not 

In one of your letters (p. 17 of our correspondence,) you 
have expressed .your conclusipn respecting my opinions on this 
subject in an antithetical foim. " Your letter seems to me tp 
say, ' the mode I do not pretend to discover, but the fact I am 
sure of, that God's will that all men shall be saved will sc»ne» 
how finally triumph.' " This sentence is curiously wide of the 
truth ; as nearly as poadble the reverse of it I " cfo pcetend to 
discover the mcde^^ in which God will save any man who is 
saved; for it is revealed. The words, "by this will we are 
sanctified through the oflfering of the body of Christ once for 
all," tell me that it is the ^ill of God, acting through the 
Mediator who has died for man, upon a man's will, which can 
alone raise him from sin.to holiness, from death to life, wherever 
he is, in whatever circumstances he is. What I dare not pro- 
nounce upon is the /oc^ that every will in the universe must be 
brought into consent with the Divine will. Stating the pro* 
position as you state it, I should indeed tremble to affirm the 
contrary, and I think any man would. Dare you make it a 
positive article of fidth that God's will^ beihg what the Scripture 
says it is, shall not finally triumph? Nevertheless there is such 
a darkness over the whole question of the 'possible resistance of 
the human will, that I must be silent, and tremble and adore. 

You have indeed discovered that I am reviving the old ques- 
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-tion of the poasibilitj of God's will tnomphing in spite of the 
will of man, and j/ya quote in large capitals a passage from 
Butler, as decisive against me, in whicti he affirms that we 
make very free with the merciful will of God when we suppose 
that it is merely a will to produce happiness, and not to make 
happiness dependent upon goodness. Had you ever read a 
single book of inine, I believe you would have discovered that it 
is from first to last an assertion of the doctrine that man can 
only be blessed when he becomes the firee servant of God, 
chooaing His will: had you read what I have written on ihia 
very subject in the book which you denounce as heretical, you 
would have seen that it is built upon Butler's position, and that 
I not only hold goodness to be the necessary means to happi* 
ness, but that happiness apart from it is a dream and an 
impossibility. 

You asked me, in one of your e^lier letters, to tell you what 
I thought about the cases of Judas and Voltaire ; you complain 
in your final letter that I avoided the question. I certainly 
passed it by, because I wished to speak only of what is revealed. 
Nothing has been revealed u> me about the state of Voltaire. 
I know a little about my own sin, about my own resistance to 
God's will ; nothing at all about the lerigth and breadth of lys. 
Something is said about Judas. "It were or had been good 
for that man if he had never been1x)m." This is our version 
of our Lord's words in Matt. c. xxvi, v. 24, and in Mark, c. xiv. 
V. 21 : the construing of them is difficult, but I have no othet 
to offer. I receive them with awe and reverence, as the wor^si 
of Him who knows what is in man, and who died for maSb 
Nor do I find them merely terrible, though they are so terrible, 
I think the inference of those who walk the streets of Ohristian 
L(mdon, from their observation of what is passmg there, might 
naturally be, that it would be good for ninety-nine hundredths 
of its people, and of all the people in the world, if fhey had never 
been born. This natural opinion is immensely strength^xed by 
&e current doctrine among religious men respecting the fixed 
doom which is awaiting those hereafter who are sunk so low 
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hete. By fipeakiiig of the case of Judas, as if there were^somer^ 
awful singularitj in i^ our Lord helps us to resist this horrible 
but most plausible thought. Under the teaching* of Him who 
knows past, present^ and future, we can drive it off. Kwe can- 
not, we ought to become mad. At the same time I do for 
myself draw a much more alarming lesson from the words 
. respecting Judas, than if I applied them generally. I cannot 
forget that he was not a coarse reprobate or opjBn infidel, but a 
Minister of Girist, one who ate at His table, and preached 
repentance. Thinking of that I dare not judge others. And 
in ref^ence to the bad moral effects which yoiL suppose must 
follow from my reflisal to limit God's love by earthly measures, 
I may appeal to words which I have heard again and again 
about this very case of Judas, firom those who agree with you 
•in your general opinion. They have said, "Judas perished 
through des|fci.ir. Had he turned and trusted in Christ's love, 
even after he betrayed Him, he would have found mercy as 
Peter did." This is a commonplace among preachers; the 
most severe resort to it. To encourage doubts of God's willing- 
ness to save, is not then I apprehend the way to rescue men 
from the perdition of Judas. 

And if you do speak of such a love at all, you may try to 
confine it hy dates; you may say it will last till to-morrow or 
ne,xt day, iiot longer ; but you will labour in vain. The man 
you speak to will either receive it as something absolute, deep, 
immeasurable, upon which he may cast himself for deliver- 
ance from sin ; or he will disbelieve it altogether, as Judas did« 
If it is a crime, as you tell me it is, to say that "there is an- 
abyss of love deeper than the abyss of death," I am sure I can- 
not address myself to any man whose conscience is sorely tor- 
mented, for he feels that he is in such an abyss of death. He 
dre^ what shall come to him hereafter, because he feels whal 
has come to him already. One seems to him but the lengthen- 
ing out of the other. "We have no need to tell him about 
eternal misery or damnation; he knows much more of it than 
we do. If we are afraid to tell him that he may be emancipated 



£rom ity he will destroy hiinsdf as Judas did, sad shall not, we 
be accessories to the deed ? 

A considerable porticm of your last letter is devoted to a sub- 
ject of which I had spoken, I thought, sufficiently in a previous 
one* Because I have considered etsmcd punishment or ekmed 
death as expressly the loss of God's presence,-^-4he word 
"eternal" having that force which I tried under the former 
head to show that it always has in Scripture, — you take muck 
pains to prove that there are other punishments different £rom 
tiiese, which will befall men after death. ^ Had you read my 
Essays, you would have seen that I am rather more eager than 
most Divines of this day to maintain the doctrine of continuance, 
which is the ground of Butler's argument for a future state, in 
the first chapter of the Analogy. I have learnt from that great 
man to look upon the future world not as generically unlike the 
present, but as the unfolding and developing of that which is 
imperfect and seminal here. How then can I suppose that, in the 
future state, all good and all evil will be absorbed into spiritual 
good and spiritual evil ? I believe We shall have bodies as well 
as spirits liiere as we have here ; cbnditions adapted to the 
body as well as conditions adapted to th^ spirit ; only that the 
outward state will depend upon the inward more really and 
evidently than it does now. What need, then, to tell me that 
there are words in Scripture describing the future, which intimate 
this fact ? I have no doubt of it, though I may doubt whether 
some of those to which you refer have a spiritual or an external 
signification. If you wish me to go into a careful examination 
of the language of Scripture respecting the ''worm" and ''tht 
fire,'^ I shall be ready at a fitting time to undertake the task. 

one — ^loose, hasty, rhetorical observations upon it can only mis- 
lead us. 

To arrive at the strictest sense of the words, to apply them 
consistently With the ansd-ogy of Scripture, not to confound 
spiritual things with Bensible, BK)st of all not to adopt sh- 
stractions, which are neither one nor the other, but a miserable 
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compromise between them, should be our object. I might be 
disposed to follow the best Divines in taking the undying worm 
to express the sting of oonscieUce, whieh is the most real 
anguish oonceivable ; but I would rather take it to mean the 
naost ordinary visible earth-worm, than I would turn it into a 
mere phantom, appealing* not td the senses nor to the spirit^ 
but contrived by its vagueness to frighten people of weak 
nerves, or to scare the ignorant not from crime but into super- 
stition and hypocrisy. Such terrors are most resorted to in 
counlaies where cripes are most outrageous, where there is a 
mighty religious machinery, very little of Christian faith or 
ChLtL morality. 

Do not suppose, however, that if I decline at this particular 
time to investigate at length the force of the passages which 
you have quoted about eternal or everlasting fire, I have the 
least shrinking from those passages, or that I wish there were 
fewer of them in the Bible than there are. K I did not think 
that God's wrath was burning, and would burn always, against 
that which is evil and unloving, I could, have no feith in His 
goodness and His love ; I should have no hope for the world. 
An " endless" Being may often change his purposes, though 
his duration is infinite. An eternal Being is the same — es- 
sentially the same — ^yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The ques* 
tion is not whether that fire will go on burning, but what it 
will or will not consume. On that point you see your way to 
pronounce a positive opinion. I do not see mine. You can 
explain to your satisfaction the words that Death and Hell 
•hall be cast into the lake of fire. I do not profess to under- 
stand them ; but they certainly convey to me an impression of 
a victory over all moral evil, over all which is contrary to the 
nature of God, that I should be very sorry to lose. In like 
manner, you treat very contemptuously my literalness for 
supposing that our Lord may speak, in the 25th of Matthew, 
of a judgment of nations ; though that I believe has been a not 
uncommon opinion among commentators, and though I did 
not say a word which could exclude individuals from Wa 
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sentence. I referred to the belief which is very strong in the 
minds of some of the best men living, that God would ulti- 
mately restore the people- of Israel not to "external privileges" 
but to faith, — ^as a confiroiation of my words that the most 
awful obduracy ever resting on the heart of nlea may be 
melted by the love of God. In each case I have thought and 
spoken of that love as only removing punishment by removing 
sin; I have desired, and hope always to desir6, for myself 
and for all men, that we may never cease to be punished 
by God till we cease to punish ourselves by rebelling against 
Him. 

It still remains that I should say a few words respecting 
Origen. Ybu tell me that J have revived his heresy. Yet 
you have not quoted a single passage from Origen to show what 
his heresy is. If he dogmatised, as you say he did, on the 
salvation of all men and devils, what he held has nothing to do 
with me, for I have said that I would not and could not dog- 
matise on the subject at all. I am less likely than most to be 
a follower ^ Origen, for I happen to be rather passionately 
addicted to the literal sense of the Old Testament, which he. 
was so fond of reducing into gillegories. But when you speak 
of him as "universally <^ndemned in the Church," you must 
allow me to examine so very sweeping^ an assertion. If you will 
turn to the 65th letter of Jerome to Pammachius and Oceanus 
(Opera, vol. ii. fol. p. 129), in which he defends himself from 
the charge of having been a disciple of Origen, and ^ves his 
reasons for denouncing him, you will see that no council had 
at tJiat time pronounced a sentence against him, and that the 
reason of Jerome's zeal against him was the extreme popularity 
of his writings and of his opinions throughout the Eastern 
Church. Erasmus, in his dedication of the works to Archbishop 
Warham, puts forth this defence for Jerome's violence. Jerc«ne 
says himself, " Sic legam ut caeteros ; quia * sic elravit ut 
caeteri. Sed dicas *Si communis est error cur solum persequi- 
inini?' Quia vos solum laudatis, ut apostoJam." 

This vehement admiration might have been discouraged by 
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the wiser Oreek Fathers of the fimrth century. But they 
certainly had used no words which amount to condemnation. 
Athanasius, living in his o^ city so near his time, takes 
great pains, in his defence of the Nicene Synod, to prove that 
Origen had" maintained the coetemity of the Son with the 
Father, however in his strife with Sabellianism he might hanre 
^emed to say otherwise (Vol. i. p. 277 ; ed. Paris. 1686), 
He calls him ^lAdrrovo?, and is evidently anxious to secure his 
suffrage. Indeed, it is clear from his writings, especially that 
against the Gentiles, how much he owed to him. When he is 
urging against those who endeavoured to maintain that Ari- 
anism was comparatively innocent, because only the sin against 
the Holy Ghost was pronounced hqpeless, he alludes to Origen's 
doctrine about the future state merely in these passing words : — 
" K so, why is the unfortunate Origen to be blamed henceforth 
for announcing an enjj of punishment " — eav ndXiv t&vto dXri&eg 
diari Xonrhv tyicakd^rat 6 dSXtog Qpiyivrig, reXog Ktipvrrcjv rrj^ KoXd' 
(7£(t)5- — ^words which certainly show that he did not adopt the 
opinion, and that it had been censured, but which are very im- 
like the strong condemnation that came forth in quite other 
terms a century and a half after, from a very different quarter. 
If again you will look at the passage of Augustin in the 
De . Givitate Dei, lib. xxi. c. 17, where he deals directly 
with Origen's supposed opinion, you will be struck with the 
exceeding mildness and hesitation of his language. V Nunc," 
he begin*, "cum misericordibus nostris agendum et pacified 
di^putandum; qui vel omnibus illis hominibus quos justissimus 
Judex dignos GeheunS judicabit, vel quibusdam eorum, nolunt 
credere pcenam sempiternam fiituram vel post certas metas pro 
cujusque peccati quantitate lon^ioris sive brevioria* inde exis- 
timant liberandos. Qua in re misericordior, profecto fuit Ori- 
genes, qui et ipsum Diabolum atque angelos ejus post gra* 
viora pro meritis et diutumiora supplicia ex illis cruciatibus 
eruendos atque sociandos electis angelis credidit. Sed ilium et 
propter hoc et propter, alia nonnulla, et maodme propter dUer" 

* Another reading, probably% better, ia "longiores sive brevioree.** 
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nantes sine ctssatione miserias et beatitudines, non immeiito 
reprobavit Ecclesia." So mildly does this great man speak of 
a theory which certainly strikes one as far more complicated and 
more likely to te, mischievous than even the one which you 
have attributed to Origen, It is true, however, that partly 
tlftough Jerome's influence, partly from private reasons of his 
own, a bishop 9f^the fourtH century was induced to pronoup(De 
a formal condemnation of Origen, and to call upon his brethren 
to do the same. That Bishop was Theophijus, the cruel per- 
secutor of Chrysostom, who made • it c^e of the principal 
charg^» against that admirable man, at the infamous Synod of 
the Oak, that he had received into Communion at Ooni^tan- 
tinople the Origenian monks whom he had driven out of 
Alexandria. He is the first utterer of that universal sentence 
against Origen of which you speak. Anastasius of Eome is the 
second; he had frankly written to Jerome to tell him that he 
knew nothing about Origen, and wished for information: 
having received the particulars from his accuser (the opinjpn 
about the future state was only one head of the accusation, for 
oc^hat point Jerome himself, as you may see from the end of 
his commentary on Isaiah,* was far from settled in his own mind) 
proceeded to pass sentence. The next representatives of the 
Church were more illustrious and disiisive. Two centuries after 
the death of Origen, Justinian, instigated by Theodora, sentenced 
him to endled^ perdition, and the Bishops at the fifth Council 
of Constantinople were induced to accept a heretic and a harlot 
as their theological dictators.t I had taken it for granted that 
the doctors of the middle ages must have followed Jerome in 
his condemnation of a man whose writing^ they could only 
have known through some indiflFerent Latin version. But I find 
Bernard (Sermo 34) addressing the brothers of his monastery, 
on a passage of Origen^ whbm it seems they were in the habit of 
reading, and only remarking, by way of justification for th^sligl^ 

* See note £ at tbe end of the letter. "^ 

. t For an account of the intngnee which led to Origen** condeninitlo% Wf 
.X«Mid«r, K* G. 2d Period, 8d AMheU. p. lliO^ et seq. 
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eomp^nt he makes of it, "Quamvis ne hoc quidem mlendum 
tobitror quod evidentissime ilium contra fidem nonnulla scrip- 
sisse sanctorum Patrum tradat auctoritas, atque ideo non sine 
circumspectione monet esse legendum." A man who was cut 
off from the Church, and doomed to perdition, was not to be 
read by a set of monks in the twelfth century without circum- 
spection ! And this in the judgment of Bernard, who was so 
remarkably a " malleus haeredcorum." Since the Eeformation, I 
believe, no Protestant writer of any school, hqwever he may have 
disliked Origen for ||is Platonism or his Allegories, has spoken 
of him without the highest respect. There are very few*of th«m 
jrh€> would not join me in saying that whatever may have been 
his errors, they would rather take their lot with him, wherever 
he is, than with Justinian and Theodora, and the bishops who 
pronounced an anathema upon him. 

But the important p<:jj[nt for us is, that there is at Jeast 
one considerable exception to his universal condemnation by the 
Church. That exception is supplied by our own Church. The 
framers of our Articles had the decrees of Justiniaii, and of the 
fifth council of Constantinople, before them ; they did ifwi ()ro- 
nounce any r^^cation of those decrees. They condemned ., 
Novatian and Pelagius — ^men whom we know only through 
those that have replied to flbem. They did nothing to swell the 
chorus of aitathemas against Origen, though his name is one of 
IjjLe most prominent in ecclesiastical history, though his works 
were referred to in their day, as now, in every theological 
treatise. I thank you for having introduced the name orOrigeai 
utterly irrelevant as it is to my case, because it has given me 
an occasion for again calling yoiir attention to this silence of 
our Eeformers on thfe subject upon which you decide so * 
peremptorily. 

After writing a great many pages in defence of your opinion, 
you observe that you have no occasion to defend the orthodox 
fiuth, becatse so m^ny eminent divines have performed that 
task already. I meet the tacit assumption that I am attacking 
the orthodox f^th, with a flat and indignant denial, and pioeeidd 
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to mAke just one remark on the roll ot diampions whom j<frx 
OQold have produeed, if you had chosen* to' confound me. I 
am &r from saying that it would not be possible to draw out a 
c&tena of authorities in support of a theoi|r about endless punish- 
ment, something Khe that which you have propounded. It 
would also have been m^st^easy at the time of the Beformation 
to draw out a similar catena of autiiorities in &your of indul- 
gences and: supererogation, against justification by fidth. Bait 
the Reformers had, instruments, if they chose to use them, by 
which they could snap dtat chain in pieces. They could appeal 
from the men. who in their logical and argumentative writings 
were setting up human i^erit, to those same men in their hours 
of humiliation and devotion. They could appeal from argu- 
mentative writings which proved how dangerous it was for m6ii 
to trust in God unless they had some virtues which autiiorised 
the trust, to eamesir discourses in which sinners were invited to 
trust in Him as the only way by ^hich i^ey could acquire any 
virtues. They could show^hat all the strengtkof these teachers, 
all that had i^eAlj endeared them to the Church, all that they 
hadlclung to on their death-beds or at the stake, might be found 
in those acts of devotion and in that Gospel ; that all whidi hacl 
inade their testimony weak, all which bad separated them from. ^ 
eadh other, lay iti the conclusions that seemed tathem so 
irresistible when th^ were disputing and condemning. They 
' could appeal', above all, to the old Creeds as witnesses that men « 
were simply to believe in the God who had revealed Hifiiself 
to Inen in His Son ; that they were not called to believe in 
indulgences or supererogation, or anything which interfere^ 
with the other faith. • 

I Relieve that the catena which you have not produced, but 
which you say you could produce, might be shattered even more 
triumphantly in the same way. No^doubt, divines — eminent 
divines — ^have thought themselves at liberty to dogmatise 
about the limits of God's love and willingness to save. They * 
have expressed themselves with great certainty oir the sub* 
ject; they iiave pronounced vehement censures upon those 
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*wlio esld thaj were taking a power into their hands whidi 
God had* not giyto them ; and were narrowing' a message with 
^which }hej {were entrusted. But those sam^ divines have, in 
Ikeir secret prayers ^d confessions, said that thej were the 
chief of sinners, and that tne j had no hope except from a love 
that was infinite, "deeper, than the^abyss t)f death.'' These 
same men, when preaching the Gospel, have found that they 
must declare that the will of God is that all " men should be 
saved, and should come to' the knowledge of the truth.'' In 
these assertions, which sounded so broad, so dangerous, humble 
men have reoognised their godliness, their sincerity, their poweK 
Aese ha^e united them in the closest bonds to each othcar. 
Their theories about the limitations of God's love have been 
various and discordant — ^the causes of vacillation and incon- 
B«ten<gr in their own diBcoux«e^f separation ^m their 
brethren.^ At one moment all is clear and positive : the %iext 
there are exceptions ^ost d^^ngerous exceptions) to be made on 
the plea of "uncwenanted mercies."^ Because they could come 
to no agreement in these dogmas, a purgatorial scheme has been 
devised ; all the dark inventions to which it has given birth have 
l5een necessary, that the human heart might not be utterly 
HB^retch^ and hopeless. Meantime^ the creeds (though one of 
ijiexD. sj^caks so decidedly of eternal or everlasting damnation, 
tiiereby startling and offending those whotio not look upon this 

^ damnation as importing the loss of the knowledge of God) do not 
presc^be the limitations within which trust in God is law&l ; 
they encourage it to the utmost. The framers of our own AWi- 
^les are silent, — ^I repeat it once morp — deliberately, intentionally, 
silent upon that tenet which declares that such trust, beyond 
eertain time boundaries, is unlawful. 

But you say that if I do not embrace that tenet, and make it 
ihe ground of my wamii^ to men, I am removing some of the 
intfuencSes which deter them from crime and encourage them to 

* seek for rightoousneip. I cannot say how entirely t agree with 
yoa that those influences are but too weak already. Xfeel most 

* &ee note F at t^' end of the letter. 
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deeply bow weidc they are : that has beim my soain reasozi finr 
delivering and publishing the passages which you have censuied 
I do not mean to go into the metaphysical ({uestion which you 
have raised, whether *^ the common instincts of mankind being 

, judges, everlasting misery is not only equal to misery taken in- 

* definitely, but &r more awfdl ;" I do not think I understand 
the statement suMcieiitly t^ comment upon it But) be that as 
it may, I do not find that these everlasting torments upon which 
you dwell are brought home in our sermon^ to the consciences * 
of particular evil doers. They float vaguely about in the rhet* 
Qiic of preachers ; the individual drunkard, adulterer, gambler, 

' ^ parasite, oppressor, does not in the least perceive that they ars 
intended for him. Nor does the Clergyman intend them for 
him. In his study he may havS settled that they must apply 
to such and such persons : when he is brought face to &ce with 
them, he begins to IJiink of all the influences which may haire 
Sliced upon them from childhood upwards to tempt .them into 
evils to which he has never been tempted ; he 8ta9ime|^„mi4Jtt«8 
dangerous encouragements, and leaves them to4}iinkvtkat l^y 
may go on in their destructive habits and fii^d some .** uncove- 
nanted mercies " to help them at last If they, had been told 
plainly that the state or body and of mind which .they have 
brought upon themselves, and in which they may become fixed, 

* is an accursed damnable state; that firont this they need a 
present deliverance; that God offers them on^e; do you think 
that they would have nothing in their daily experience, <«• in. 
their ii^most conscience, to confirm the words ? . 

Would such language be less distinct, less practical, thaaa 
that which sets before them the aggregate of siill possible 
torments hereafter as the penalty of their misdoings heise? 
Words of this kitid, I believe, convey to them no sense at alj, 
except one of revolting, incredulity, disgust: the others are a. 
Grospel to them, a Gospel fi-om God, taking a form as directly 
addressed to their needs as the exhortations which theyheaac. 
firom the ordinary worldly moralist, only assuring them of a . 
divine help in their emancipation firom their outward trans^f 
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gseesions, and of another emancipation fiKim ib/wavd mbeiy and 
pangs of conscience which he is utterly finable to offer. Now 
^lis wonjd be the method I should endeavour, with' God's help,- 
to pmsue- myself and to ui^ upon Other pfeacliers. Whether 
it is 90 vague, ridiculous and &nta3tic a method, as you repre- 
8e:iflt it, I lesave others to decide. If I thought the great end, 
of God's revelation was to tell men of future bliss or fdture 
woe, it might be a legitimate question whether your denun- 
dattons of fire and worms, or mine of being left without God^ 
would be the most or least ineffectual : I believe they would 
be yearly on a level. But as I speak of a present evil, which* 
may grow harder and deeper every day, and of a present de- 
liverance from that evil which God's grace offers to the will 
and conscience of a voluntary and conscious being, I think 
the dark vision of being left without such a fiiend,— of being 
left to himself— is something more real, more dieadftd to a 
man, than any which you can conjure up ; even as the hope of 
Uving imder His government and. enjoying ffis friendship 
would be £Kr more blessed and full of immortality than one of 
some unknown reWard for services never performed. • 

You say, most rightly, that the influence of what I have said 
on the theological students ought to have been considered by me 
before I publiiflied my Essays. I did consider it ; they were pre- 
sent to my mind while I was thinking over the awftd subjects 
I have treated of, and while I was putting my thoughts into 
words. I did remember that they were going forth into different 
parishes of this land, where they would have to address tthem- 
selves to the mo&t criminal, the most hardened, the most indif- 
ferent, the most tmbelievin^. I did consider that they might have 
to encounter some of those revived Anabaptist tenets, to which 
you darkly allude, respecting property and marriage. I did ask 
myself how will these young men be able to face all these terrible 
miemies, — ^how may they themselves be preserved from insincer- 
ity and from despair ? I hnew that not a few of the clergy — ^yes, 
of the best arid truest among them — ^had been driven into in- 
finoerity by thinking that they were bound by their profession 
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* to use phiaees respecting God's porpoees to men whick they 
felt that^ as ministers of Hip Gospel, they ought not to tise; 
that a number of them had been driven to despair by feeling that 
they most declare &at Christ came into the world not to save 
■ it, bill to pronounce the condition of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of its inhabitants hopeless. I did believe that some 

. must, say to the clergy generally — to those for whom they have 
themselves to give account particularly — " You are not forced by 
the Formularies you have subscribed to ^ut yourselves in this 
dreadful position. You hlE^ve good news to preach. You may 
say *that there is an abyss of love deeper than the abyss of 
death.' " I did think that the task of helping, so far as in me 
lay, the members of my own order and the multitudes^-I repeat 

. the word, the multitudes — who are in misery because they feel 
as if we had no message to th^m but one of wrath and de* 
struction, was not "self-imposed." I thought that it was im- 
posed upon me by my ordination vow ; that if I were to shrink 
from it I should, in. the sight of God, be breaking that vow. 

You ask me why I did not resign my professorship before 
I published my Essays ? I answer, I believed that I was doing 
what it was right that I should do as a clergyman of the English 
Church; therefore I believed that I was doing that \ifhich it was 
right I should do aJs a Professor of Divinity in King's College. 
I was not acquainted with those tacit engagements which you 
tell me I contracted when I took that office. I knew that I 
was bound by the Scriptures, the Prayer Book, and the-Articles, 
I knew that I was under solemn obligations to God as an ordained 
man. If I had supposed that you desired more of your Pro- 
fessors than that they should endeavour'faithfully to fulfil these 
engagements, I should have felt I was committing a sin in 
placing myself under your government. I did not believe that 
that was the intention of the Council, or of the Chairman, or*of 
the Visitor ; ^therefore I did not resign. 

Nor can I resign now. Far more, is at stake than the question 
whether I am fit to be a teacher in King's College, or even than 
whether I am fit to be a Minister of the English' Church. Every 
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me of my ooUeagaea is interested in knowing whether thcJ 
Gotineil demands that he shall asient to eertain conoliuiions of 
ike Principal concerning our Formularies; and not^ to the 
Formularies iheipselves. Every clergyman is interested in 
knowing, if in the judgment of lus fathers and brothtra in 
Christ, it is a greater offence to throw "an atmosphere of 
doubt" on a certain "meaning 'of i;he word Eternal," or to 
throw an atmosphere of doubt on the whole question whether 
God loves His creatures ; whether He ^^sires their salvation j 
whether the Cross of Christ is or is not the complete exhibition 
of His chara^r. 

Tens of thousands of laymen as well as clergymen — ^not, as 
you fancy, of laymen or clergymen, who are anxious for " re- 
laxations," who want a more indtdgent Gospel than that which • 
their fathers received, but wh6 cannot bear the equivocations, 
relaxations, indulgences, which the popular doctrine substitutes 
for the full proclamation of a love that is stronger than sin and 
death — crave for satisfection on these points. You may succeed 
in driving them out from among you ; I tremble to think how 
soon. But if you do, you will deprive the Church of England 
of some of" those who lovfe her best, — ^who, in evil days, 
will show whether they clung to her because it wfis fashionable 
and respectable to do so, or because they found in her springs 
of life and healing. When such issues as these are involved in 
the decision of the Council, how dare I think for a moment 
about so paltry a point as whether they will take from me toy 
Professorship or not? If they shall determine that, after the 
discovery which has been made, not only to them but to the 
public, of the wide differences which exist between us on certain 
points, my position as your subordinate is no longer tenable, I 
shalLnot jmpeach the justice or the wisdom of their resolution. 
But in that case I demand from them, as English gentlemen, 
that they will declare distinctly te the world the grounds on 
which they dismiss me. I demand, ftirther, that they shall 
authorize the publication of this correspondence. 

You have informed the public through the Eecord newspaper 
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that you are examining into my orthodoxy. I desire that the 
course and issue of that examination should also be known. If 
you should wish to answer this letter in such a publication I 
shall not object I am not anxious for the last word. My de- 
fence is closed. Unless new topics of accusation should be 
brought forward, I have no desire to reopen it. 

Faithfully yours, 

F. D. MAUEICE. 
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Note A. 

It is perfectly trae, as a valued friend has remarked to me, that tiie original 42d 
Article condemns the very opinion which I have condemned in this letter. I hold 
it to be ** a dangerous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at 
lengtli be saved, when they have suffered pain for their sins a certain time appointed 
by divine justioe.** Such a doctrine entirely outrages my idea of the divine justice, 
and of tlie nature of sin. But I am not the less thankful that the Elizabethan 
Reformers struck out this Article from their list t It would have su^vsted the 
notion thf\t the judgment of God might be controlled and. anticipated by ours ; it 
would have been a snare to the consciences of many who take refuge in the notion 
that a certain amount of pain may be accepted as a compensation for evil, rather 
than adopt an alternative which seems to them still more at variance with the 
Gospel. Most mercifully, therefore, has it been ordained that the Articles which we 
have subscribed should contain no decision whatever on this subject 

The fact is not dispMed; about the reason of the silence there be many opinions. 
Dr. Jelf has suggested one which is exceedingly plausible, — most likely, I should 
suppose, the true one. The Reformers were frigntened by the practical o^Sences of 
the Anabaptists ; in their eagerness to stop an immediate evil, they ha^jily pro- 
nounced several decrees which would have been most mischievous if iney nad 
become parts of a permanent code. For the faith in the fact of a bodily resurrec- 
tion, which the Apostles* Creed demands, would have been substituted, as Dr. Jelf 
seems to admit, a dry theory about it ; because Millenianism had been associated 
with sensuality, such men as Mede, or as Mr. Elliott and Mr. Faber, would have 
been shut out fix>m the muiistiy of our church. The Providence which averted aocfa 
oonsequetices is one for wnch I should think we must all be most thankloL 

Notk B. 

In the year 1845 I published a pamphlet entitled ''The New Statute and Mr. 
Ward." The subject was particularly interesting to Oxford men. As my pamphlet 
was short, — as it was noticed in the Ttrnea newspaper, — as it was the first I had 
written after Dr. Jelf became principal of King's College, in the General Depart- 
ment of which I was a Professor, — as he was a Canon of Christ Chui-ch, — I had 
some right to expect that he might refer to it as a means«of ascertaining what I 
thought and believed. Within a year after the 'appearance of it he asked me Id 
become a Professor of Tlieology. In this pamphlet I spoke of the new test whidi 
had been proposed to tlie University as a security against the " non-natui al" sub- 
•cription to toe Articles which Mr. Ward had confessed and defended. All who 
aecepted the test wcwld have bound themselves to take the Articles in the sense io 
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wlikh they belieyed them to be intended hy the oompilere, and to be imposed by 
the existing authorities of the CTnireraitj. I objected to both conditions. I said*^- 
^ in It [the declaration} is made to ensure a strict and faithful subscription ; it ought 
then to be itself construed strictly ; to begin with seeking for convenient interpreta- 
tions, possible evasions of it, would be a conscious transgression of its purpose. 
Unless, then, I think that my sense of every Article is the same with that whicn, so 
fiur as I can ascertain by all the best means of information within my reach, was the 
sense of the Reformers ; unless I am equally well convinced that my sense is that 
of the University in the present day, takiiu^ either the majority of its members, or 
^the current opimon in Oxford, or the Beam of Houses* or tiie Vice-Chancellor for 
the time being, as representing the University ; I dare not give the pledge which 
the Statute requires. 

** Now I am not clear upon either of these points. 

** Firsts as to the* Reformers. I will give two instances (and they are only in- 
stances, ftir the principle which is involved in them must, it will be seen, extend 
further,) of Articles which 1 have solemnly subscribed, which I most heartily believe, 
which I have found of the greatest profit to me in theological studies, aqd in the 
practice of life ; yet, which I connect with convictions foreign, as I suspect, t6 the 
nabtts of thinking which prevailed among the compilers 'Hie first I will speak of 
is the seventh. ' The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, for both hi the Old 
and New Testament, everlasting life (sterna vita, Lat Art.) is offered to mankind 
by Christ, who is the only mediator between Gk)d and man, being both God and 
Man. Wherefore they are not to be heard which feign that the old Fathers did only 
look for transitory promises. (Quare male sentiunt qui veteres tantum in promb- 
eiones temporarias sperajBse confin^unl)* 

" To this statement I subscribe m the very strictest sense. I use the superlative 
because I take the words * aetema vita,* not as they are explained by any Doctor of 
the Church, by any Council, provincial or oecumenical, but as they are explained by 
our Lord Himself in His last awful prayer, ** This is life eternal, that they may 
know Thee the only trae Ood, and Jesus Christ" Now that the knowledge of Q< d 
and of Jesus Christ was offered to men in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New ; that the sacred^books made known the steps by which men were led into this 
wonderful knowledge ; that the two parts of it are so intricately interwoven, that 
the knowledge of the absolute GK)d without the knowledge of the Mediator would 
have been impossible : that this was the knowledge which all holy Jews felt to be 
their exceeding great reward, and in comparison of which all other rewards were as 
nothing ; that all their expectations were therefore pointing continually towards a 
time when this knowledge should in some way be brought near to them, and they 
should bo enabled to receive it ; and that it is indeed ' feigning* to say that those 
who had such a faith and hope as this in 'Him who is, and was, and is to come, and 
in Him who6e*going8 forth are from everlasting, and who should be tbe King of ever- 
lasting ages, were looking for transitory promises ; all this I steadfastly believe. But 
I am by no means certain that the Reformers would have given that precis^e force 
to the words * eternal life,* upon which my construction of the -Article turns. I do 
not feel sure that they might not have been willing to take th«fVords * future state* 
aa a synonym of the words * eternal life.* If the Articles bad been drawn up in 
the eighteenth century, there would have been no doubt about the question ; one 
phrase would certainly have been looked upon as a perfect equivalent for the other. 
The men of the sixteenth were undoubtedly great Augustinians, and no one ever 
read a page of Augustin without perceiving that he (followed, in this rei^pect at least, 
by the greater schoolmen) connected the words' * eternal life' most carefully with the 
knowledge of Ood. Still I am not sufliciently certain upon the point to be the 
least justified in afiirming that I take the words in that sense in which they were 
originally promulgated. A^d it would be an outrage upon my conscience to express 
assent or consent to any Article which did put 'future state' in tlie Article for 
* eternal life.* First, because nothing seems to oe so important for the interpretation 

* J^mj memory does not deceive roe, this very psasaffe was noticed tnd attacked by Mr. 
Ward In hfa defence before the Convocation ; so that Dr. Jelf had notice of its existence flrom no 
Meodly quarter. * 
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of Scriplxire, and for the establiehment of a soond geology, as that the roTcJatieii 
of God, aod not the notion of rewards and pouisbments, should be felt to be tte 
end of the Divine dfepen^atioos ; and secondly, because, with Che case of Hezekiah^ 
before me, illustrated as it is by a multitude of other passages, I cannot persuade 
myself that * a future state* was presented to the hopes and apprehensions of tfaoee 
who lived under the old covenant, as it is to these wno live under the new * 

** The next case is a stronger one ; the Article which is the subject of it is dhreetly 
ocmnected with the Romidh controversy, and has been especially denounced by Mr. 
Ward. The 13th Article says, * Works done before the grace of Christ, and llie 
inspiration of His Spirit, are not pleasant to God, neither do they make men meet 
to receive grace, or (as the school authors say) deserve grace of congruity, [neqse 
gratiam (ut mulU vocant) de congroo merentur. Lat^Art.] Tea rather, for that 
they are not done as God hath willed and commanded 'them to be done, we doubt 
not but they have the nature of sin, [peocati rationem habere son dulHtamus. 
LatArC] 

" There are few Articles in the whde collection which seem to me more important 
than this ; it lays the axe to the root of that semi'Pelagianism, of wliirh the Romish 
system b the embodiment ; it denies the possibility of an act behig good whksb 
oriainates in the creature ; it affirms the rectitude of a voluntary creature to consist 
in its dependence upon God ; its sin (in other words, sin itself, since sin can only be 
ptredicated of a voluntary creature) to consi^ in separation from God. lliese prm- 
dples seem to me to be the very elements of Christian morality ; the forgetfutnesa 
of them to have been the cause of almost infinite confusions; tne apprehensions of 
them to be a blessing equally precious to the intellect and to the heart But the 
earnestness with which I recognise them drives me to a conclusion which I am 
strongly inclined to belieye &at the compilers of the Articles would not haye 
admitted ; nay, which a certain turn in the phraseology of this yery Article would 
go far to convince most persons tha^ they denied. Certain acts done by heathens I 
conceive to be distinctly good acts, to have sprung from right feelings. You may 
tell me they were mixed with pride, ambitioo, what you please. Probably they 
were; it is not the pride or ambition I admire, but' that which these qualities inter- 
fered with and defiled. If I confound the two I am guilty oi the sin of calling 
good evil, and eyil good ; I am outraging my conscience, I am perplexing all mo- 
rality, fiut these good feelings I, utterly repudiating Pelagianism, and believing 
the assertion of this Article, say could not have originated in tlie minds of these 
heathens ; they must have had a higher source, they must have come down from 
the Father of lights, the only source of good. They must, haye proceeded from 
the grace of CSinst and the inspiration of His Spirit. I belieye further, that faith 
must haye been at the root of their good deeds, foith not of course in a manifested 
Christ, but still faith in Him who is the only Light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world ; who must be recognised, under whatever shadows, and in 
whatever dimness, by every man who really seeks to be delivered out of his dark- 
ness and ignorance, and to find righteousness and truth.f That the Refermera 
denied the existence of heathen virtue, I see no reason to believe ; if they had 
practically denied it, how could they have taken so much pains that heathen authors 

* "The prayer of Hezek!ah (Isatsh xxxvlli.) must, I shonid think, be acknowledged as the 
ker to the Bolation of the whole qaestion : most instructive It is in that poijit of view. * I sh^l 
nol see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living ;' this was the fear of the righteons king. 
He trembles lest he might be going Into a world in which tlie Lord would not be made known 
to him ; lest when his eyes closed upon the cherubim and the mercy-seat, the vision which had 
been YOo<fbaafed him of the nnseeit King should be withdrawn.*^ 4 

t " In strict accordance with these assertions, I hold most firmly the doctrine of another (the 
ISth) Article. *That they are to be had accursed that presume to say that every man «hall be 
saved by the law or sect which he profcsseth, so that lie be dili{;ent to fi'ame his life according tc» 
that law, and the light of natnre. For Holy Scripture doth set oat unto us only the Name of 
jesns Christ, whereby men mast be saved.^ I utterly deny that any sect, or any law, or anv 
life framed in conformity therewith, can save a man. A li^lit of nature is to me quite unintelli- 
gible. I receive, according to Scripture, Christ as the one Light of the world ; and be1iev;ip that 
•U must be saved by Him. But whether the Hef&rmers in^nt to deny that men hare been 
saved by Christ who did not know Him historically, I cannot toll ; if they did, aooepting thelf 
Art^le, I do not accept their sense of it'* 
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diould be taught in their schnoh t hoir ootild fhej* liftTe qpotod m mwh Ivom tiiem 
*in their writings? And had they fairly set the qnestioo before tbemselyes in this 
manner, * Dare we, affinning aa we do that all gDodoena of eVery kind tnnat hare 
Christ as its author— denying as we do the doctrine that a man can bring forth any 
r^ht fruits from the root of his selfish^ evil nature — refuse to believe as Clem^M 
and Origeu did about this matter, and so tu give more glory to the Lord of all ;' I 
tliink they would have felt themselves compelled as Chriftiann, compelled as Icigi- 
dans, to acquiesce in tlie position which I have maintained. But there were many 
causes in operation at that time, which may have hindered them from thus stating 
the question clearly to themselves, and so from bringing their theological theory in 
faarmuiiy with their practical conviction. 

** It was the merit of the Reformation to bring out the facts of our Lord's life 
upon earth into exceediuff prominence, not in their mystical significance, but in their 
do'ect import as establisliS^ a new relation between the creature an^ the Creator. 
To exaggerate the worth of this side of Truth was impossible; to make it exclusive,. 
And so practically diminish its worth, was easy. Oftentimes the men of the six- 
teenth Century, throuffh the exclnsiveness of this tendency, were obliged to adopt 
forced and unnatural methods of explaining the position of tlie Jewish fathers, 
which tlieir reverence for Scripture, nay, which some of their own especial tenden- 
cies, led tliem to regard as most sacred.. Naturally, therefore, they would be still 
more incapable of conceiving the relation in which those may have stood to the 
Divine ecoiKMny, who were beyond the bounds of the covenant But what may be 
an innocent oversight and inconsistency in one agie, even tlie effect of some strong 
conviction, may become a hindrance to tlie faith of another. I feel strongly that 
our current opinions about the heathen world are not merely parts of a theory to bo. 
rejected for its narrowness and uncharitableness, but that they lead us to deny Divine 
truths greatly concerning our well-being, that they confuse us respecting the dealings 
of God, as set forth in Holy Scripture, and are continually driving young men of 
earnest minds into infidelity. Hence I count it a duty by all possible means, and es- 
pecially when one is brought into connexion with those who are pursuing academi- 
cal studies, to assert that doctrine which this Article is often supposed to deny, 
which in fact seems to me, for the reason I have given, not at variance with it, but 
a necessary deduction from it Therefore, with heart and soul I have subscribed, 
•nd am ready to subscribe, the Article ; with heart and soul I sliould reject the 
Dew te»t, even if it contained only the one C(»ndition of aeceptiqg the sense of the 
tampdenr-^The New SUUute and Mr. Ward (Oxford, J. H. Farker), pp. 19-25. 

NoTxC. 

The following passage from the '* Confesaioos" will aerre aa an example of what 
I have stiid in the text :-^ 

**Qui Itiec dicunt nondum te intelligunt, O Sapientia Dei, lux mentium ; nondum 
intelligunt quomodo fiant qusB per te et in te fiunt ; et conantur (gtema sapere : sed 
adhuc in prceteritu etfiOuria rerum motibus cor eorum volitat et adhuc vanum est 
Quis teneoit illud et figet illud ut pauUulikm stet, et paullulClm rapiat splendorem 
temper stajttis 4BtemUati*t et C(»mparet cum temponbus nunouam stantibus, et 
▼idttit esse inoomparabilem, et videat longum tempus, nisi ex mmtis prastereuntibus 
motibus, qui simul extendi non possunt. Ionium non fieri ; non autem prasterire 
quidquam inaetenio, sed tutum esse prsBsens ; nullum ver6 tempus totum esse prawns ; 
et yideat omne prasteritum propelli ex futuro; et omn^ prasteritum ex pneterito 
ooDflequi, et omne prasteritum ac futunmi ab eo quod semper est praftens creari 
et excurrere? Quis tenebit cor hominis ut stet et videat quomodo stans dictet 
futura et praeterita tempora, nee futura uec praeterita astemitas.^ (Confess. L xl c. 13.) 

Augustm does not speak less decisively on this point in a popular discourse de- 
livered long after he became a Bishop ^Enarratio in Psalmum 102, Sermo il. Vol. 
tv. p. 830). "Non enim aliud anni Dei et nliud ipse; sed anni Dei aetemitas Dei 
est; astemitas ipsa Dei substantia est, quae nihil habet mutabile; ibi nihil est 
prasteritum quasi jam noo ait; nihil est tuturum quasi noudum sit; sed quicquid 
ibi est, noimisi eti, * 
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Tbese wonb ecrtatiily " fhraw an atiiioi|)here of tkmblf on that interpretataoo of 
Um word Eternal which itientifies it with endless ; but in what respect do they 
differ from oiir daily .Momitg prayer, ** in knowledfl'e of whom standeui our etenuJ 

Hon D. 

• 

It may teem to aome that I have passed over the words in 1 John, & it t. 26 — 
" And this is the pronMe which he has promised us, even eternal life" — because I 
thought that they claslied with the other words whidi I have quoted. Not at all ; 
toTy first, it is not said that Uie pronnse has not been performed ; and secondly, I 
never doubted that eternal life is the blessing which we are to desire in a futore 
world ; which we are to hope for there in its fulness. The prayer of St Ohrysos- 
torn with which we conclude our daily service asks that we may have in this world 
knowledge of God's truth, and in the world to come that ** eVmal life" which staodeth 
in this knowledge. The hope is perfectly consistent with the gift ; one would be 
impossible without the other. But if eternal life is identified with future life ita 
meaning disappears, and we have a vague dream of felicity in exchange for the sub- 
stantial blessings which Ood holds out to us. 

I have be«n accused of adapting my interpretation of eternal life to meet the 
Unitarians "* half way." The chai^ge applies with tenfold force to the aocuserB. 
Those who make the rewards and punishments of a future world the great subject 
idbatter of Christianity, are not in half, but in the most thorough ^reement with I>r. 
Priestley and Mr. Belsham. That was their doctrine; that was their point of 
B^pathy with the English Churchmen of the last century. If we have escaped 
in any degree from the habits of the time we owe it to the belief which our 
Catechism inculcates — that we *'are brought into a state of salvation," that we 
"have been made members of Christ, children of Glod, inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven." 

NOTB E. 

The following is the passage from Jerome to which I allude : — 
" Porrd aui volunt supplicia aliquando finiri ; et licet post multa tempora, tamea 
ierminum habere tormeuta, his utuntur testimoniis. Quum intravenit plenitudo 
Qentium tum omnis Israel salvus fiet Et iterum oooclusit Deus omnia sub peocato 
ut omnibus miaereatur. Et in alio loco Sanctus loquitur : Iram Domini sustinebo, 
quia peocavi ei, donee justificet causam meam et auferat judicium suum et educat 
me in lucem. Et rursum : Benedicam te, Domine, quoniam iratus es mihi. Avertisti 
fodem tuara a me et misertus es mei. DOMINUS quoque loquitur ad peccatorem : 
Quum ira furoris mei fuerit, rursiis sanabo. Et hoc est quod in olio loco dipitur: 
QuAm grnndis multitudo bonitatis tu», Domine, quam absoondisti timentibus te. 
Quse omnia replicant, asseverare cupientes, post cruciatus et tormentafutura refrigeria: 
auie nunc abscondenda sunt ab iis quibus timor utilis est, ut dum supplicia reformi- 
oant, peccare desistant Quod nos Dei solius debemus scientiie derelinquere, oujus 
non soicim misericordias sed tormeuta in pondere sunt, et novit quern, ^uomodo, aut 
quamdiu debeat judicarcr Solumque dieamus quod humanie conveniat fragilitati ; 
'Domine, ne in furore tuo arguas me neque in irk tu& corripiasme.* Etsiout diaboli 
et omnium negatorum et impiorum qui dixerunt in corae suo, * Non est Deus,* 
credimus astema tormenta: sic peccatorum atque impiorum et tamen Christianomm 
quorum opera in igne probanda sunt Atque purganda moderatum arbitrantur et 
mixtam dementis sentcnitiam Judids." — CSsaim Pruphetee Mnit, (Tom. v. p. 215«) 

Note F. 

That^e words quoted from Jerome establish the existence of the greatest variety 
of opbion in the Cnurch on this subject, I have the authority of Jeremy Taylor in 
the following curious passage. The weight of it is immensely increased by the foct 
that it ooctuis in a sermon in which he is anxious to make out the most terrible case 
raapectii^ the fixture ooodition of men; one in which he has dwelt with the most 
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ninnte partictilantj on the torments of hell. I put it in as eTtdenei of t%it vmil- 
latioD and contradiction to which I have referred as diaracteriatic of those who trj 
to dogmatize on the subject ; fftill more of the looseness which they introduce mto 
our apprehensions of that punishment which they look upon as the great deterrii^ 
motiTe from sin : — 

** Origen is cliarged by the ancient churches for saying, that after a long time the 
devils and the accursed souls shall be restored to the Kingdom of God, and that after 
a long time again they shall be restored to tlieir state, and so it was from their fall, 
and sliall be for ever ; and, it may be, that might be the meaning of Tertullian*8 
expression, of * cniciatus«non diutumi sed sempitemi.' Epiphanius duu^es not the 
opinion upon Origen, and yet he was free enough in his animadversion and reproof 
of him ; out St. Austin did, and confuted the opinion in his books De Oivitate Dei. 
However, Origen was not the first that said, the paias of the damned should cease ; 
Justin Martyr in his dialogue with Trypho expresses it thus: * Neither do I say 
that all the souls do die, for that indeed would be to the wicked again unlooked 
for: what then t The souls of the godly in a better place, of the wicked in a worse, 
do tarry the time of judgment; then they that are wortliy shall never die again, 
but those that are designed to punishment shall abide so long as God please to 
have them to live and to be punished.' But I observe that the primitive doctors 
were very willing to believe tnat the mercy of God would find out a period to the 
torment of accursed souls ; but such a period, which should be nothing but eternal 
destruction, called by the Scripture the ' second death.* Only Origen (as I have 
observed) is charged by St Austin to have said, they shall return into joys, and 
back again to hell by an eternal revolution. But concerning the death of a wicked 
soul, and its being broken into piecen with fearful torments, and consumed witli the 
wrath of God, they had entertamed some different frincies very early in the church, 
as their sentences are collected by St Jerome at the end of his commentaries upon 
Isaiah. And Ireiueus* disputes it largely, ' that they that are unthankful to God 
in this short life, and obey him not, shsJl never have an eternal duration of life in 
. the ages to come,' — * sed ipse se privat in sseculum saBCuli perseverantia, — he deprives 
his soul of living to eternal ages ;' for he supposes an immortal duration not to be 
jiatural to the soul, but a gift of God, which be can take awa^, and did take away 
fifom Adam, and restored it again in Christ to tliem that beheve in him and obey 
him : for the other; they shall be raised again to suffer shame and fearful torments ; 
and according to the degree of their sins, so shall be continued in their sorrows ; 
and some sh^l die, and some shall not die: the devil, and the beast, and they tliat 
worshipped the beast, and they that were marked with his character, these, St« 
John saith, ' shall be tormented for ever and ever ;' he does not say so. of all, but of 
some certain great criminals ; ^tto^ df Oedc BeXg^ all so long as God please, — some 
for ever and ever, and some not so severely ; and whereas the general sentence is 
given to all wicked persons, to all on the left hand, to eo into everltoting fire : it is 
answered that the fire indeed is everlasting, but not all that enters into it is ever- 
lasting, but only tjie devils fof whom it was prepared, and others, more mighty 
criminals (according as St John intimates) : though also everltuting signifies only 
to the end of its proper period. 

" Concerning this doctrine of theirs, so severe, and yet so moderated, there is less 
to be objected than against the supposed fancy of Origen ; for it is a strange con- 
sideration to suppose an eternal torment to those to whom it was never threatened, 
to those who never heard of Christ, to those that lived probably well, to heathens 
of good lives, to ignorant and untaught people, to people surprised in a single crime, 
to men that die young in their natural tollies and foolish lusts, to them tlut &11 in 
a sudden gaiety and excessive joy, to all alike ; to all infinite and eteinal, even to 
unwarned people ; and that this should be inflicted by God who infinitely loves his 
creatures, who died for them, who pardons easily( and pities readily, and excuses 
ffludi. and delights in our bein^ saved, and would not have us to die, and takes little 
things in exchange for great: it is certain that God's mercies are infinite, and it is 
also certain that the matter of eternal torments cannot truly be understood ; and 
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when 1M idMolmen go about to reooodle the DiTine jnstioe to tbat sev^tj, and 
oooaider wby Qod poDushea eternaUy a temporal sin, or a state of evil, they speak 
Tariously, tanA uncertaixily, aod imsatisfyiiigly.'*— ((7Anjf« AJheni to Jiubinmi, 
SernioD 8.) 

This passage from Taylor will, I should hope, oonyioce English readers that the 
'^most Tarious, uDoertaio, and unsatisfying^ docbioes respecting future punishment 
haye not been unknown to the Church in any age ; haTe not been confined to fol- 
lowers of Origin, could mA be unknown to the translators of our Bible or the framen 
of oar Articles. Gieseler says (Period 2, c il 82) speaking of the time fhmi a. d. 
824-461: ** Die Meinunff von der unverlierbaren Besserungsi^ugkeit aUer Temiinftigen 
Wesen, und der Endlioikeit der Hollenstrafen war so allgemein, auch im Abendlande, 
mtd bei Oeanem dea Origenes verbreitet, das sie, "vo nicht ohne den Einfluss der 
Qrigenistischen Schule enstanden doch von derselben ganz unabhangig eeworden 
war." '*Tbe opinions of the indestructible capacity of reformation in aU rational 
creatures, and of the finiteness of the torments of hell, was so common, even in the 
West, and so diffused among opfftments of Origen, that though it might not have 
nrung up without the influence of his school, yet had it become quite independent 
tnereof." No one, I believe, will refuse to accept Gieseler as an authority in a matter 
of fact I quote him, first, to prove that a doctrine which is said to have been un- 
known to our Reformers, except in eonnection with Origen or the Anabaptists^ 
gained a very great influence in the CSiurch at an early period ; secondly, to show 
bow naturallv a belief in purgatory was produced by the eStoria to coerce the ex- 
pression of this doctrine, and to condemn the authors of it 

I may add that there is a very remarkable passa^ in Gregory of Nyssa (doae of 
tiie treatise De Aoim& et Beaorrectione) of which Taylor baa taken no notice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



12 BumovoHS Place, April 21, 1858. 

Bev. Ds. ABAm : — Dear Sir. It was m j priyilege to be one of your auditors, last 
Sttndaj evening, when yoo delivered the discourse, listened to with great interest by a 
la^'ge assembly, on the ^ Reasonableness of Eternal Pnnlshment ** 

I take the liberty to address yon, with the request that you will repeat the discourse 
fai the Hollis Street Church next Sunday evening. Members of the committee of my 
society, and many others of the parishioners, express to me the hope that you may 
find it consistent with your engagements and in accordance with your sense of duty 
to accept this invitation. Our church is very spacious ; on such an occasion I doubt 
not that it would be crowded with an audience of ** Liberal Christians." I am sure 
that they would eagerly embrace an opportunity to hear so able an advocate of " Or- 
thodoxy * upon a theme so important as the eternal punishment, by the Infinite 
Father, of all who fail to comply with the terms of grace which He has established 
for Ilis children during this brief life. 

Let me assure you that, if you accept this offer, the pulpit shall be entirely at your 
disposal, precisely as if it were your own. And let me say that I expect no such offer 
in return. If you consent, I shall simply urge my people to attend your service, and 
listen, as I shall listen a second time, with the respect your abilities deserve, and with 
the earnestness which the momentous question you discuss — about which we differ so 
widely — should inspire in us all. 

In the hope of an early reply, I am respectfully yours, 

T. S. KINO. 

4 BoTLSTON Flags, April 22, 1858. 

Ret. T. S. Kmo : — My Dear Sir. Your note of the 21st inst. reached me this 
morning, and I need not say that it has greatly surprised and deeply interested me. 
The sermon was written in 1852, and was then preached to my own people on a Sab- 
bath morning, in the ordinary course of ministerial labor. The subject has weighed 
much on my own mind during the present religious interest, and this alone induced 
me to present it at my lecture last Sabbath evening. That it did not strike you and 
, others as an unfeeling exhibition of mere theological opinion upon an infinitely imr 
portant and very trying subject, is truly gratifying to me. 

Your invitation to repeat the sermon in your church, next Sabbath evening, is con- 
veyed in such terms that I feel impelled to accept it, and I will therefore comply with 
your request. It is due to you as well as to myself to say, that parts of the discourse, 
as originally written, were omitted last Sabbath evening, and their place was supplicMi 
from brief notes, and by a few extemporaneous remarks. All this I will endeavor to 
repeat ; and I infer from the tenor of your note that should I further explain and re* 
enforce some of my statements, it will but accord with your wishes. I ought, more- 
over, to add that none but myself can properly be held responsible for my sentiments 
and expressions on this subject, however much I may suppose my views to agree with 
theirs. With sincere regard, I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

N. ADAMS. 



At the request of parishioners I had concluded to publish, in a tract form, 
bcveral discourses recently prepared with reference to the present religious 
interest. The subjects of two of these tracts, which were nearly ready for 
the press, are 

I. Conversion and its Relation to Piety; and 
II. Justification and its Consequences. 

Without any reference to these intended publications, I preached, on Sab- 
bath evening, April 18, at my stated lecture, the discourse referred to above. 
Owing to the peculiar circumstances connected with this discourse, I have 
concluded to make it the first in this series of tracts. Others will appear 
without delay. N. A. 



Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1838, by Qoulu & LuroOLir, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court of the District of Mossftchusetts. 
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FOB THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH. 

— Bom. T1.2S. 

Let us endeavor to think how it would be with us, should 
it come to pass, as the fool in his heart wishes it to be, that 
there is no God ; . that Grod is dethroned. Some disaster has 
happened in the universe, and rival spirits, we wiU suppose, 
have triumphed. Malignity has supplanted benevolence; 
wickedness is enthroned over virtue ; chance does not rule, 
but the government of all worlds is in the hands of the en- 
emies of God. Prayer now is useless ; public worship may 
as well cease. Bibles are like old books of history, and 
nothing more, for the promises of the Bible are now like 
irredeemable bills. Repentance and faith are useless. The 
deity to whom this world has fallen by lot is Mammon, or 
Moloch ; or it may be that Satan himself, out of spite for all 
which he has suffered here, takes it under his charge. Every 
thing now is perverted; darkness is put for light, evil for 
good, bitter for sweet The strongest must rule ; to get all 
he can, by all means, is the governing principle of every 
man ; no rights are respected ; Virtue is driven out of the 
world ; her defences and her great reward have perished. 
Every where we are assailed with the sight of these words, 
and with this cry : No Grod ! No God ! Whether the 

(3) 
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devils have power to control the elements and rule the heav 
enlj bodies, or whether all things will rush to ruin, is a fear 
ful question, which every day and hour appals the stoutest 
heart For, instead of One, Almighty, Supreme Being, who 
can say, as formerly, ^^ I am Gk>d, and there is none else," and 
instead of that unity of purpose, and independent will, and 
unrivalled might, which governed the universe safely and 
happily, a band of devils, we suppose, is at the head of affairs, 
the superior demon holding his sway by force over the rest, 
or by their assent; but no unity of purpose, or perma- 
nence, can be expected in things controlled by hateful and 
hating creatures. We look up to the heavens; they no 
longer " declare the glory of God," but telegraph his discom- 
fiture. As one says, — 

"What were the universe without a God? 
A mob of worlds, careering round the sky." 

Law every where would be likely to be mob law. If we 
could, by armies and any sacrifice of treasure and blood, rein- 
state Jehovah in his throne, our own self-interest, and sense 
of jultice, and outraged feelings, would impel us to any and 
every effort to drive Satan and his hosts from heaven, and 
shut them up in hell as long as they should continue rebel- 
lious ; and the return of the day when God Almighty should 
resume his peaceful reign in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth, would be a jubilee. But alas ! 
if the almighty arm, so called, could not prevail against his 
enemies, how could mortals help him ? Let it ouce be that 
usurpers have the throne of God, and annihilation would be 
coveted by every one of us more eagerly than any despairing 
suicide ever yet longed to prove or to find it true. 

Every one of us has done his part to bring about this state 
of thmgs. Should the natural feelings and conduct of each 
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of IS be extended indefinitely, all this would virtually hap- 
pen. There might be more refinement in wickedness in some 
places than in others, to suit the tastes and habits of different 
people ; but Greece and Rome, the models of ancient cultiva- 
tion and refinement, are, with " the whole world lying in wick- 
edness," described by an unerring pen in the first chapter of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and in terms which make every 
reader blush with shame at human nature. Its degeneracy 
and corruption, from Cain to the days of the Canaanites, and 
ever since, when unrestrained by the grace of God, have been 
such that nation after nation made it necessary for God to 
wipe them out of existence, '^ as a man wipeth a dish, wiping 
it and turning it upside down."* Volney surveys the 
" ruins of empires," and mourns, saying, " To what purpose 
is this waste ? " and he impeaches the wisdom of his God. 
He will not consider that sin is the procuring cause of na- 
tional, as it is of individual ruin, and that Grod has but ful- 
filled the threatening, ''The nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted." ' '' Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel." • 

Sin is the antagonist of God. If sin prevails, there is '' no 
God." For wherever, even upon a small scale, sin prevails, 
God is banished. Let its power be supreme, and practically 
there is no God. 

Where is sin ? Who ever saw it ? Where is its habita- 
tion ? Sin exists nowhere but in free, intelligent creatures. 
There is no sin separate from a sinner. Whoever, therefore, 
is a sinner, is sin impersonated. In the greatest measure, we 
suppose, sin exists in Satan ; then in his companions ; then in 
lost men ; then in living men. " The carnal mind is enmity 
against God." If we say. The Asiatic cholera is in Boston, 

1 2 Kings xxi. 13. * Is. Ix. 12. 3 Fs. ii. 9. 
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we mean that there are those here who have the cholera. 
There is no sin but in the hearts of fallen spirits and men. 

There is not one of us who, when placed in circumstances 
where God and his requirements or prohibitions came in 
conflict with our wishes, has not foqght against God. This 
is no more than the powers of hell would do on a larger 
scale, if they had the opportunity. 

The difference is this : There is a plague, we will say, in 
London, whioh is cutting down a thousand in a day. Men 
think and speak of it as an awful scourge. But you are at 
Bath, or Carlisle, sick with the plague, alone, and you are 
ready to die. There is no difference between your plague 
and the plague in London. All the symptoms which the 
thousand victims in London have, you exhibit; but you are 
not in a community where the disease is triumphant But it 
is killing you ; it does no more in London, only that it has 
gained the upper hand, and puts the inhabitants to flight. 

Li like manner, sin, disobedience to God, and the dislike of 
him from which it springs, is the same in substance every 
where. If we dislike Grod, his attributes, his requirements, 
his prohibitions, and if infinite mischief is not the consequence, 
it is because our influence is hemmed in and overruled ; just 
as we might have a contagious disorder, and yet such 
preventives be employed as would keep it from doing much 
harm. 

Though sin has not extended in the universe so far as to 
dethrone God, we have most perfect illustrations of its awful 
power. 

There was a time when all the sin which was in the world 
was enclosed in one sinful wish in the breast of one woman. 
She ]f ad permission to eat of every tree but one, and that one 
God prohibited, saying, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shah surely die." A transient thought, immediately repressed 
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or disapproved, would not have been sin; for, as Milton 

says, ; 

** Evil into the mind of God or man j 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind ; " i 

bat she indulged that wish, and hankered after that fruit ; and 
in that sinful wish all the sin of earth once lay. That wish 
became an act ; and now let liim who would write the sins and 
woes of earth first count for us the snow Hakes of five thou- 
sand winters, and tell us the number of drops in all the rivers 
and oceans. ^ By one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners ; " and their history is the history of wars, lust, intem- 
perance, violence. O sin! what hast thou done? What 
canst thou not do? 

There is another iQustration still more affecting. We see 
a company of evU spirits whom Christ is casting out of two 
men. They hold a conversation with the Saviour. If they 
are mere diseases, and not intelligent creatures capable of 
reasoning, but are only personified maladies, who are making 
a truce with Christ, and if he countenances the delusion that 
this scene is not even so real a thing as a masquerade, but a 
fiction throughout, while questions are put and answers given, 
^ requests made and permission granted, there is an end to all 
confidence in language, and indeed the reality of every thing 
may be questioned. ^^ And they besought him that he would 
not command them to go out into the deep." ' They did not 
mean the sea, for thither they soon went of their own choice. 
The same word, in Rev. xx. 3, is translated " bottomless pit." 
They are called " evil spirits." But if they were intelligent 
creatures, they were fallen creatures; for we suppose that 
God would not create a demon ; and allowing even that they 
were the souls of lost men, or an order of beings who came 

1 Par. Lost, B. v. 1. 117. • Luke viii. 3L 
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into existence, as we did, with a fallen nature, probation must 
have been allotted to them — a chance to be saved ; for we 
shall agree that no infant, nor any other being, can be lost 
merely for having a fallen nature. These fallen spirits, then, 
were once surrounded by virtuous influences ; they may have 
been angels ; and if they were, nay, even if they sang to- 
gether with other morning stars, and shouted for joy with all 
the sons of God, at the birth of the world, they fell no fur- 
ther, comparatively, than the sons or daughters of men have 
fallen here, from homes of purity and circles of refinement, 
from pulpits and the table of Christ. " So the devils besought 
him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into 
the herd of swine." ^ O sin, what hast thou done ? This whole 
legion of devils, moreover, had taken possession of two poor 
creatures, and made them maniacs " exceeding fierce." Why 
should more than one malignant spirit wish to possess one 
human body? What mysteries there are in sin, and 
" depths of Satan " I 

The difference between sin as it existed in these demons 
and as it exists in our breasts, is the same as between the 
loathsome victim of the plague, and the man who is just 
taken sick with it. There was a time when angels in 
heaven, who, the Bible tells us, were "cast down to hell, 
and delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto 
judgment," ^ were but just infected with this malady of sin. 
There was a time when Eve was but just attacked with it. 
We are in the early stage of the disorder ; but we have it, 
and if no remedy be applied, time only is wanted to make us 
desperate. If placed in circumstances where we could com- 
municate the infection to unfallen creatures, like Eve to 
Adam, and thus to a race, God only can measure the conse- 
quences. Many a human spirit, if not redeemed from its 

I Matt. yiii. 31. < 2 Peter ii. 4. 
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sins, the child now sleeping in its cradle, is capable, in the 
progress of its being, of going forth to tempt and ruin some 
fair world, and to become the "prince of the power of the 
> air " to that fallen province of God's empire, and to rival the 
arch apostate angel in his direftil history. 

Is this tremendous thing in us — this antagonism to Grod ? 
this enemy to the universe ? If so, what is it ? 

" Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God." ^ The sum of all which God requires of man, 
and prohibits, is comprehended in the ten commandments, 
every one of which, in thought, word, or deed, we have 
broken. The Saviour gives us a still more simple summary 
of our duty : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with ^U thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength ; '* and " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself."^ We have failed to do this ; we love and serve the 
creature more than the Creator. Do we avoid that which 
God disapproves ? Do we study to do that which he loves ? 
If we have a family, do we call them together morning and 
night, and read to them out of God's word, and before them 
bow the knee to God ? Is it natural to do this ? If not, do 
we give evidence that we love God? His blessings we 
highly prize ; his natural attributes we are ready to adore ; 
but God, with the moral attributes which the Bible ascribes to 
him, we do not love. On the contrary, we have feelings and 
thoughts, and we do things, which are " enmity against God," * 
and, carried out into other situations, and exasperated by 
opposition to our wills, and their influence being sufficiently 
extended, they would supplant his throne. 

If we were in the place of God, we may imagine how we 
would regard sin. He comprehends the interests of all intel- 

* "Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, 14. 

• Mark xii. 30, 31. » Rom. viii. 7. 
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ligent beings, and sees that sin is fatal to his government over 
them, so that, wherever sin reigns, there, and in that propor- 
tion, there is no God. It would be better that the universe 
should perish than that harm should come to the infinite Grod , . 
but sin would not only destroy the universe ; for, if it could 
prevail, it would dethrone Grod. Let us place ourselves 
where we could see and feel what sin would do if it were 
aimed against us, and our authority, and the happiness of a 
universe for whose welfare we were responsible. How would 
we legislate about that which would inevitably ruin other 
worlds and races, as it has ours ? What would we do to pre- 
vent it, and to reform and save the rebellious ? Should we 
do any thing ? We will take it for granted that we would. 

But human wisdom and earthly love could not do more than 
God has done to save sinners. In the threefold distinction of 
the divine nature, we hold there is that which is called '' the 
Word," which " was in the beginning with God," and which 
" was God/'^ Then, seemingly guarding against the Sabellian 
theory of " manifestation," it is said again, " The same was in 
the beginning with God ; " not therefore God filling a human 
body and soul with influence, and so making a mere demon- 
stration of divinity, but it was the Word, who was not only 
God, but ("great is the mystery") "with God," indicating 
both union and distiilctness. He became flesh, and dwelt 
among us. 

His great object was to take the sinner's place as a sacri- 
fice for sins. He did not interpose between a wrathful being 
and his victims. For the sake, perhaps, of keeping up in the 
human mind the idea of Deity unmixed with our nature, the 
Father is familiarly called " God," and yet as often " God the 
Father," which word " Father " Xvould be, in numerous in- 
stances, an unwarrantable pleonasm, if •" our heavenly Father,** 

1 John i. 1. 
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and not a person in the Trinity, were intended. "The 
"Word," by union with human nature, it is supposed, was con- 
stituted '^ Son," and so acted in a subordinate capacity ; and so 
we are told, without further explanation of the mystery in the 
Godhead, that " God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." That he died, we know ; 
that he did not die fbr his own sins, we know ; ^ that " in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly," we know.^ " He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our in- 
iquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed." ^ It is said of him, " Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I 
say, at this time, his righteousness, that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." * The terms 
of salvation for every penitent sinner are, " Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." ^ « He that be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned." " Being now justified by 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him." * " If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and he is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world." ' All are invited to accept pardon and salvation by 
pleading the sufferings and death of this Eedeemer; and it 
is then said, " There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit." « 

To enforce these offers of mercy, and to supply all need- 
ful help in being saved, there is One, equal in his nature with 

1 Dan. ix. 26. 3 Is. liii. 5. * Acts xvi. 31. ^ 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

• Bom. V. 6. * Rom. iii. 25. • Rom. v. 9» 8 Rom. viii. 1. 
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the Father and the Son, to whom is committed the work of 
carrying redemption into effect in the hearts of men. The 
Holy Ghost, by the plan of salvation, succeeds Christ, and 
strives with men. The Bible is put into their hands; an 
order of men is appointed for the special purpose of being 
" ambassadors for Christ," " as though God did beseech them,'* 
and they pray them " in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God." ^ One day in seven is set apart by divine authority for 
special attention to this subject. A most touching ordinance 
is divinely appointed, which every month or two appeals to 
their senses, and most powerfully to their hearts. It is no 
less than a simple representation, by two appropriate symbols, 
of the body and blood of the Redeemer pleading with man, 
"This do in remembrance of me."^ Frequently one and 
another is converted from his sins, and accepts this of- 
fered mercy ; others confess the reality and beauty of the 
change, but they continue in their own chosen ways. Mem- 
bers of their famihes experience this change, and God thus 
draws them " by the cords of a man, with bands of love ; '* 
"but," he is compelled to add, "they knew not that I 
healed them." ^ And now the angel of death comes into 
their dwellings ; all the softening influences of sickness, and 
the benign influences of sorrow, persuade them to be recon- 
ciled to God, and all in vain. From lips soon to close in 
death, appeals are made to them with all the love of a wife, 
or child, or pastor ; or, it may be, a partner in business sends 
word from his dying pillow, and asks them, " What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his owr 
soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? " 4 

God in his word has told them that he will confine his 
efforts for their salvation within the limits of their natural life, 

» 2 Cor. T. 20. « Luke xxii. 19. * Hosea xi. 4, 3. * Matt. xvL 26. 
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and with urgent love he says, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest."^ 

Among the closing words of the Bible these accents fall on 
their ears like the last notes of a bell that calls to the house of 
prayer : " He that is unjust let him be unjust still, and he that 
is filthy let him be filthy still, and he that is righteous let 
him be righteous still, and he that is holy let him be holy 
still/" The vast majority of all who receive the Bible as 
the word of God unite and testify " how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures ; " * that there is pardon 
through his blood ; that he " delivered us from the wrath to 
come ; " ^ and that no probation after death is intimated in 
the Bibl6. 

But notwithstanding all this, men refuse to repent of their 
sins, and they persist in their repugnance to God. They go 
into the next world from amidst these influences of mercy, in 
total disregard of all which has been done to save them. 

The question is. What is it reasonable for them to expect ? 
Only two things can take place. Further measures will be 
used to reclaim them, or, They must be forever given up to 
sin and its consequences. 

It is not for man to say what shall now take place. Will 
he insist that the sinner shall have no further trial? He 
must not prescribe limits to the mercy of God. " For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.'* * Will man insist that the sinner 
ought to have another period of probation ? He is equally at 
fault if he dictates to the justice of God, Revelation is the 
only source of knowledge upon this subject. Those of our 
race who have received the word of God implicitly, and have 

1 Ecc. ix. 10. 8 1 Cor. xv. 3. » Is. ly. 8. 

« Eev. xxu. 11. -* 1 Thess. i. la. 
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interpreted that book, as they do all writings, aujorditg to 
its most obvious import, have, with inconsiderable excep 
tions, believed that eternal punishment is revealed. But 
it is with the reasonableness of the doctrine that we are 
now concerned. There is not a doctrine of revelation — God 
forbid ! — which is against reason. It may be above reason 
in many things, but it never contradicts either the known and 
established principles of the human conscience and under- 
standing, nor the palpable truths of human experience and 
observation. Now, upon this ground we plant ourselves, and 
say, that, so far as we can judge, endless future punishment 
is reasonable. He who disbelieves the evangelical system 
cannot prove the doctrine to be reasonable. Finding future, 
eternal punishment disclosed in the Bible, it commends itself 
to our understanding and conscience as a reasonable truth. 

One objection to it is this. It is said, — 

" Eternal punishment is too long as a penalty for the sins 
of a short lifeJ* 

None but God can judge here. The important question is, 
Was the transgreo<»or duly notified ? He is in a foreign land, 
and is made fully acquainted with a law and its penalty, 
which he thinks is exceedingly severe. The government, 
however, have special reasons for the enactment ; but he 
prefers the risk of the penalty to the loss of a certain benefit, 
and is without excuse, for he transgressed with his eyes open 

Is it just for one to lose so much in consequence of so 
brief a period of transgression? This depends on the in- 
formation possessed beforehand. A passenger by the steamer 
does not expect that, if notice of the hour of departure is com 
municated to him, the bell will toll a whole day, or even an 
hour, for his dilatoriness. He may by losing the voyage, 
change the prospect of life, and one half minute can decide 
whether it shall be so. 
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Forgery, arson, manslaughter, conceived and executed in 
the briefest space of time, have no valid defence in the short- 
ness of the time occupied by the deed. A day is not too short 
in which to commit a crime which will be punished by im- 
prisonment for life. We take away a man's whole life, and 
he a young man, for an act committed within one hour. 

If a note has matured, bankruptcy is not arrested because 
the promissor received only one notice. 

We probably never heard it objected to eternal salvation, 
that it is too long to be the consequence and reward of this 
brief life. That heaven is promised to the righteous, and that 
it will be without end, no one doubts. But what if we should 
say, as we might with as good reason as in objecting to end- 
less punishment, * Life is too short in which to merit heaven ; 
we ought to be subjected after death to a longer probation, 
be placed in new circumstances of trial for a period that 
shoulS bear some proportion to the greatness of the reward.' 
What period of trial would be thought an equivalent for meas- 
u ;eless felicity, it would be hard indeed to say ; and we are 
herefore led to the principle that the length of time in which 
good or evil actions take place is no proper measure of their 
desert. We act upon this principle in every thing. 

Much use- is made of this objection to endless punishment 
as urged by the late Rev. John Foster, an evargelical Bap- 
tist, of England. He writes a letter to a youi^ ministerial 
friend who had asked his views on the subject of endless 
punishment. Mr. Foster says that he has made much less 
research into this subject than his young friend had probably 
done, and that he had been " too content, perhaps, to let an 
opinion or impression admitted in early life dispense with 
protracted inquiry and various reading." He then says, 
" The general, not very far short of universal, judgment of 
divines in aff "mation of the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
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must be acknowledged a weighty consideration. It is a fair 
question, is it likely that so many thousands of able, learned, 
benevolent, and pious men should all have been in error ? 
And the language of Scripture is formidably strong ; so strong 
that it must be an argument of extreme cogency that w 3uld 
authorize a limited interpretation." 

But his answer to all this is, in his own words, — "the 
stupendous idea of eternity," — upon which he proceeds to 
dwell with great power. 

To this, one reply may be, that the great and good men of 
all evangelical denominations, as capable as Mr. Foster of 
appreciating the awful idea of eternity, " have generally," and, 
as he himself says, " not very far short of universally," received 
this doctrine. Almost every believer in it has, at some time, 
had some relation or friend whose condition at death excited 
fearful thoughts, and clothed the grave with more than mid- - 
night darkness. The very strongest temptations have thus , 
been presented to believer^ in the doctrine to find or create 
insuperable objections to it ; yet the vast majority of Christian 
believers who have lost friends concerning whose condition 
they entertain but little hope, remain persuaded that the doc- 
trine is revealed. Mr. Foster had no knowledge or penetra- 
tion which they did not possess ; he also " was formed out of 
the clay ; " he could substantiate no claim to have his feelings 
of repugnance regarded as paramount to the feelings of sub- 
mission and faith with which his Christian brethren, in the 
hour of their sorrow, have deliberately declared their belief in 
this doctrine. 

But we are furnished with another reply, in a letter of Mr. 
Foster himself to Eev. Dr. Harris, on another subject and at 
a different time, in which he describes this world as he thinks 
it would strike the inhabitants of another planet. These few 
wordi will sho 7^ the tenor of his remarks : " To me it appears 
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a most mysteriously awful economy, overspread by a lur?d 
shade. I pray for the pie y to maintain a humble submission 
to the wise and righteous Disposer of all existence. But to 
see a nature, created in purity, ruined at the very origin, &c., 
the grand remedial visitation, Christianity, laboring in a diffi- 
cult progress — soon perverted — at the present liour known 
and even nominally acknowledged by very greatly the minority 
of the race — its progress distanced by the increase of the 
population — thousands every day passing out of the world in 
no state of fitness for a pure and happy state elsewhere, — O, it 
is a most confounding and appalling contemplation." So he 
describes this world in very much the same way in which he 
has depicted future, endless retributions; and we may say 
that had he been told of such a world as ours, under the gov- 
ernment of a good God, he would have had misgivings and 
objections not unlike those which he has expressed on the 
subject of future punishment. He excites distrust and fear in 
our minds with regard to the government of the world. We 
should not feel happy in the thought that Grod reigns, nor 
could we see how the multitude of the isles should be glad 
thereof, should we live under the influence of such views as 
those of this truly able and excellent man. 

It is objected again that " a mere mortal cannot ^ hy any sins 
which he can commit, merit endless punishment." 

Whether he actually does incur it, we say again, must be 
assertained from revelation. In reply to this objection, we are 
tc remember that it is not one single transgression which God 
is called upon to punish — a sudden, unpremeditated, or even 
one deliberate act, for which act the sinner is sorry ; but it is 
continued disobedience, in opposition to all the methods of 
divine love and wisdom employed to turn us from our sins. 
Conscience has faithfully done her work until she was seared ; 
warnings and threaten. ngs have exhausted their strength; the 

2* 
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cross of Christ and the influences of the Holy Spirit, have 
proved of no avail. 

There may be little sins against some of the gods of hea- 
thenism, but there can be no little sin against Jehovah. But 
how is man " little " ? He has competent knowledge of the 
character of Grod ; he is only " a little lower than the angels/' ^ 
and has dominion over all the works of God. He can com- 
prehend the starry heavens; he is Grodlike in his original 
nature, for " in the image of God made he him." The sublime 
truths which God has revealed to man show what estimate 
God has of man's capacity and responsibility. A finite crea^ 
ture can insult the majesty of heaven as deliberately and iii- 
telligently as the archangel ; he can annihilate the authority 
of God in his own soul, and wherever he has influence ; if all 
finite creatures should do this, — and there are no creatures 
who are not finite, — there would be no moral imiverse, no 
divine government. 

It is said, " It is a libel on the character of God to heUeve 
that he can bear to punish his children forever/' 

Had we known beforehand that Gk)d was to create offspring 
whom he would teach to call him by the endearing name of 
Father, and then should see four hundred of these his children 
in such a scene of indescribable agony and destruction as was 
recently witnessed on board the " Central America," we should 
say, the analogy between divine and human parentage surely 
is imperfect. God is something besides a "Father; "he is 
King and Judge. Men never discipline their children by drown- 
ing them, and burning them, and tearing them in pieces. The 
destruction of the Canaanites for their iniquity is so terrible, 
that some, for that reason, reject the Old Testament, which 
approves it. God's judgments are a great deep. True, " he 

1 Psalm yiii. 
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made birds and flowers ; " all the exquisite sensibilities of the 
human system are his gift; the natural and moral world are, 
by his love and skill, most beautifully adapted to each other ; 
and will he hide his face forever from a single child ? No, 
noli unless that child persists to hide his face and withhold his 
heart from God. ^' For he will not lay on man more than is 
right, that he should enter into judgment with God."^ He 
is seeking continually to make his children love him. The 
Sabbath day perpetually reminds every one of them of God. 
Church spires every where point to heaven. Church-going 
bells call men to prayer, and to hear the gospel. Friends, 
by their words and example, persuade men to love and serve 
God. How many people are there, probably, in this city, for 
example, who have not had, and do not have, not only oppor- 
tunity, but persuasion of some kind, within and without, to fear 
God ? There are few, if any, who see the lightning or hear the 
thunder, without having the thought of their accountableness 
flash through their minds. If but a hearse appears in the 
streets, all who see it are lefl without excuse should they die 
in their sins. "By the things which are made" God is so 
"clearly seen," that even idolaters are "without excuse;" 
much more they who, to say no more, live where the Christian 
Sabbath, like the quiet moon, at short and regular intervals, 
arrests and turns the mighty tide of human afiairs, so that 
even the prisoner in his cell feels it lifting and bearing him 
heavenward, and the Sabbath-breaker himself, by the \ery in- 
crease of his gains on that day, or by the opportunity for 
sloth, or by the feeling which leads him to hasten or delay his 
drive, to avoid the church-going people, has conviction of sin 
and admonition of duty suflicient to bar excuses and to mak3 
him speechless in the day when God rises up to judgment. 
But at last the day of life is over — the period within whicli 

1 Job xxxiy. 23. • 
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Grod told ui that his efforts for our conversion would be limited, 
and after which, he warned us, would be the judgment, and 
endless retribution. Some said that this was impossible in the 
nature of tuings. They were told that the Bible literally 
declared it. They said that it was figurative, or a parable. 
They were reminded of the words of Jesus, the final Judge, 
relating the very words of the last sentence upon the wicked. 
TJiey said that the God who made spring, and birds, and flow- 
ers, and human affections, and who is himself a Father, could 
not see men suffer without end. But the love of God, they 
are told, is not seen in spring, and birds, and flowers, and hu- 
man happiness, so much as in this, that " God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, .but have everlasting life." 
" Herein is love ; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, ' 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." ^ But 
all this proves of no avail ; they go to "the judgment seat of 
Christ," " every one," to " receive the things done in the body, 
whether it be good or bad." ^ 

Shall God now violate the fundamental characteristic of 
their constitution, that is, free agency, and instead of governing 
them by motives, treat them like moulded clay, which, when it 
does not suit him, the potter presses together again on the 
wheel, and makes of it another vessel ? That is not such a 
government as God chooses to administer, but a government 
of motives, addressed to free and accountable creatures. What 
shall now be done with those whom God has failed in his 
efforts to turn and save ? Some reply, " He ought to punish 
them till they do repent." 

And yet they who say this, many of them, tell us, as one 
great argument against future, endless punishment, that " we 
have misery enough in this world, without being punished in 

1 John^v. 10. « 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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the next*' Therefore, by their own acknowledgment, Grod 
has already used dreadful methods of chastisement with them ; 
so great that they say there cannot be any future punishment 
of sin. Yet these mortal agonies of body and mind, these life- 
long trials and sorrows, hare failed to make them love and 
serve God. Will it be useful that he should proceed and 
punish them further? Can God heap upon them sorrows 
more bitter than they have felt at the graves of their loved 
ones, and at their return from those graves to their desolated 
dwellings ? Are there other strokes of his lightnings better 
fitted to rive and consume their spirits than those with which 
they have already been struck ? It is not reasonable. The 
wrath of God is not " the power of God and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation." ^ We have a different opinion respecting 
our Maker from that which leads one to believe that anger, 
fury, vengeance are the perfection of his governmental influ-* 
ences ; as they surely are, if they are more efficacious than 
the love which he has manifested in the Son of his love. 

God himself says, " What more could be done to my vine- 
yard that I have not done in it ? *' 

We suppose, therefore, — and we think it is reasonable, — 
that if we do not repent of our sins, and are not willing to 
accept Christ, and all the efforts of mercy to save us, God will 
suffer us to sin against him forever. Hq will not hinder 
us from having our own chosen way. Shall we rebel against 
this ? Will we say, " This is cruel ; it is tyrannical, unworthy 
of God, our heavenly Father, to let us have our own choice r 
That choice, we know, is not good ; but he ought to make us 
good. What! suffer us to sin against him forever!" We 
chose to sin against him as long as we could ; and now it is 
not unreasonable to give us the desire of our hearts. But 
God mav say. This I will do. I will place all of you jrho 

1 Rom. i. 16 ; 1 Cor. i. 18, 24. 
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sin, in a world by yourselves, from whidi I and my friends 
will forever withdraw. Perhaps we secretly say, " If this be 
all, we do not so much object. This is not hell." But sup- 
pose that when God withdraws from us, he takes every thing 
away with him. This present world cannot be a pattern of 
a world where all is sin. For this world was made for an 
upright race, and when they fell, nature itself, in most things, 
survived the fall. We are not to suppose that the wicked 
will find themselves in a world of beauty, where they may 
reconstruct society after the model of the present life, and 
where they shall enjoy liberty and all the blessings of God's 
providence. But if God departs from them, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he will leave them no proofs of his love to 
them whatever ; for he says, " Woe also unto them when I 
depart from them."^ He would take away, we must sup- 
pose, all their domestic relations, friendships, social pleasures, 
books, every pursuit of knowledge, music, travels, quiet sleep, 
morning and evening salutations of loved ones, and change 
the whole face of nature ; for Gk)d would not have made so 
many things just to give pleasure, had he made this world for 
the permanent abode of rebels; and when we leave this 
world, if we have shut God out of it by our sins, we cannot 
expect to find a beautiful world like this prepared for our 
abode. It is of gf eat use to us to see good people here ; we 
feel safer to think that there are churches and meetings for 
prayer, and the Lord's supper, though we decline any part in 
them. These things are for our profit ; and the good and the 
bad share alike, because this is a state of probation, not of 
reward. But if we refuse to be won by these things, then it 
may be as though a certain vision of Jeremiah were, in some 
«jense, fulfill 3d in our future abode. He describes Jerusalem 
w \sted, and a 1 her people gone into captivity. " I beheld the 

1 Hosea ix. 12. 
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earth, and lo, it was without form and void ; and the Leavens, 
and they had no light. I heheld the mountains, and lo, they 
Irembled, and aU the hills moved lightly. I beheld, and lo, 
there was no man, and all the birds of heaven were fled." ^ 
When God tells us what heaven is,^ he describes the pop- 
ulation of them that are " without — dogs, sorcerers/* and 
others ; as though he said, ' I wiU gather sinners together in 
one place, bring together all the obscene, liars, murderers, 
pirates, idolaters, into one community with you whose tastes 
have been cultivated ; for why sBbuld I discriminate between 
those who have together rebelled against me, and rejected my 
Son ? ' If to any, by reason of their great accomplishments of 
mind and manners, this will be specially intolerable, they must 
remember that in those endowments they have special motives 
and helps towards being saved, and to save others. ** Thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things ; " but " thou mayes* 
be no longer steward.'* 

Would there be any thing unreasonable in this ? In view 
of all which God has done to save the soul, in view of the 
full notice which we have received that this life is our only 
period of probation, and the opportunities which we have had 
to secure eternal life, we cannot accuse the Almighty of in- 
justice if we find that there is no opportunity after death to 
repent and believe the gospel. Above all, we cannot reason- 
ably expect, from what we already know of God, that having 
expended upon us all which the gospel of his grace includes, 
he will, upon the failure of that which is " the brightness of 
his glory," put us into a prison, and wear out our spirits with 
suffering, and thus reduce us, like refractory culprits, to a 
state of mind in which we cannot refuse to love hinri. Such 
is not the Being whom many of us delight to call our heavenly 
Father. If any worship such a God as this, they have their 
I Jer. iv. 23-25. « Rev. xxiL 14. 
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liberty to do so ; but let tbem not complain to us of unreason 
ableness in our views of God. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to believe, in common witL 
the vast majority in all ages of those who receive the Bible 
as the word of God, that aU who fail to repent and accept the 
pardon of their sins through Jesus Christ in this life, will al 
death find those words to be literally true, which seem to be 
placed among the last words of the Bible by divine arrange- 
ment, for the solemn effect which they always have upon the 
human heart : *^ He that is unjust let him be unjust still, and 
he that is filthy let him be filthy still, and he that is righteous 
let him be righteous still, and he that is holy let him be 
holy still. And behold I come quickly ; and my reward is 
with me, to give every man according as his work shall be."* 

As to the heathen, we are not their judge. The first and 
second chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, however, are 
very explicit with regard to them. " The invisible things of 
God," that is, " his eternal power and Godhead," " are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made ; so that 
they are without excuse."* We are told that "they hold the 
truth," but " in unrighteousness ; " therefore it is said, " the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against " them.^ We 
sometimes hear a passage, in this connection, quoted ^hus : 
" For as many as have sinned without law shall also be 
judged without law." Not so. It reads, " For as many as 
have sinned without law shall also perish without law.* It is a 
common remark, but it will bear repetition, " We shall either 
find the heathen in heaven, if we ourselves are there, or see 
good and satisfactory reasons for their not being there." 

Far too much is made of the question, and great injury has 
been done by it, whether or not there will be literal fire in 
1 Rev. xxu. 11, 12. • Rom. i. 20. 3 Rom. i. 18. * Rom. ii. 12. 
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the fature puDishment of the wicked. It is well to discourage 
such a discussion. We shall have bodies after the resurrec- 
tion, for ^^ all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of man, and shall come forth, they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation." Our bodies will, of 
course, be of a less spiritual nature than the soul, otherwise 
two souls will be conjoined in one person. We naturally sup- 
pose that the object of the body will be to relate the soul to 
an external world ; as glass, in the telescope, though a grosser 
object than the eye, helps vision, so the body will aid the soul 
hereafter, as here. This we all admit. Now, in what ele- 
ment, if any, the righteous or the wicked will live hereafter, 
is of no possible importance to us, seeing that the primary 
source of happiness or misery with intelligent creatures must 
be mental, and if there be external sources of pleasure or 
suffering, they are mere circumstances in their condition ; they 
are not the substantive occasion of their joy or sorrow. To 
represent the Most High as inflicting tortures on the bodies 
of the wicked strikes us as unworthy of the conceptions con- 
cerning God with which the Bible inspires us. A world of 
sinners, unmitigated by the presence of a single good being, 
God himself and all his restraining influences forever with- 
drawn, needs no penal fires to increase our sense of its horror ; 
indeed, they rather detract from our ideas of the most intense 
misery. If all that is personified by ^^ death," and all the 
mental, moral, and social elements of what is called " hell " 
are to be " cast into a lake of fire," every intelligent person 
would suppose that the element containing them would be of 
little importance. They would be no more to the inhabitants 
than the element of water could be to Pontius Pilate, whom a 
great poet represents as in a fiood, his hands above it, and he 

® ' "Which still unwashen stroYe,** 
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in memory of his taking water to wash those hands of a certain 
prisoner's blood. No one would suppose that living in the 
element of water could be a principal source of misery in 
such a punishment. But we read, ^ Then shall the King say 
also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.' 
Figurative language, it may justly be said, is out of place in 
a judicial sentence, for, of all utterances, this should be as 
strictly literal as justice itself. 

If, now, we should believe, on this single passage, or for any 
other reason, that the element in which future retribution wiU 
be administered is declared to be fire, instead of air, or water, 
or earth, we should do vast injustice to the subject of divine 
retributions to intrude the idea. I refer to it, therefore, for 
a purpose, which seems to me important, of vindicating, our 
belief in future, endless retributions from imputations of 
grossness and physical barbarity. We use the language of 
the Saviour and of his apostles without hesitation, and there 
we stop. Any details of the curse, and of the punishment, 
and of what is '^ prepared," would add nothing to our concep* 
tions of the dread sentence from the lips of Him whose *' left 
hand " was once nailed to the atoning cross, for those whom 
he bids " Depart." 

If the language of Christ in that last sentence, and in other 
places, relating to future punishment, be figurative, we remem- 
ber that, by the laws of the human mind, figurative language 
is generally resorted to in consequence of insufficiency in 
literal terms. We do not cavil at the use of figurative speech, 
nor subtract from its intention, when we know that the speaker 
is serious and earnest. If a master in chancery informs a 
man that his property has proved "to be zero," the man will 
not remind his friends, nor insist with his creditors, that the 
expression is only metaphoricaL 
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We believe that the threatening of future, endless punish- 
ment h»s been one great means of what little fear of God 
there has hitherto been in this world ; and that it has been a 
powerful element in the causes which have led to the salvation 
of the " multitude which no man can number," who "fled foi 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before them." We are 
not ashamed to saj that we believe in, and we fear, the ever- 
lasting wrath of God, and that this has been a means of lead- 
ing us to believe in " his Son from heaven, even Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come." * 

Nor is our doctrine one that narrows and enfeebles the mind. 
It is connected with a stupendous system of truths. It leads 
us to believe that this world, small as it is, is made use of by 
the Creator to illustrate principles in his government, '^ to the 
intent that now unto principalities and powers in heavenly 
places may be known by the church the manifold wisdom of 
God." 3 

That this world is the smallest but two in the planetary 
system, is no more a valid objection to its being used for 
infinite purposes of wisdom, than it would be to object to the 
size of the slate on which La Place wrought out his logarithms 
for his Mecanique Celeste. God is solving problems in this 
world with sin ; the results may enter into the practical knowl- 
edge of unnumbered worlds, as the answers to problems are 
transferred to books of navigation, and are the confidence of 
them that are afar off upon the sea. Our own Lexington and 
Bunker Hill were not too small for transactions which brought 
this nation into being ; nor did one field in Waterloo prove too 
small to have the destiny of half of Europe decided there. 
The cross of a Redeemer has stood here ; things are asso- 
ciated with it which we are told " angels desire to look into." ^ 
^ All things were created by him and for him, and he is before 

1 1 Thess. L 10. 2 Eph. iii. 10. 8 1 Peter i. 12. 
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all things, and bj him all things consist." ^ '^ We see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering 
of death, crowned with glory and honor ; that he, by the grace 
of God, should taste death for every man." So we believe in 
a sacrifice for sin, which is made infinitely efficacious by the 
presence in the person of Jesus of the Word, who was " with 
God," and " was God." In such a Redeemer and in such a 
redemption we see our infinite ruin. We believe that God 
will show, by means of those who reject this redemption, what 
sin is capable of doing, and then, by letting sinners eat of the 
fruit of their own ways, and filling them with their own 
devices, perhaps he will, by the help of it, so instruct and 
govern the universe of free, accountable beings, that it shall 
forever be said, *^ Dominion and fear are with him ; he maketh 
peace in his high places." ^ An endless heaven is prepared, 
in which the righteous will have bodies '^ fashioned like unto 
Christ's glorious body, according to- the working whereby he 
is able even to subdue all things unto }iimself." Thus being 
associated most wonderfully with the incarnate Word, they 
will be the objects of love with all who worship at the throne 
of God and of the Lamb, and not only so, but with Him who 
will say of us, with mo;*e joy than that with which he regards 
the ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance, " I 
have found the sheep that was lost." 

But, in the mean time, we read that ^ the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in fiaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not Grod, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; " — such is the 
crime and the accusation; — '^who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power, when he shall come to be glori 
fied in his saints, and to be admired in all them that be 

1 Col. i. 16, 17- * Job XXV. 2. 
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lieve (for our testimonj among you was believed) in thai 
day."i 

The penalty annexed to a law is all that makes it a law ; 
without a penalty, it is no more a law than an extract from a 
sermon. The penalty is the expression of the lawgiver's 
opinion of the crime. There is something in weak and insuf- 
lioient penalties, and in bail far below the offence, which 
makes the heart faint and sick. It must inspire holy beings 
with confidence, who know what sin is, and what it deserves, 
and what it would do to them if it could triumph, to see and 
feel that there is a Supreme Being, who, with all his love, has 
no doting fondness, nor any weakness, but can bear to see the 
wicked suffer, if necessary and right. They consider his 
word, " The soul that sinneth, it shall die," and they see in it 
the foundation of their confidence in God. How much evil is 
there in sin ? It is itself ^vil ; anti-governmental, subverting 
every form of happiness ; its tendency, as we have seen, is to 
dethrone God. If God affixes less than an infinite punish- 
ment to sin, it shows that he considers it less than an infinite 
evil. If the penalty threatened against such a sin be less than 
infinite, the natural inference would be. To sin against God is 
not an infinite evil, for it has no infinite punishment. Men 
could say, and all races on probation could say. If we sin 
against God, our punishment will come to an end ; and afler 
that, there will be an eternity in heaven, in comparison with 
which our immense duration of punishment will become as a 
drop to the sea. Men, they would say, escaped at last, and 
are now universally and forever happy in heaven; and so 
world afler world might become rebellious, and their histories 
be like those of earth. We think it reasonable to say. Far 
better that the comparatively few from earth should bear the 
consequences of their sin forever, than that, by an insufficient 

1 2 These, i. 7-10. 
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punishment of sin, disaster should come upon reahns we know 
not how many and great. I say this to meet the objection 
that the everlasting punishment of any, whether comparatively 
a few, or even of many, is to be a blot on the government of 
God. For the whole question may resolve itself into this : Is 
it best that God should have a moral government ? If that 
involves the possibility of sin, some would say. No; others 
would say. Yes, provided the sinners might be as free in their 
sin as the righteous are in their righteousness ; then, for the 
sake of the inconceivable bliss in a universe of intelligent 
creatures, let there be this government, by motives, and let 
* the righteousness of the righteous be upon him, and the 'wick- 
edness of the wicked be upon him.' Angels, it appears, were 
placed on probation in heaven, and under the most favorable 
circumstances ; man was placed in probation in paradise, with 
slight inducement to sin; man had a Bedeemer in the person 
of his Creator ; angels may have had an equivalent motive to 
obedience in the immediate presence of their Creator, and in 
full knowledge of what a forfeiture they would incur by sin. 
Angels sinned, notwithstanding all that Heaven had done to 
keep them upright ; men perish, notwithstanding the redemp- 
tion made by their God and Saviour. The illustrations which 
their eternal punishment will afford of the nature of sin, of 
the love of God, of divine justice, of free agency, of holiness 
and its infinite rewards, we say it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve, will outweigh the personal sufferings of those who volun- 
tarily sin and perish. We say, voluntarily perish; for God 
will give to each one according to his deeds. Though there 
were an inconceivable multitude who should perish, yet in the 
immense variety of their individual cases, discriminating 
justice will be weighed out to them with a care and exactness 
unapproached by the exquisite balances in the mint, or with 
the apothecary. Could holy beings get the impression thai 
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there is one soul from Christian, pagan, or heathen lands, with 
whom its Maker had dealt harshly, or laid upon him one 
stripe more than was his due, there would be sudden silence 
among them; they would look one upon another; and the 
seraphim who, in t^eir worship, spread more of their six wings 
to cover themselves with than to fly, would spread them all to 
fly, — whither they might not say, but only where they might 
no longer be constrained to cry. Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
Grod of Hosts ! No such occasion ever will be given for such 
loss of confidence; but they will say, '' Alleluia I salvation, 
and glory, and honor, and power unto the Lord our Gk)d ; for 
true and righteous are his judgments." ^ 

As those who desire to be of good repute with you as men 
of understanding, and of humane, generous sentiments and 
feelings, we do not hesitate to say, that the ^^ reasonableness 
of future, endless punishment" is as plain to us as its scrip- 
tural proofs. 

If, when we read that it would have been good for Judas 
Iscariot that he had never been bom, and therefore that there 
is no eternity of happiness for him, to follow any vast period 
of expiatory suffering, — if we are expressly told that blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, neither 
in this world nor in that which is to come, — if it be true that 
Satan and his angels are reserved in chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day, and if then a part of 
our race are to be consigned to the same abode with them for 
retribution, — whose eternity is expressed by the selfsame 
word which is employed to designate the duration of happiness 
for the righteous ; and for these and other equally powerful 
representations of the Bible, we have unwavering faith in the 
doctrine as a revealed truth ; the confidence with whicl^we 

1 Ber. six. 1. 
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believe it may be judged of when we saj, that it commends 
itself to our reason as tnxlj as it does to our faith. How it 
commends itself to our faith, maj be learned by knowingthat 
the doctrine does not stand as an isolated thing in our belief. 
The laws of comparative anatomy, so to sp^fik, may be applied 
to it, and we say, If certain things are true, which in our 
earliest discoveries of practical truth we are confident are 
essential to salvation, then this doctrine is as really required, 
as immense vertebrse of an unknown animal require that the 
undiscovered ribs should also be immense. An astronomer 
notices the slower or quicker rate of motion in a planet at 
one part of its orbit, and he tells you that there must be a 
world beyond it, not yet seen ; he tells you its size, its gravity, 
its orbit, its rate of motion ; and when at last Neptune is dis- 
covered, it proves to be precisely that which Uranus dictated 
by his perturbations. So that the doctrine of endless retribu-- 
tion is not, with us, a mere dogma ; it belongs to a great 
scheme of revealed truth which we call the " plan of redemp- 
tion," all of which stands or falls together. 

The key to this great scheme — " which," we are warranted 
to say, ^ in other ages was not made known unto the sons of 
men <X8 it is now revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets" 
— is the Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. Believe^ 
that, and logically you are led to receive the whole. Reject 
that, and you cannot consistently believe the doctrine now 
under discussion. 



«« ( 



What think ye of Christ ? ' is the test 
To try both your state and yoxir schcm 



yoxir scheme.** 

The Creator, the Second Person in the Grodhead, takes our 
nature ; that mysterious, complex Being goes to the cross, and 
die& Then the atonement follows, as a matter of course; 
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and if an atonement is made for sin, then the wages of sin is 
death. If man can atone for sin by ages of suffering, and 
then reach heaven, it is unreasonable, we say, to believe that 
this stupendous sacnfice would have been made. So that 
Christ is '^the power of God a|id the wisdom of Grod unto 
s&lvation." There are words of mighty import in that pas- 
sage : ^' Who hath made him to he sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him." ^ 

" The wages of sin is death." Some say, The wages 
of sin is conscience ; some, The wages of sin is discipline ; 
some, The wages of sin is imprisonment for a great, indefinite 
period, for the purpose of punishment and restoration. Let 
us adhere to the Bible : <' The wages of sin is death." If you 
call it figurative, the laws of rhetoric teach us that a meaning 
totally opposite to the nature of a figure cannot be true. The 
ruling ide& conveyed by the word death is termination. If 
you search the Bible for instances in which death means a 
limited infliction, and so reduce one side of the equation in the 
passage from which the text is taken, you must by necessity 
reduce the other side; and thus, so much as you diminish 
death, you must diminish life; for if death be not death, 
neither is life eternal life. 

Notice also the two contrasted words in the verse from 
wliich the text is taken : ^ The wages of sin is death ; but the 
gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Death for sin is "wages "-something earned or merited. 
Eternal life is not ^^ wages" to us; it is to angels. The law 
is the angels' gospel. They stand by obedience. But to us 
eternal life, if we have it, is without works — a gift, un- 
merited, free. Having forfeited heaven by sin, God stands 
ready to give it to us on certain terms, the terms and method 
themselves being no less wonderful than the gift. 

1 2 Cor. V. 21. 
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life, to the lust of ambition ; Absalom, tho unnataral child 
and rebellious subject; king Ahab, and his queen Jeze- 
bel, who met the fearful doom of the persecutors of Christ 
and his people ; Haman, the unprincipled statesman, who 
sought to sacrifice the people of God on the altar of his 
personal ambition, and who was hurried suddenly to the 
very gibbet wiii<;h his hands had reared for his rival ; 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed our Lord, and whoso 
doom was thus written by God — •* Good were it for that 
man had he never been born /** Ananias and Sappfatra, 
who *' lied unto God the Holy Ghost,** and perished in 
the act of their sin ; and Ely mas, the false prophet, who 
was smitten blind while he opposed the Gospel of Christ: 
but we shall select the following : 

Julian the Apostate sought to destroy the Chris- 
tian religion, and its ministry, by depriving them of their 
schools and the means of education. He avowed it as 
his object to show the falsity of the Scripture predictions 
respecting the temple; and for this purpose he gave or- 
ders that it should be rebuilt, and the Jews* worship set 
up again. But, as historians relate, he was utterly defeat- 
ed ; balls of fire issuing out of the foundation, scattering 
the materials and overwhelming the workmen with terror. 
He fell in battle fighting against the Persians. Finding 
himself mortally wounded, he received a handful of his 
gushing blood, and threw it up toward heaven; ** in 
spite," says one historian, " against the sun, the idol of 
the Persians, which fought against him f * but more pro- 
bably, as other respectable historians state, ** in malig- 
nant hatred against Christ:** who also add, that "as he 
hurled the blood upward, he cried, Thou hast conquered 
Galilean ^ 

Antiociius IV. was an unrelenting enemy of the church 
of God. In a furious passion he vowed the utter ruin of 
Jerusalem and the people of God. He took an oath that 
he would make it a national sepulchre for the Jews, and 
extirpate them to a man ! But even while the words were 
in his mouth the wrath of God fell on him, and smote 
him with a horrible disease. In spite of all the arts of 
tiis physicians, his body became a mass of putrefaction, 
whence there issued an incredible number of vrorms; 
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and ihe torture of his mind was infinitely superior to that 
of his body. And before he sunk into a deliriunr) he ac- 
knowledged that it was the hand of the Almighty that 
had crushed him. 

And by the same form of disease Philip II, of Spain, 
perished ; a persecutor of Christians, more bigoted and 
more bloody than either of the former. Ilrs fleah con* 
fsumed away on his bones, by incurable ulcers, which 
sent forth innumerable swarms of worms, so that nobody- 
could approach him without fainting ! His shrieks and 
groans were Iteard over the palace. 

Alexander Ca^^pbeli. . was a Dominican friar, who 
stood by and assailed the Scottish martyr, Patrick Ham- 
ilton. After the martyr was in the flames, and the pow- 
der, having exploded, had severely scorched his hand 
and his face, this impious man cried out incessantly t^ 
him, " Repent, heretic ! Call on our Lady, and say, Hail 
Mary /*' The martyr meekly replied, ** Depart from me, 
thou messenger of Satan, and trouble not my last mo- 
ments !'* But, as he still uttered with great vehemence, 
" Pray to our Lady, say, Hail Mary !*^ the martyr turned 
his eyes on him and said, " O thou vilest of men I thou 
knowest in thy conscience, that these doctrines which 
thou condemnest are true, arnd this thou did&t confess to 
me in secret. I cite thee to answer for this at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ." Buchanan and Knox add, that the 
friar in a short time became distracted, and died in the 
raglngs of despair ! scois Wortbi«. 

John Nisbet, a lawyer of Glasgow, was a mocker of 
piety, and a drunkard. In 1G81, when the martyr, tlie 
Kev. Donald Cargill, was on the way to the scene 
of his sufferings for Chri'iVs cause and crowr,,, this man 
cruelly insulted him in ptibVic. As the martyr stood in 
chains, he said to him, " Mr. Donald, [Mr. Cargill, whon> 
he thus addressed, was an aged man, his hair as white as 
snow ; he had been long the eloquent minister of the 
High Church of Glasgow, loved and revered by all good 
men,] ** Mr. Donald, will you give us one word moreV 
alluding, in mockery, to a f«miiiar phrase which this 
eminent man of God frequently used when summing up 
b:s discourses. The martyr turned his eyes in tears ot 
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sorrow and regret on him, and said to him, in that deep 
and solemn tone, so peculiar to him, ** Mock not, lest 
your bands be made strong !" lie added, after a solemn 
pause, '* That day is coming when you shall not ha?e 
one word to say, though you would !" The historian 
Wodrow adds, " Not many days after this the Lord was 
, pleased to lay his hands on that bad man. At Glasgow, 
. where he lived, he fell suddenly ill, and for three days 
his tongue swelled, and though he seemed very earnest 
to speak, yet he could not command one word, and he 
died in great torment and seeming terror.'* This faithful 
historian, who published his great work in folio, ** The 
History of the Sufferings of the Church,'^ &;c. in the year 
1722, has added these words : *^ Some yet alive know the 
truth of this passage.^* Voi. ui. p. 279, svo. ©dit. 

HoBBEs, after spreading atheism among some of the 
first men of the nation, and corrupting the youth, said 
with horror in his last moments, *' / am taking a fearful 
leap in the dark /" 

Voltaire died amid the impious adulations of France, 
one of the most miserable of human beings in this world, 
smitten by the visible stroke of the Almighty, crying out 
in the horrors of despair on the name of Christ at one 
time, and at another, on the names of his associates and 
admirers, whom he execrated, and cursed as the cause of 
his ruin and abandonment of heaven ! wiUon*! Ev. of Cbris. 

" David Hume died as a philosopher dies," said Dr. 
Smith in his memoir. But he and Laurence Sterne are 
among the few instances of men who died as the fool 
dieth ; or affected to do so» The former, " the philoso- 
phical historian," relieved the agitations of his mind by 
his favorite whist, and by puerile attempts at wit, in fa- 
bricating dialogues between himself and the fictitious 
Charon. The latter, *' the clerical buffoon," as Simpson 
calls him, when he came to be in dying circumstances 
perceiving death to make his advances upward, nffected 
to be witty; raising himself up in his bed, he is said, 
either in real or pretended rage, to have sworn at the 
sly assassin death, that he should not kill him yet I But 
it is now well known in the literary and religious world, 
that Hums died in extreme agony and horror of mind. 
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His naney a itvUj respectable woman, has detailed the 
dreadful secret, and expressed her fervent desire nerer 
to witness such another horrible death-bed scene.* 

Thomas Fainb was another who, as some yet alive 
tn the city of New-York, know, yielded up his troubled 
spirit in a tempest of agony and despair; alternately ut- 
tering fearful execrations, and calling on the insulted 
name of Jesus Christ ! 

Francis Spira, a Venetian lawyer of the sixteenth 
century, who had deliberately violated his conscience 
and denied his God, seemed to be forsaken of his Maker 
and given up to the horrors of despair; his body was 
wasted away to a skeleton, while an unquenchable fire 
consumed his soul *■ 

Thomas Scot, a privy counsellor of James Y, of Scot- 
land, was a noted persecutor of the Reformers. Being 
taken suddenly ill, and finding himself dying, he cried 
out to the Roman priests who sought to comfort him, 
•• Begone, you and your trumperj'^-until this moment 1 
believed that there was neither a God nor a hell ! Now 
I know and I feel that there are both — and I ani doomed 
to perdition by the just judgment of the Almighty ! 

8co(*t WorUitea. Appeudiz, {>. T. | 

Gardinal Mazarine cried out with tears in his last I 

moments, '* O my poor soul, what is to become of thee T ^ 

Whither wilt thou go? O! were I permitted to live 
again I would sooner be the humblest wretch in the J 

ranks of mendicants, than a courtier !'* 

Charles IX, king of France, was young in years, but | 

old in crime. He plotted the horrid massacre of the 
Protestants in his kingdom. Within a few days 30,000 ; 
others say 50,000 ; another writer, 100,000 Protestants 
were butchered in cold blood ! " Being stricken in early 
life by an incurable disease, these scenes, so shocking 
to humanity* presented themselves in fearful array to his 
guilty mind,*' and, as an accurate recorder of events s&ys, 
'* produced on his death-bed the appalling exhibition of 
a tortured conscience and an avenging heaven !'* 

* S«e ProfeMor SUliman'i Jottnuil ia Europe, and tereral recent 
•tateme&ts* 
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The case of Lord P- 



is derailed by Mr. Simpson 

in his " Plea,** He was an apostate, a deist, and a mocker 
of religion. On his dyin^ bed his conscience was over« 
whelmed with horror at what he had done. In this agony 
of mind he called to a person to '* go and bring thai 
cursed book" meaning the work by which he had been 
seduced into deism ; ** I cannot die until I destroy it I" 
It was put into his hands. With mingled horror and re- 
venge he tore it into pieces and hurled it into the (lames, 
and soon after died in great horrors. Evaiv.ii(ig. June* 1797. 

William Fope, of Bolton, was an apostate from reli- 
gion. He united with a society of deists, who spent the 
Sabbath day in confirming each other in deism, and in 
every outrage against the Holy Bible and the Christian 
religion. But the judgments of God soon fell on him. 
In his fatal illness he exclaimed, " O, I long to die, that 
I may be in the place of perdition^-that I may know the 
worst of it r* Being in a fearful agony, in his last mo- 
ments, he exclaimed with a doleful moan, *' My damna 
tion is sealed !'* This he repeated until he expired. 

See 3Ieth. Magax. Anyiut, 1798, and £(uup90D*s Plea. 

The Duke of Rothes was the president of the su- 
preme national council of Scotland under Charles II, and 
one of the chief instruments who conducted the revolting 
persecutions of that day. In early life he had made «t 
profession of religion. But he forgot the example and 
disappointed the pious hopes of his religious father. He 
became an apostate, and was one of seven public men 
who were solemnly excommunicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Donald Cargill. On the morning of the day in which 
this minister (Mr. Cargill) was led to the scaffold — and 
it is a memorable fact, that he was condemned in the 
court of the lords of the justiciary by the casting vote of 
Lord Rothes — Rothes was taken suddenly ill with a Altai 
distemper. The near prospect of eternity awakened the 
horrors of his sleeping conscience — the very bed shook 
under him, and his piercing cries of agony were heard 
over the neighborhood ! By his request the ministers of 
the Presbyterian church, whom he had persecuted, were 
assembled at his bed-side to pray for him. While tlte 
Duke of Hamilton and the otlier nobles and officers of 
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Stole were standing near him, he cried out, "We all 
thoarht little of that man, (Mr. Cargill,) his preaching, 
and his sentence ! But, O sirs, I find it binding on roy 
conscience now ; and it will bind me to all eternity !*' 
Shortly after this he expired. 

William Emmerson was, in his day, an eminent ma* 
thematician and scholar ; but being an infidel, the fruits 
of it were profaneness, vice, and drunkenness. In his 
last days he exhibited a painful spectacle. In his paroz- 
vsms of the stone he would crawl on his hands and 
knees, uttering at times broken sentences of prayer, inter- 
mingled with blasphemies and profane swearing. What ' 
a contrast between his death and that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who died of the same painful disease ! In the se- 
verest paroxysms, which even forced large drops of sweat 
that ran down his face, Sir Isaac never uttered a com- 
plaint, or showed the least impatience !* 

** These examples," as one observes, <* give little en« 
couragement indeed to any person who has a proper con- 
j cern for his own welfare, to embark in the atheistic or 

I the deistic schemes. In those cases where conscience is 

i awake, the miserable man is filled with anguish, and 

overwhelmed with amazement and inexpressible horror ! 
and in those where conscience seems asleep, there ap- 
pears nothing enviable in his situation — even upon his 
own supposition that there is no after-reckoning. If to 
die like an ass be a privilege, I give him joy of it ! Let 1 

him reap the benefit of it I But let me die the death of \ 

the rxghteoua^ and let my last end he like his /*' 
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We now turn to contemplate the death-bed scenes of 
some of the noble army of martyrs, confessors, and pri- 
vate Christians — '* My fathers ! my fathers ! the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof!*' — and while we look 
upon them as they go up, may the Spirit that rested on 
them, descend ana rest upon us ! ^ 

* It affords f^eatvre to find that Dr. Halcf in hit work on ** FaUk im. 
tht Halp 2Vi7ti^^** has Tiadieated Sir Isaac Ne%nfin from tho cahim- 
niout cnarge of being a Socinian, or Arian. See vot ii. pp. 189, 190« 
Note. 
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1. Wc sha]l place at the head of thenc all, the Princb 

OF MARTYRS THE LoRD J£«I7S ClIRIST; fof whUc WC 

do, by faith, look to him as our great High Priest, who« 
by his suiferings on the cross^ made a perfect atonement 
and satisfaction to divine j^islice for us, we must not fail 
to look to him as a martyr to the truth — a perfect ex- 
ample for imitation, in all ages. In his agonies in the 
garden, when wrestling with the powers of darkness and 
anticipating the more awful agonies of the cross, he cried 
out, ** O, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me ! Nevertheless, not my will, but tliine be done !" 
He was not afraid — not unwilling to die for us; but, O 
let us remember what his soul and bot!y were tiien en- 
during u^der Xhe guilt of sinners! His holy soul did 
shudder at the prospect; and it dids^t us moreover an 
example ef willingness to be spared as to our lives, and 
also of willingness to suffer and die whenever Code's will 
should require it O what dignity ! what submission ! 
what self-possession! what meekness did the Prince 
OF MARTYRS Uniformly display ! ** He was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth !" *^ The cup which 
my Father giveth me, shall I not drink it ?" Looking 
in the infiaitude of his benevole«ce upon his bloody per- 
secutors, he set before us the great and divine model of 
the forgiveness of enemies — *' Father, forgive them ; 
roR THEY KNOW NOT WMAT THEY DO !" And tften, know- 
ing all things to be accomplished, he meekly bowed his 
head, as he cried with a loud voice, ** It is riNisiiFD \^ 
and gave up his spirit. If Socrates died as a hero, Jesus 

CilRIST VERfLY DIED AS A GoD ! 

Let tis now turn to the noble band of martyrs and con- 
fessors, who have been imitators of Ood, as dear children. 

2. Tlie martyr Stephen was stoned to death while call- 
ing upon God and saying, ** Lord Jesus, receive my spi* 
rit !*' And he kneeled down and cried with a loud voice, 
'* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge !" and when he 
•had said this, he fell asleep. 

3. The Apostle Paul, in prospect of his martyrdom, 
thus expressed himself: *' I am now ready to be offerc<!, 
an4 the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
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• good fight; I have finished my course; i have kept 
the faith: — henceforth there is laid pp for me a crown of 
righteousness^ which the righteous Judge shall give me 
at thai day!" ** ^ 

4. Ignatius, who succeeded the Apostle Peter in the 
church of Autiochr, after faithfully preacliing the Gospel 
and winning many souls to Ghrist/scaled the truth with 
his hlood. By the edict of the emperor Trajan he was 
carried from Antioch to the city of iloxne. i Through all 
places whither he was conducted, he ceased not to exhort 
and animate all Christians; he was continually breathing 
out ardent desir^ for the crown of martyrdom, repeat- 
ing, '*My Love was crucified for me!"/^In^he amphi- 
theatre of Romejie was thrown to the hung^j^lions^ and 
devoured by them as he commended his de2)arting soul to 

Christ. • ^ 

>•- 

5. PoLYCARp, bishop of Smyrna, was a devoted mi- 
nister of the Lord. He suffered martyrdpm in ihe ninety* 
fifth year of his age. When he was brought to the bar, 
the proconsul saiU, *' Repent; reproach your Ohrist, and 
I will release you.'* *^ These fourscore-and-six years," 
cried Polycarp, ^* I have been his faithful follower and 
minister: never did he use itoe unkindly: howthencan i 
blaspheme my King and Savior V* ** Repent ; swear by 
the genius of the emperor, and offer incense,*' cried the 
Roman. ** No, no," said the martyr ; ** I am a Chris- 
tian — AND CANNOT DO IT !" '* Abjurc Christianity, or 
you shall be thrown to the wild beasts!''^. "Let them 
eome on," cried Polycarp ; *' we Christians are not ac- 
customed to change from better to warse^ but from bad 
to better.^* " You shall be burned alive," said the pro- 
consul. Polycarp fixed his eyes on hinv and replied;, 

" Your fire will be spent in an hour but that which 

is reserved for sinners is eternal !" These were his 
last words : " O God of angels, and powers, and all crea- 
tures, and of all the just, that live in thy sight, blessed 
be thou that hast made me worthy to see this day and 
hour — that hast made me a partaker among thy holy mar- 
tyrs ! O grant that this day I may be presented before 
thee Rmong thy saints, a rich and acceptable sacnfieo^ 
according to thy will! O Lord, I adore tnee for all thy 
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mercies ; I bless thee, I glorify (liee ; through thy only- 
begotten Son, the eternal High Priest, Christ Jesiu, 
through whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, to thee 
be glory now and for evermore !" and as he cried aloud 
'* Amen^*^ the fire was kindled, and he died in p^acOf 
with constancy and courage ! 

6. The famous Auoustine, after a life of devotion to 
the service of God, longed to depart and be with Christ* 

«• O Lord, shall I die at all ? shall I die at all?" .... 

" Yes," •• Why then, O Lord, if ever — why not now T 
O ! why not now ? But thy will be done. Come, Lord 

Jesus !" Brook*s Apples of GM4. 

7. There is an affecting resemblance between the last 
words of good old Simeon in the temple, who took the 
infant Savior in his arms, and those of that holy man 
Hilary, the bishop of Poictiers, (A. D. 355,) the felldw- 
laborer of Athanasius in defence of the truth. Simeon 
exclaimed, ** Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word; fon mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation." The venerable Hilary, in his last 
momentsy^thus addressed his soul: *' Soul, thou hast 
served Christ these seventy years ; and art thou afraid 

to die ? Go out, soul, go out !" Draoks. 

8. John Huss, the Bohemian martyr, was burned 
alive in A. D. 1415. When he came to the place of ex- 
ecution he threw himself on his knees and sung a psalm ; 
and looking steadfastly up to heaven, he uttered this 
prayer : ** Into thy hands, O Lord, I commit my spirit. 
Thou hast redeemed me, O most good and faithful God ! 
Lord Jesus Christ, assist me, that with a firm and present 
mind, by thy most powerful grace, I may undergo this 
most cruel death, to which I am condemned for preach- 
ing thy most holy Gospel. Amen." When the chain 
was placed on his neck, he exclaimed with a smile, *' Wel- 
come this chain, for Christ's sake !" As the faggots, were 
piled up to his neck, the duke of Bavaria in a brutal man- 
ner called on him to abjure, and submit ! ^' No, no,'* 
cried the martyr ; " I take God to witness I preached 
none but his own pure doctrines ; and what I taught I am 
ready to seal with my blood !" The fire being kindledi 
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lluss sung a hymn with a loud voice, which was heard 
above all the crackling and roaring of the flames. Hav- 
ing finished the hymn, he cried with a loud voice, " Lord 
Jesas, thou Son of the living God, have mercy on me !" 
and as he uttered this, he sunk down in the flames and 
expired ! 

9. Jerome of Prague, the associate of Hubs in the 
work of reformation, followed him to the stake a few 
months after this. Arrived at the place, he knelt down 
and commended himself (o God in nearly the samfe words 
as Huss did. The whole deportment of this faithful mi- 
nister of Christ exhibited unshaken courage, and at the 
same time, holy submission to God's will. When the ex- 
ecutioner was about to kindle the fire hehind him, he said, 
'* Bring thy torch hither ; do thine office before my face : 
had I feared death, I might have avoided it." As the fag- 
gdts began to blaze, he commenced singing a psalm in a 
loud voice, until at length he was suflfocated in the flames. 

10. The character of Luther, the great Reformer, is 
well known. The two chief elements of his character 
were fervent devotion* and invincible courage. When 
any fresh trouble arose, he would say, '* Come, let us 
sing the forty-sixth psalm." When making his last will, 
he ** bequeathed his detestation of popery to his friends 
and the brethren ;" and repeated a saying of his own, *' I 
was the plague of popery in my life, and shall continue 
to be so in my death." A little before he expired, he said 
often to his friends, " Pray, pray much for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel : the council of Trent, (which had sat 
once or twice,) and the pope, would devise strange things 
against it." The last words he was heard to utter were 
these : " Into thy hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord God of truth t" Thus the great 
Beformer died a happy and triumphant death. 

11. Melancthon, his illustrious associate, closed his 
glorious career also by a happy death. Raising himself 
up in his death-bed, he exclaimed with holy joy, ** If God 
be for us, who can be against us ?" Being asked by his 
aflectionate relatives if he wanted any thing he replied, 

* He never fpent lets than three Loan a day in secret prayer^— 
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** Nothing but hearen !" And laying himself hack, he 
l^ntly fell asleep in Christ. 

12. Beza, the colleague and successor of Calvin, when 
on his dying-bed, went over the various promises con- 
tained in the ninety-first Psalm ; and then rehearsing the 
leading events and escapes he had met with, showed how 
wonderfully God had fulfilled all these promises to hkn, 
** Thou hast often delivered me from the snare erf the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence which walked 
in secret : thou hast been my refuge and fortress when, 
on the field of battle, with my Protestant brethren, thou- 
sands were falling on every side« The Lord has given 
his angels charge over me ! and now, having * satisfied 
roe with a long life,* I have no more to wait for but the 
fulfilling of the last words of the Psalm — ' I will show him 
my salvation f'' for which in confidence I have longed I*' 

Flemiog's Fair, oflbe Script. 

13. Patrick Hamilton, the Scottish martyr, was re- 
lated to the first nobles of Scotland, and also to King 
James V. He was converted under the ministry of Lu- 
ther, while finishing his education in Germany, and about 
to receive the highest honors of the Romish Church in 
liis native land. He returned home in the twenty-third 
year of his age, and began to proclaim the pure Gospel 
to his countrymen. He was hurried through a mock 
trial by the court, and condemned, February 28, 1527, 
to be burned alive ; and the same day was carried to the 
stake. While throwing off his upper garments he ob- 
served, ** Albeit this death be bitter and painful in man's 
judgment, yet it is the entrance to eternal life !*' While 
friar Campbell disturbed his devotions, and said, ** Re- 
cant, heretic, and call on the Virgin !^ The martyr meek- 
ly replied, *' O, wicked man, thou knowest that I am no 
heretic : I cite thee to appear at the judgment-seat of 
Christ !*' As the fire blazed around him, he cried out^ 
'* How long, O Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this 
realm ! How long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men !" 
And just before he sunk down in the fierce fiames, look- 
ing up to heaven, he uttered these his last words : ** O 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" 

14. George Wishart, a man of apostolic character^' 
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was cruelly mangled by the soldiers' halbcrts, and con- 
sumed in a slow fire, raised his hands^ now flaming widi 
fire, and exclaimed with a distinet voice, ** Nane hid 
Christ — None hut Christ /" 

19. Lawrence Saunders suffered martyrdom under ' 
the ** bloody Queen Mary." He kissed the stake at which 
he was bound, and cried aloud, *' Welcome the cross of 
Christ! Welcome the cross of 'Christ! Welcome life 
everlasting !" 

20. Bradford, the most famous preacher of King Ed- 
ward's day, was brought to the stake by Queen Mary, 
His last words as he submitted to the flames were, ** Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life; 
and few there be that find it. And now, O Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit !" 

21. 22. In a few months aAer him, the immortal La- 
timer and Ridley were burned at Oxford. Latimer 
died in a short time in the fierce fire ; but the wind kept 
the fiames off the vitals of Ridley : his sufferings were 
excruciating ; his lower parts being consumed before the 
fire reached his body ! Their courage and holy resigna- 
tion showed manifestly the presence of the blessed Com- 
forter sustaining them. " Be of good heart, brother,^ 
cried Ridley, ^^for our God will either assuage the fury 
of thisjiame, or enable us to abide li." Latimer replied, 
" Be of good comfort, brother ; for we shall this day 
light such a candle in England as, by God^s grace, shall 
never be put outP* 

23. The famous Cranmer, when brought to the stake, 
after making a bold confession of his faith, and deploring 
the error into which he had fallen in the hour of tempta- 
tion, thrust his right hand into the fiames, (that being the 
hand with which he had signed his denial of his Lord,) 
exclaiming, •* This hand has offended ! — this unworthy 
hand /" and he moved it not, except once to wipe off the 
sweat of agony from his face, until it dropped off I He 
then cried aloud, " O Lord Jesus, receive my spirit P* , 
What a triumphant death before the very eyes of Christ's 
enemies ! 

24. . Cur ABvs, a learned German physician, when dy« 
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His last words were : " Weep not for me, but for your* 
selves. I go to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who no doubt will receive me, though a sinner, through 
the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; where I hope 
we shall ere long meet, to sing the new song, and remain 
happy for ever, world without end. Amen.*' 

iBTemey*! Mamorial of Bttajraiu 

29. Addison, just before his departure, sent for a 
young nobleman for whom he had felt a deep interest, 
and taking hira bv the hand, said, ** Behold in what peace 
a Christian can die !" 

30. Lord William Russel, son of the duke of Bed- 
ford, and a distinguished patriot, fell a victim to the ty- 
ranny of Charles 11, in 1683« When his last interview 
was over with the countess his wife, on the evening be- 
fore he was executed, he observed, '' The bitterness of 
death is already past !" Just before he was beheaded, he 
said aloud, ** Neither imprisonment nor fear of death have 
been able to discompose me in any degree. On the con- 
trary, I have found the assurances of the love and mercy 
of God, in and through my blessed Redeemer, in whom 
alone I trust. And I do not question but I am going to 
partake of that fulness of joy which is in his presence ; 
the hopes of which do so wonderfully delight me, that I 
think this is the happiest time of my life; though others 
may look upon it as the saddest.'' 

31. George Buchanan, the ornament of Scottish lite- 
rature and the tutor of king James VI, was an eminent 
Christian. Having gone into the country to see his 
friends, he was there taken with his last illness. King 
James, needing his assistance, sent a pressing message 
to him to be at court in twenty days. He sent this reply : 
** Before the days mentioned by your majesty shall be 
expired, I shall be in that place where few kings enter !* 
At the hearing of this message the king wept bitterly. 

32. Lord Bacon was one of the greatest geniuses oi 
England, and what is more than all, a sincere Christian. 
How delicious to turn away from the vaporing pomp and 
parade of philosophists and infidels to the pages of sucli 
men as Bacon, and hear him saying, *' A little philoso- 
phy inclineth men's minds to atheism ; but deptlis in phi- 

Vol. 9 Q 2 
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losophy bring men's itoinds about to religion !'* I find a 
prayer of his which begins with these words, and which 
we record as his last testimony: "Thy creatures, O 
Lord, hare been my books, but thy holy Scriptures much 
more. I have sought thee in the courts, fields, and gar- 
dens ; but I have found thee, O God, in thy sanctuary — 
thy temples!" 

4 33. John Welch, the son-in-law of John Knox, was 
one of the most gifted ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land; a man of apostolic zeal and extraordinary devotion : 
he lived in holy communion with God. He died an exile 
in France for the word of God and the testimony 'of Jesus. 
Having preached to a congregation of Protestants in France, 
he was taken ill immediately as he left the pulpit. On his 
death-bed he seemed to feel himself on the very threshold 
of glory : he was filled and overpowered with the sensible 
i manifestations of God's love and ,glory. The last words of 

j this holy man were uttered in an ecstacy of joy : " It is 

•! enough, O Lord, it is now enough ; hold thy hand ; thy ser- 

vant is a clay vessel, and can hold no more !'* 

See Scot's Worthies. 

34. Robert Bruce, another burning and shining light 
of that church, had been educated for the law by his fa- 
ther, one of the first barons of Scotland, and had got a pa- 
tent to be one of the lords of session. But he was called 
by the grace of God to the ministry ; and abandoning all his 
fascinating prospects, he joyfully took up the cross and fol- 
lowed Jesus. He was ordained to the ministry in Edin- 
burgh, where he withstood King James' attempts to overturn 
the religion and liberties of Scotland, until he was exiled. 
He died in his seventy-second year. He had taken his seat 
as usual at breakfast, and having eaten an egg as he used 
to do, and feeling still a good appetite, he called for ano- 
ther ; but, suddenly reclining his head in a musing posture, 
he said, " Hold^ daughter ^ my Master calls me /" He lost 
his sight in a few moments ; but calling for the Bible, he told 
them to open it at the eighth chapter of the Romans, at 
these words : " For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life shall be able to separate me from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord I*' Now, said the venerable 
man, put my finger on these words ; and being told that it 
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was, he said, *' Now, God be with you, my dear children; 
I have breakfasted with you, and I shall sup with my Lord 
Jesus Christ this night !" And saying this, he gently fell 

asleep. 8cot»f Worthies, p. 117. 

35. James Durham was chaplain to King Charles I, 
and minister of the High Church of Glasgow. On his dying 
bed ho was at first in much darkness of mind. He said to a 
friend^ " For all that I have preached and written, there is 
but one Scripture I can think of, or dare to lay hold of; tell 
mc, brother, if 1 may dare lay the weight of my salvation on 
it : ** Whosoever cometh unio mc, J will in nowise cast out P^ 
'* That you may depend on," said the minister in reply, 
*^ though you had a thousand salvations at hazard !" Hav- 
ing remained some time in silence, in great bodily pain, but 
wrestling in faith and prayer, he at length came joyfully 
from beneath the dark cloud, and cried in a rapture of joy, 
** Is not the Lord good I Is he not infinitely good? See 
how he smiles ! I do say it, and I do proclaim it !" 

ScoCa WorthlM, p. 179, Ac. 

36. Samdel Rutherford, one of the most resplendent 
lights that ever rose in Scotland, was the professor of divi- 
nity in the University of St. Andrew's. When the parliament 
of Scotland summoned him for trial because he stood up for 
liberty and religion, he was on his dying bed. " Tell the 
parliament," said he to ihe messenger, •' that I have receiv- 
ed a summons to sl higher bar; I must needs answer that 
first ; and when the day you name shall come, I shall be 
where few of you shall enter !" In his last moments he said 
to ministers around him, " There is none like Christ : O 
dear brethren, pray for Christ, preach for Christ, do all 
for Christ ; feed the flock of God ! And O beware of men- 
pleasing!" Having recovered from a fainting fit, he said, 
•* I feel, I feel, I believe, I joy, I rejoice, I feed on manna ! 
my eyes shall see my Redeemer, and I shall bo ever with 
him !'' And what would you more ? I have been a sinful 
man ; but I stand at the best pass that ever a man did. 
Christ is mine, and I am his ! Glory, glory to my Creator 
and Redeemer for ever I Glory shines in ImmanuePs land ! 
O for arms to embrace him ! O for a well-tuned harp !** 
Ho continued exulting in God his Savior to the last, ai 
in the full vision of joy and glory I 
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37. The noble Mahquess op Arg%'le, whom the Scottish 
church piously numbers among her martyrs, sacrificed all 
for Christ's cause. On the morning of liis execution, while 
busied in settling his worldly business, he was so overpow- 
ered by a sensible effusion of the Holy Spirit that he broke 
out in a holy rapture and said, *^I thought to have concealed 
the Lord^s goodness, but it will not do. I am now ordering 
my affairs, and God is sealing my charter to my heavenly 
inheritance, and is just now saying unto me. Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee !" When advancing to 
the scaffold where he was beheaded, he exclaimed, '* I could 
die as a Roman, but I choose rather to die as a Christian *" 

Bee Scot*s Wonbies, and Wodrow. 

38. Mr. James Guthrie was a learned and godly minis- 
ter, the companion of the noble Argyle. He was the leading 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in that afflictive period, 
and was singled out as the next victim by Charles II. He 
met his sufferings with Christian courage and cheerfulness. 
He dined with his friends on the day of his execution : 
after dinner he called for a little cheese, which his physi- 
cian had hitherto dissuaded him from using, as being not 
good for the gravel : '* Now, ray friends, 1 may use it,'* said 
he with a smile, ** for 1 am beyond the reach of the gravel.'' 
His sufferings were occasioned purely by his religion and 
his opposing the tyranny of tlie Stuart dynasty. On tlie 
scaffold, after having fully enumerated the causes of his 
suffering, he said, '* I take God to record on my soul, that 
I would not exchange this scaffold for the palace and the 
mitre of the greatest prelate in Britain ! Blessed be God 
who has showed mercy to me, and made me a minister of 
the everlasting Gospel ! Jesus is my light and life, my 
righteousness, my strength and salvation, and all my de- 
sire ! Him, O him do I commend with all my soul unto 
you. Bless him, O my soul, now and for ever! Now, O 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart iti peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.'* 

39. Hugh McKail, who was among the first victims in 
the twenty-eight years' persecution in Scotland, was execut- 
ed in the twenty-sixth year of his age. His great influence 
and popular talents as a preacher made him an object of 
jealousy. He closed his powerful and eloquent speech on 
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tbe scaffold in these sublime and touching words : **Now I 
leave off to vpeak any more to creatures, and begin my in- 
tercourse with God for ever ! Farewell, father and motiier, 
friends and relations, farewell the world and all its delights, 
farewell food and drink, farewell sun, moon, and stars! 
Welcome, God and Father; welcome, sweet Jesus, the Me- 
diator of the New Testament; welcome, blessed Spirit of all 
grace, and Grod of consolations; welcome glory, welcome 
eternal life, welcome death !'' And having prayed a few 
moments, he lifted his eyes to heaven and cried with a loud 
voice, ** O Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit; for 
thou hast redeemed my soul, O Lord God of truth !'' And 
while uttering this prayer he was launched into eternity ! 

40. James Ren wick was the last that was martyred m 
that persecution for *' liberty, religion, and the covenants." 
liike McKail, he was young, being only twenty-six years of 
age when he suffered, and of distinguished talents and ora- 
tory. On the scaffold he was repeatedl}' interrupted in a 
brutal manner, by the tumultuous beating of the drums sta- 
tioned below the scaffold, in order to prevent the immense 
multitude from hearing his speech, a custom peculiar to 
those days ! He smiled and said, ^* They will not let a dying 
man be heard!" His last words were, *'0 Lord, I die in 
the faith that thou wilt not leave thy Church, but that thou 
wilt make the blood of thy witnesses the seed of thy Church, 
and return again, and be glorious in our land ! And now, O 
Lord, I am ready." Then whispering to his friend on whom 
he leaned, he said, ^' Farewell, be diligent in duty : carry my 
love to my dear brethren in the furnace." Then turning 
to the multitude, and lifting his eyes to heaven, he cried, 
** Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit ; for thou hast 
redeemed me, Lord God of truth. Amen !*' 

41; Capt. John Paton. These heroic Christian exam- 
ples were not confined to the ministers in that period. Capt. 
Paton, who served in the wars under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and afterward in the army of Scotland, was a brave and 
judicious soldier. He died for his religion, and in the de- 
fence of Scottish liberty. His last words on the scaffold, 
were, ** I leave my testimony against the impious usurpation 
of Christ's prerogative and crown : I solemnly adhere to the 
whole work of Reformation : 1 forgive all my persecutors 
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few hours precedingr his dissolution in great darkness 
and mental distress. But, shortly before he died^ he 
raised his hands, and clapping them, he exclaimed, ^'Vtc- 
tor}\ victory !" and soon after expired. 

46. The pious Bishop Bedell, who has been styled 
'* the scourge of corruption, and the great luminary of 
the Irish church," died as a man of God dies. Having 
blessed his family, and addressed godly admonitions and 
instructions to his sons, he said, ** I have waited for thy 
salvation, O Lord!" "I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course." "Grievous wolves have crept 
in upon us; but the good Shepherd will take care of his 
sheep, and they shall dwell safely. I have kept the faith ; 
for which cause I have suffered : but I am not ashamed: 
I know whom I have believed ; he will keep that which 
I have committed to him against that day." Soon after 
he fell asleep in Christ. 

47. The immortal John Locke applied himself closely 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures for the last fourteen 
years of his life. To a young gentleman he said, '• If 
you would attain the true knowledge of the Christian 
religion, study the Bible, especially the New Testament. 
The Bible has God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter !" 
On his death-bed he exhorted all about him to study tlie 
word of God. " Blessed be God," said he, •• for what 
the law has shown to man; blessed be his name for jus- 
tifying him through faith in Christ; and thanks be to thy 
name, O God, for having called me to the knowledge of 
the DIVINE Savior !" 

48. Baxtsr closed his course full of the joys of the 
Holy Ghost. To some ministers who were comforting 
him he said, "I have pains; there is no arguing against 
sense ; but I have peace, I have peace !" '* V ou are 
now drawing near your long-desired home," said one. 
•* I believe, I believe," was his reply. When the ques- 
tion was put to^im, "How are you?*' he promptly an- 
swered, ^^ Almost welir* To a friend who entered the 
chamber he said, "I thank you, I thank you for com- 
ing." Then fixing his eye on him, he added, •* The 
Lord toach you how to die !" These were his last words. 
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sentimeat when a Christian friend asked him what his 
dying testimony v7ou1d be : ^* My dying testimony is 

this: I HAVE PREACHED ChRIST A LIVING TE8TIMOHY !** 

a sentiment perfectly in keeping with his zeal, his piety, 
his fervor, his incessant labors in the ministry, and his 
wonderful success in winning soulo to Christ. 

53. Dr. CoNDicT, the President of Queen's (now 
Rutgers) College, New- Jersey, was known ,to be much 
afraid of death. But he died triumphantly. Feeling his 
end approaching, he raised himself up from his pillow, 
and stretching out his quivering hands he said, **I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me.** He then added, "Let us pray;'* and having 
uttered a brief and solemn prayer, he gently leaned back 
on his pillow, and closing his eyes with his own hands, 
he soon after fell asleep in Jesus. 

54. Dr. D WIGHT, the President of Yale College, closed 
a most useful and Christian life by a peaceful and happy 
death. He requested his brother to read to him the 17th 
chapter of John. While listening to the latter verses of 
that chapter, he exclaimed, "O what triumphant truths:" 
Some one recited to him a part of the 23d Psalm, and 
asked him, '* Can you now say, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no eviU for 
thou art with me ^" He replied, " I hope so." He was 
occupied a great part of his time in speaking: from what 
could be gatherftd, it appeared that he was constantly en- 
gaged in prayer and adoration. He expired in peace, 
without a struggle or a groan. 

55. The Rev. Thomas Scott, the commentator, died 
in 1821. As a faithful minister, a judicious writer, and 
a holy man, he had few equals. His dying bed may be 
said to have been sublimely Christian f He exhibited an 
awful >6ense of divine things, of the evil of sin, of the 
purity and holiness of God. And notwithstanding his 
progress heavenward, what self-abasement he ever mani- 
fested! "O Lord^ abhor me not," said he in fervent 
prayer, " thougli I be ahhorrihle^ and abhor myself: say 
not, 'Thou filthy soul, continue to be filthy still ;' but ra- 
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Iber eayt ^* I v>iUf be thou clcan>^^ lie longed much to be 

Soue: **i am weary of my journey, and wish lo be at 
ome, if it be God's wiii." «' Ah ! I had thought that I 
should close the sacred services of this day (the Sabbath) 
in heaven." A great part of his time he prayed and 
thought aloud. On one occasion he said, "Posthumous 
reputation! the veriest bubble with which the devil ever ! 

deluded a wretched mortal! But posthumous t^-^e/uZnes? ] 

-—ay, in that there is indeed something: that was what ; 

Moses, the prophets, and the apostles desired ; and most -i 

of all, the Lord Jesus Christ." Among the last words he ^ 

uttered were these: "Lord support me — Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit!" To his weeping wife and children he 
said with tenderness, "Can any rational being grieve at 
my departure ? Well, nature will have its first burst of 
sorrow, but you will soon learn to view it in its true light." 
"Christ is my all ! He is my only hope !" " O to< real- 
ize the fulness of joy ; O to have done with temptation !" 
" This is heaven begun : I have done with darkness for 
ever! Satan is vanquished! Nothing remains but sal- 
vation with eternal glory, eternal glory !" 

56. Jeremiah Evarts, so well known and belored 
by every friend of Missionaries, died a triumphant death. 
\Yhen nearly exhausted, he expressed with great tender- 
ness his affection for his Savior ; and soon after broke 
out into rapturous expressions : " Praise him, praise him, 
praise him in a way which you know not of." Some one 
said to him, " You will soon see Jesus as he is, and know 
how to praise him." He replied, " O wonderful, won- 
derful, wonderful glory ! We cannot comprehend. . .won- 
derful glory ! I will praise him, I will praise him ! Won- 
derful . . . • glory .... Jesus reigneth !" 

57. Mr. Halyburton was one of the most learned di- 
vines of Scotland, and professor of divinity in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's. The ablest of his writings is his <' Na- 
tural Religion insufficient^ o,nd revealed necessary to 
man^s kappiiiess,^^ He wrote against Lord Herbert, the 
father of the English deists ; and was the first who carried 
the war into the enemy's camp, showing the absurdity and 
futility of the deist's system. The chief of bis practical 
works is hb •• Great Conterny He v/as a truly devoted 
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Christian, and he breathed out his soul to God in a trium^ 
phant death. The following were his last words : *' I dare 
look death in the face, in its most ghastly shape, and hope 
soon to have the victory over it. Glory, glory to him ! O 
what of God do I see ! I have never seen any thing like it. 
The beginning and the end of religion are wonderfull}' 
sweet ! I long for his salvation : 1 bless his name, I have 
found him ! I am taken up in blessing him : I am dying, 
rejoicing in the Lord ! O, I could not have believed that 1 
should bear, and bear cheerfully, as I have done, this rod, 
which hath lain on me long. This is a miracle ! Pain with* 
out pain ! You see a man dying : a monument of the glo* 
rious power of astonishing grace !" Some time after he said, 
'^ When I shall be so weak as no longer to be able to speak, 
I will, if I can, give you a sign of triumph when I am near 
to glory." He did so: for when one said, " 1 hope you are 
encouraging yourself in the Lord," being now unable to 
speak, he lifted up his hands and clapped them^ and in a 
few moments expired. 

68. Mr. Augustus M. Toplady closed a long and emi- 
nently holy life by a very triumphant death. He said: 
*' O how this soul of mine longs to be gone : like an impri- 
soned bird, it longs to take its flight. O that I had the wings 
of a dove, I should flee away to the realms Of bliss, and be 
at rest for ever ! I long to be absent from the body and 
present with the Lord." At another time he said, " O what 
a day of sunshine has this been to me! I have no words 
to express it : it is unutterable ! O, my friends, how good 
our God is ! Almost without interruption his presence has 
been with me." Being near his end, having awakened out 
of sleep, he said, ** O what delights ! who can fathom the 
joys of the third heavens !" And just before he expired 
he said, *' The sky is clear ; there is no cloud : Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly !" 

59. Dr. Edward Payson was an eminent Christian, a 
devoted and faithful minister of the Lord. He had a fine 
mind, a charming imagination, and an ardent love to his Mas- 
ter. He died a triumphant death. '* A young man," said 
he, ** when about to leave the world, exclaimed, ' The bat- 
tle's fought, the battle's fought, but the victory is lost for 
evei !' But I can say, the battle's fought, the battle's fought, 
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